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FOREWORD 


March, 1991 
Dear John, 


I am resorting to this particular format, first of all, to 
shed any pretence of pronouncing on the very thorny issue 
of violence in the arena of striving for social justice. 
Secondly, given constraints on me, I thought a letter allows 
me to ad lib , and I trust, responsibly on the subject. 


The Gulf war raised once again the question of 
morality of a just war in today’s context. There is declared 
war and undeclared war; high intensity conflict and low 
intensity conflict. 


Archbishop Quevedo speaking of the _ Filippino 
situation, says the Ghurch must transform the attitudes of 
Gatholics with regard to wealth and power. In effect, it 
means being daring enough to side with the powerless, 
especially in areas of conflict. The logic of conflict leads to 
confrontation that not rarely erupts’ into violence. 
Activists find themselves in such a situation. And when the 
activists are priests and religious, their predicament is still 
more acute, canonically and ecclesiastically. 


A free-for-all morality is unworthy of any person, 
particularly of a Ghristian and much less of those 
committed professedly and ardently to the transcendent 
values of the Kingdom. In a situation of violent conflict, 
when it is morally justified, the disciple of Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace, accepts conflict as the last measure with 
extreme unwillingness. 


There is no such thing as a ‘clean’ war. In the face of all 
its terrible consequences, legitimate self-defence is both a 
state as well as a human right. Peace at any price means 
condemning men and women to a sub-human existence. 
Thus there can be no true peace without justice. 
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How far can one go in the pursuit of justice? In a war, 
the distinction between combatants and non-combatants 
is clear in theory but in practice, the “collaterals” are very 
much affected. In a social revolution turned violent, the 
rallying clarion call is that there are no innocent 


bystanders. 


Conscientious objection is not countenanced. All are 
combatants. A violent action, whether it is symbolic or 
strategic, of say the Naxalites, is said to be justified, even if 
innocent men, women or children are killed or injured. 
Those who die are casualties, and the perpetrators, heroes, 
as in a bombing raid during the war. 


Experience has borne out that  institutionalised 
injustice causes both subversive and repressive violence. 
When such violence is unleashed, it goes into a never- 
ending spiral, increasingly cruel and uncontrollable. If 
successful, a new page finds its place in history books. A 
glorious saga of self-determination and heroic achieve- 
ment. Most often, low intensity conflicts peter out to a 
hopeless and helpless no-win, no-loss situation. 


Where do the transcendent values of the Kingdom 
come in? Is non- violence not a value of this Kingdom? We 
are a minority and, therefore, self-defensive. In such a 
Situation, the repercussions of violence would be 
incalculable on fledgling communities. But we are 
constantly challenged that in an unjust situation we cannot 
remain neutral. Activists are engaged in forming 
consciences of people based on freedom, justice, equality, 
but also on forgiveness, goodness and peace. They 
endeavour to build people by bonds that go beyond caste, 
creed and community. They aim to build a new people 
based on a new culture and a new civilization. 


And yet deep down there is a lurking fear. 


The existential fear of the other, who happens to be 
the enemy. And with whon,, in a spirit of reconciliation, one 
wishes to come to terms. This, Herbert Butterfield, calls 
the Hobbesian fear, after Thomas Hobbes, the English 
social thinker. The sensitive activist, who sees the struggle 
for justice as a constitutive dimension of his mission, also 
sees the perplexing yet courageous figure of Ghrist, the 
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suffering servant, whose kenosis on the cross was his 
answer to the powers-to-be who thought they had silenced 
him by their ultimate weapon of violence: death. 


Let us examine the acute moral dilemma faced by our 
social activists in the light of the Hobbesian fear. 


If you imagine yourself locked in a room with another 
person with whom you have often been on the most 
bitterly hostile terms, you will find yourself in a 
predicament. You both would like to throw the pistols you 
possess out of the window. Yet it is not easy. If you throw 
yours first, you rob the other man of the only reason for 
getting rid of his own. He may not keep his part of the 
bargain. 


If both of you swear to throw the pistols out together, 
you may feel the other would go through the motion of 
throwing, when in reality he holds tight to it. And you, if you 
did the honest thing, you would be at his mercy. You may 
also imagine that he possibly conceals a second pistol on 
his petson. Both of you may be well-behaved, well- 
intentioned, honest in your desire for peace to put an end 
to the predicament. 


However, if some bully comes into the room and tries 
to take your pistols from you, then as likely as not, you 
would both combine against the bully. You become as thick 
as thieves. Once the intruder is eliminated, you would be 
surprised to find yourself in the original predicament 
again. 


This is the logic of war and a situation of violent 
conflict. What is the answer? 


John, nothing of the above probably makes sense. All I 
wish to say, we cannot ignore the questions raised by 
sincere activists. Was the agony in the garden worth the 
struggle our activists go through? 


Yours fraternally in Ghrist, 


Leobard D’Souza 
Archbishop of Nagpur. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Liberative Struggles in a Violent Society encapsules the 
process, deliberations and documents of the Workshop on 
the ‘Dynamics of the Liberative Struggles of the Poor and 
the Oppressed” organised by the FORUM of Religious for 
Justice and Peace, from 17 - 21 August, 1990, at Jeevan 
Jyothi Retreat House, Hyderabad. Fifty-two Religious Social 
Activists, Intellectuals, CRI and GBGI representatives from 
all over India and a lone member from Bangladesh 
participated. The Workshop was inaugurated by Archbishop 
S Arulappa of Hyderabad. 


The Ghristian saga of salvation is one of liberation 
from sin and the consequences of sin. It is the 
proclamation of the transformation of an alienated 
humanity into a reconciled community. It is an 
annunciation of the dawn of a new creation that has 
regained its wholeness. 


These motifs of liberation and _ transformation 
necessarily have a social and revolutionary content. The 
divine-human-cosmic power they symbolize should break 
forth in ways which force humanity to reorganise its 
communal life and to grow into a liberative relatedness to 
the cosmos. 


The liberative praxis of the poor and the dispossessed 
is the locus of the transformation announced in the Bible. 
It is from the suffering of the exploited that wholeness 
breaks forth. It is in their struggle against evil and injustice, 
that God breaks into history. 


If the cause of the poor, the way the Kingdom of God is 
blosssoming out in history is to have its full impact, there 
has to be a deliberate subversion of all the forces that 
thwart the initiative of the poor. All people of good will have 
to be partners in their intent and praxis. 
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In fact, many individuals, groups and societies are 
joining hands with the poor in replacing the old with a new 
order. Together with the poor, these women and men have 
been striving for a new creation, where human beings are 
in harmony with their environment, fellowmen and God. 


The subversion and reconstruction initiated by the 
poor, together with men and women of good-will 
everywhere, invite repression and violence from the 
upholders of the status quo with whom they are locked in 
struggle. Ethicists define violence as ‘saying no’ or ‘doing 
no’ to the dignity of the human person and to the full 
flowering of societies and cultures. Further, they 
distinguish between legitimate use of force used by the 
State and other lawfully constituted entities for the 
betterment of individuals and societies and the use of 
force that is morally wrong in origin and intent. 


Legitimate use of force, however, can deteriorate into 
oppressive violence and become institutionalised. It could 
thus become part of the cultural and social consciousness 
of people, legitimised by religious and social institutions. It 
is often expressed concretely in individual and collective 
acts of violence perpetrated on the powerless by those who 
govern and those who have control over the means of 
production. 


There is a need to understand the dynamics of the 
liberative struggles of the poor and of those undertaken on 
their behalf by different individuals and organisations, 
because there are common strands of commitment and 
solidarity emerging among the poor themselves and those 
who stand by then, in different parts of the country. While 
ideologies and strategies may differ, there is a common 
agreement on the goals they pursue. 


The FORUM of Religious for Justice and Peace, which 
is an association of Religious Social Activists who are 
partners in the struggles of the poor and the oppressed in 
the country, have since long expressed the need to study 
in greater depth, from a Ghristian perspective, the process 
and nature of their struggles, and the manifestations of 
resistence to these struggles which often assume violent 
forms. The Second National Meeting of the FORUM held at 
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Nagpur in February, 89, decided to hold a Workshop to 
study the issue. 


From among the numerous areas of the liberative 
struggles of the poor, the Organising Gommittee decided 
to focus on four: 1) Dalits 2) Women, 3) Medicine, 4) 
Ghurch. The choice of these four in preference to other 
dimensions of struggles was inspired by the presence in 
the FORUM of a large number of Religious Social Activists 
who are actively involved in one or the other of these areas. 


The Workshop followed an inductive method. We 
began with instances of struggle through case studies on 
each of the four areas under consideration. The 
participants themselves analysed these cases from their 
own rich and varied experiences. 


Responses to the presentations by experts in the 
respective fields added depth to the analysis. There were 
three scholarly papers presented to further clarify the 
issue involved in the case studies and the deliberations 
that followed. 


The first paper, “Socio-cultural imports of people’s 
struggles” by Paul de la Gueriviere analyses the various 
dimensions of the social process operative in our societies. 
He calls on progressive intellectuals to play a critical role in 
the integration of culture into the process of social change. 
G. Haragopal in his paper, “Socio-philosophical implica- 
tions of movements of the oppressed” discusses the many 
facets of violence that are inherent in social inter-actions 
and responses to it by sensitive individuals and groups. 
Our aim, he contends, is ultimately to create a society 
where there is neither the oppressor nor the oppressed; 
neither victims nor perpetrators of violence. Finally the 
paper of George Soares-prabhu, “The Spirituality of Jesus 
as a Spirituality of Solidarity and Struggle” presents Jesus 
pattern of a comprehensive response to violence in all its 
forms. The ethico-moral power within, provides Jesus with 
the force and the means necessary to resist the different 
forms of oppression. Jesus is presented as a model for 
social activists. 


The latter part of the Book includes statements and 
papers that will throw light on the history and quest of the 
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FORUM both at the Asia-Oceania and the national levels. 
The Vijayawada and the Gochin Statements of the GRI are 
valuable documents for Religious Social Activists, because 
in these the Major Superiors of Religious in the country 
have taken a stand that authenticates and clarifies the 
commitment to the struggles of the poor by individuals 
and small groups of Religious for the last many years. 


The paper of George Lobo, “Ghurch’s Teaching on 
Violence”, which first appeared in Jeevadhara (Nov. 1990), 
discusses the teaching of the Ghurch on violence through 
the centuries. It is included here as a ready reference on 
the matter. 


This introduction would be incomplete without 
acknowledging the efforts and contributions of some 
individuals and groups who made the Workshop a great 
learning experience and this publication a reality. 


The members of the Organising Gommittee deserve a 
special mention for planning this Workshop and directing 
it towards its desired end. The Staff of GHAI and Jeevan 
Jyothi Retreat House, and the students of Jeevan Jyothi 
Institute played an extremely supportive role in the 
organisation of the Workshop. Thanks are also expressed 
to all who were part of the Workshop as resource persons, 
delegates and staff. 


Finally, our deep appreciation goes to Ms. Patricia 
Palaparti, Executive Editor of Health Action for her 
generous editorial assistance and help with the publication 
of the Book. Mr M Leo Raj and his assistants placed their 
computer expertise at our disposal and processed the final 
drafts of the manuscript. 


It is our hope that this publication will inspire a new 
daring among the large body of Religious men and women 
in the country. We also hope that the FORUM, through this 
and other efforts, will facilitate greater solidarity, inter- 
action and collaboration in mission, among the scores of 
women and men Religious who have joined the poor in 
their struggles for a full humanity. 
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Part I 


Introducing the 
theme of the 
Workshop 


T. K. John S.J. 


he purpose of the following pages is to highlight 
certain perspectives of the workshop. The poor and 
the oppressed themselves are involved in this 
liberative struggle and the role of those who are partners 
with them is to identify themselves with their life and their 
cause. A growing awareness is dawning among theReligious 
that theirs is a special responsibility to be with them and 
contribute to the struggles of the poor. It is precisely the 


nature, role and significance of their participation, and the 
many possible implications of peoples’ struggles in an 
unjust and affluent society that will call for sustained 
reflection on and attention to, during these days. 


The nature of the present gathering of Religious who 
work with the poor and the oppressed in their liberative 
struggles is of tremendous importance to our commitment. 
Let me use the following example to initiate our corporate 
sharing and reflection. 


When a crow is grounded with one or both the wings 
crippled, practically all the crows of the region are near it, 
hovering around, First of all they express their sympathy 
and solidarity. Secondly, they want to protect the afflicted 
bird from the attacks of any possible marauders --like the 
cat, the dog, unthinking humans... Again, when one ant from 
among the thousands that march in orderly array is killed 
or wounded, suddenly an impressive gathering of 
sympathisers takes place. Indeed, marvellous is the 
expression of instinctive solidarity and sympathy when a 
member of the lower animals are ‘marginalized’ or 
‘oppressed’! But the wonder is that this is not the case with 
the ‘higher mammals’, called ‘humans’. It is common 
knowledge that not one or just a few but, in our own country 
for instance, the great majority are in this situation - fallen 
by the wayside, grounded or knocked down by the ‘fast 
runners’, and yet the reaction from fellow humans seem to 
be dismally absent. 


Faced with such an appalling picture as we have in our 
country, of a large number of people who live under a 
variety of oppressive structures and experiences, we will 
have to ask certain vital questions: What is the relavance of 
the many values and customs and institutions? What is 
Knowledge if it does not become liberative? What is culture 
if that does not lead to humanisation of all? What is 
science and progress if these do not contribute to the 
liberation of the enslaved? What is development that only 
aggravates the burden of the already over-burdened? 


Further as believers in God, and especially as 


‘Religious’ the pertinent questions are: What are religion 
and spirituality, and all related institutions and practices 
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like the cults, doctrinal and dogmatic concerns and their 
development, if these do not find their identity in their 
relatedness to the problems of the oppressed sectors of 
society? What are temples and churches, mosques and 
gurudwaras and all the sacrality that is normally associated 
with these sacred spaces if the broken and the wounded, 
the marginalised and the outcastes, are not their main 
concerns? 


Colossal is the amount of finance set aside for raising 
up and maintaining the armed forces who are there to 
defend the borders of the country. What is defending a 
mere geographic border when we cannot defend the 
border of humanity that is so constantly being invaded and 
ravaged not by outsiders but by insiders themselves? Have 
national, regional celebrations any worth when even a 
single individual is living still in sorrow and misery? These 
are some of the many questions that stir up in our hearts, 
challenging us to solidarity and concern for the poor and 
the oppressed. 


What is the FORUM for? The FORUM is a group drawn 
from among theReligious who are “social activists who have 
taken a stand on behalf of the oppressed” and who “often 
confront oppressive structures and powers”. It is their 
conviction that they are “constantly called to confront 
them with determination, authenticity and creativity”. 


What is the precise goal of the group? It is “to struggle 
for a humanized world”, for a world where women are not 
deprived of their rightful place in the struggle for a new 
humanity”, “where the dalits and the tribal people will have 
their human dignity restored” (Extracts from the 
Constitution). 


It may be relevant to locate these identical-statements 
in certain historical and biblical perspectives. We recall the 
doings and the consequent sayings of Yahweh Himself for 
that purpose. What was the pattern of Yahweh when He 
tried to train the people and help them achieve their 
liberation from the oppressive situations in Egypt? It is: 
first action then explanation. First the event and then the 
drawing out of the significance of the event. First the 
liberative step, and then the teaching through the 


prophets. Both these took place through the instrumen- 
tality of the prophets. Both the action and the illuminating 
explanation were aimed at blasting the unjust relations and 
structures of the times, structures that defied the 
ordinances of Yahweh for the welfare of the entire 
community. 


Let us look at the life of Moses. Mosaic experience had 
led to and had sprung from the experience of the life- 
struggle of the people. The burning bush was the frying pan 
that was the experiences of an oppressed people, an 
exploited and used people. Moses met God and the people 
just there. It eventually led to the promulgation of the 
Decalogue which laid the foundation of an ethico-moral 
order and of a new culture in human history. This was 
central to the so-called Palestinian settlement, when 
people lived in accordance with laws of Yahweh, and 
became a people. But decline set in, in the course of time. 


Let us look at the pattern set by the prophet: Jesus of 
Nazareth. Though of royal lineage, he was born in a poor 
family. Early in His life, He became a ‘free man’ in so far as 
He opted to be a poor man with no roots, no institutions, 
no organisations to which to belong and from which to 
draw strength. Though cut off from the roots of power and 
strength, He was nevertheless rooted in a unique source: 
the Father. The Father was the transparent reality and 
presence in His life and work. In Him He saw all human 
beings, especially the poor, the outcaste, the marginalized, 
the weak and the infirm in their manifoldness. His 
sympathy and concern for them, His understanding and 
love for them, was a force, a power, that drove Him more 
and more into the midst of this sector. 


And yet, it was Jesus’ conviction that the people will 
not become effectively free and united if the source of 
their evils are not traced and tackled. He identified them 
named them and their behaviour, denounced them 
ruthlessly, and in doing so He confronted them. But even 
these denunciations were liberative and creative. His 
defence of the poor was a message for the leaders 
responsible for their poverty and injustice. 


. Divine entry into history, into the life of the people, as 
in the Old Testament so in the New, was always to bring 
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about human wel ‘are and equality, to establish sharing and 
caring, to foster peace and harmony that are worthy of God. 


But it is to be admitted that over the centuries, the 
experience could nct be preserved intact. What was 
primarily a socially regenerating and restoring event and 
experience began to become subject of abstract treatment 
and doctrinal formulations, on the one hand, and 
ritualisation, on the other. ‘Tire full import and significance 
were lost sight of. Ghristian primordial experience could 
not become a pattern for group living with the rootedness 
in the economic, the social, the political and the cultural 
areas of the life of the individuals and the group. Many 
disasters overtook that history. 


Feudalism, the crusades, the colonisation and the 
accompanying plunder of the culture and the wealth of the 
colonised, the industrial revolution, :nd a host of major 
events occurred in quick succession and Ghristian 
theology and practice capitulated to these dreadful forces. 
The lessons from the history of these e/ents as a result of 
reflections, have been quite instructiv: and the recent 
developments in the Church are indications. 


Radical questions are being raised in many circles, 
especially among those who are associzted with groups 
and individuals who are committed to the liberation of the 
oppressed. What vital link can we find existing between the 
many sacraments and the Ghristian praxis ? What is the 
social, empirical content of the celebrations that mark the 
calendar of the Ghurch ? What is the liberat've thrust of the 
many ministries to which a sizable section in the Ghurch 
are committed ? What are the implications of the vows 
taken by the Religious, and especially to be poor ? These 
and similar questions are often raised in the face of the 
all-pervasive and humiliating poverty and human 
degradation, crimes and violence, and the helplessness 
experienced by people without power. 


The Indian Religio-Cultural Ethos 


These concerns have particular relevance in the Indian 
context. Years ago when Jayaprakash Narayan resigned 
from the Indian Socialist party, among the reasons he gave 
for quitting the party was this: that socialism as espoused 
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and understood by the party at that time did not have the 
moral power and will to do good to the people. He was 
referring to the absence of a humanism supported and 
sustained by the moral and spiritutal milieu of the country. 
Attention was being drawn thereby that no programme of 
action, political, economic, cultural, is relevant and fulfilling 
in this land without their embodying the spiritual concerns 
of the people. In the context of our reflection these days, 
one aspect of tnis culture alone is being introduced which 
could be fruitfully kept in mind when we reflect on the 
Dynamics of the Liberative Struggles of the poor and 
Oppressed. 


Respect and regard for life in all its forms had been an 
early insight. Jainism and Buddhism did from early times 
express this concern as a main tenet of their 
religiosity. Supreme regard for life is an outcome of the 
solidary perception of things. Everything is regarded as 
related by a spiritual bond. Reverence and regard for life, is 
the concrete expression of bhootadya (goodwill towards all 
forms of living creatures). Ahimsa, and a kind of 
vegetarianism that subseqently developed in this country, 
are inspired by this early insight. Asoka’s effort to 
transcribe this insight in terms of state laws is still 
regarded by historians and humanists as one of the major 
contributions of our culture. The insight is found also in the 
religious epics of India, like the Mahabharata.In our times 
Gandhi converted it into a weapon of moral and spiritual 
power to wage his political battles, thus demonstrating that 
ahimsa is a moral force capable of overcoming evil and 
contributing to the liberative struggles of the enslaved 
peoples. This background of the Indian religio- cultural 
ethos could profitably be kept in mind in our 
considerations. 


The Identity Of The Group And Its Anchorage 


A second important consideration: the identity of the 
group and its anchorage. It is as “Religious”, we make our 
reflections on our participation in the struggles of the poor 
and the oppressed. About the legitimacy there is no 
question. But concern is expressed that such struggles 
often lead to use of force and even eruptions of violence. 
Liberative struggles are never cake walks. Religious 
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normally assemble for conferences, retreats and such 
activities, apart from their regular “ministries”. They also 
come in groups to participate in religious processions. 
Education, health care and other forms of ministries are 
also fora at which and through which contribution is made 
to the service of the people in general. But to initiate 
actions aimed at restoration of offended justice, for 
removal of systems and structures that are oppressive, a 
very different language and culture are called for, though 
by our training we are alien to that culture and method. 
These are often dismissed as “secular” realms and 
activities, beyond the purview of the “religious”. These are 
thought to lead to approaches that may lead to violence. 
Greater is the concern expressed when the Religious are 
placed in such situations. 


To understand the nature of the problems it may be 
helpful to recall certain aspects of Religious Life.First of all 
Religious Lifeitself is a kind of protest movement. It is a 
protest, a critical stand, against the values and practices 
obtaining at a particular juncture of history in a given 
society. Taking heed of the Gospel injunctions against 
greed and avarice, against acquisition that discards eternal 
values, founders of Religious Gongregations adopt a way of 
life that is virtually a protest movement. 


Besides, the history and the charism of Religious 
Congregations will show that it is in response to a particular 
evil in tne church or in society that the founders gathered 
young men and women around them. 


Charismatic groups within the institutional church are 
called upon to contribute to the growth of the people by 
their life and witness. They are called to be the vanguard of 
a new humanity. Hence they need a great deal of freedom 
with accompanying flexibility, in their perception of reality 
and action. 


Conclusion 


The purpose of the Workshop is to explore the 
possibilites and limits of the participation of the Religious 
committed to the liberation of the oppressed, by joining 
forces with them in their struggle. 
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It is the experience of many such women and men that 
the struggles of the poor are often met with resistence and 
also violence. Hence here we will have to consider 
questions such as: Gan Religious support a violent course of 
action ? What is peace that tolerates injustice and violence 
of the oppressor ? How do we respond to situations of 
violent struggles? What are the different forms of violence? 
What happens to a culture when violent confrontations 
become unavoidable ? 


Working in a society where basic human concerns are 
at stake, the way we respond to these questions will, to a 
great extent determine the very identity of the Religious Life 
of the future. 


The Ghurch and 
liberative struggles 


Fishermen’s struggle in Kerala - A case study 
— Philomin Marie 


Introduction 


struggle and some reflection on the deeply human 

and liberating experiences, is made against the 
background of our search for a meaningful Religious 
commitment and relevant spirituality with special 
reference to obedience as a dimension of the ReligiousLife 
in such situations. Our increasing contact with the people 
in their immediate life situations awakened in us the need 
of healing them not only of their physical ills but also of 


T he following brief account of our participation in the 


*Philomin Marie is a Medical Mission Sister, working among the fisher- 
folk of Kerala. 


the injustice and exploitation of a socio-economic and 
religious order. 


The Medical Mission Sisters came to live among the 
fisherfolk of Trivandrum district as a response to the call of 
Vatican II through their Gonstitution, which says, We live out 
our healing mission as we enter the lives of other people, 
open to be affected by them and simple enough to give of 
ourselves. In community with them, we search for the evils 
which are at the root of so much suffering, so that together 
we can transform these situations”. (Gon. 9.1973) 


The Kerala Fisherfolk 


Along the 580 km coast of Kerala, there live 10 lakh 
fishermen and women. Of this 1.5 lakhs are active 
fishworkers, eking out their meagre livelihood from the 
rough seas. More than half the fisherfolk are Gatholics. 
Their life is a sad tale of a strange mixture of faith, 
superstition, exploitation and apathy. They are a very poor, 
illiterate, poorly-housed and marginalised community of 
Kerala. Though Kerala has a literacy rate of 70-80% the 
coastal area has only 20-30% literacy. 93% of the fisherfolk 
live below the poverty line. Most of them are entirely 
guided by their Parish Priests. 


But the response of the Ghurch to their economic 
plight has been one of welfare work. The church has 
traditionally collected 50% of their income, but this fund 
was utilised in putting up magnificent churches and 
schools, where only a few children of the fishermen can 
afford to attend classes. They also organise extravagant 
festivals, further exploiting the poor income of these 
fisher-folk 


A Movement Takes Shape 


Into this situation we came. Three of the Redemptorist 
priests were already there, living with them. The 
programme for community welfare organised by a few lay 
teachers were also operative in the coastal area of 
Trivandrum. This had for its focus, education and 
conscientization of the fisherfolk. 


The Medical Mission Sisters joined them in the 
programme of education and conscientization. There was 
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learning experience on both sides. We learned from the 
fisherfolk the values of equality, sharing, acceptance of 
reality and their dependence on God for tomorrow. We 
organised them to struggle for their basic needs - like 
health centres, transportation facilities for fish vendors, 
housing, etc. 


As the fisher-folk came to realize their various rights 
and the need for fighting for them, they formed a trade 
union in 1980. There was already a trade union at Alleppy 
organized by Fr.Arackal, known as _ Latin Gatholic 
Fishermen’s Union. Fishermen of Quilon and Alleppy were 
members of this Union. 


The Trivandrum Union was secular in nature: it 
included Muslims, Hindus and Christians. To be a bigger 
force, a State Federation of the District Unions was 
deemed necessary. In the beginning there were some 
conflicts in changing the sectarian name - Latin Gatholic 
Fishermen’s Union. The disagreement mostly came from 
the clergy. But by a majority decision the name was 
changed to Kerala Swathanthra Malsya Thozhilali 
Federation (KSMTF). 


The Story Of A Struggle 


The movement grew in strength through small 
struggles and culminated in the well-known 1981 struggle 
lasting 34 days. It was historic. Though Kerala is Known for 
its workers’ organizations and their struggle for their 
various demands, this was the first time that fishermen, as 
an occupational group, were organized on a mass scale to 
fight over issues centred on their life-problems. The 
Ghurch had used them to protect their schools and 
colleges before. Thirteen of the fisherfolk, including 
women, had lost their lives for something which neither 
they nor their children had ever benefited from. 


The traditional fishermen use country boats, 
(Catamarans), nets and hooks. In 1953 bottom-trawling 
was introduced in Kerala as an Indo-Norwegian Project. The 
trawlers increasingly encroached upon the territory of 
traditional fishermen, tearing their nets and often 
destroying them. This infuriated the traditional fishermen 
and stray clashes occurred. The Government saw this only 
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as a law and order problem. Over the years the fishermen 
noticed a sharp decline in the fish resources which was 
confirmed by scientific studies of the issue. The data 
collected by PUGL (People’s Union for Givil Liberties) is as 


follows. 


1971-1975 406,000 tons 
1976-1980 3,31,000 tons 
1981-1982 2,99,000 tons 


The traditional fishermen with their innate intelligence 
realised the dangers of over-fishing and the consequent 
damage to ecology caused by the trawlers. In case of 
bottom trawling, the sea bed is ploughed through to catch 
prawns and similar species. As a result a vast amount of 
young fish, eggs and vegetation is destroyed. In a study by 
PUGL, it was calculated that about 1500 tons of potential 
fish is destroyed every day by trawlers. 


The Marine Act of 1980 specified that sea waters up to 
10 KM should be exclusively reserved for traditional 
fishermen. In Kerala this was never enforced, the apparent 
excuse being that the Government did not have enough 
police force. Increasing encroachement of trawlers into the 
area of traditional fishermen, deprived them of their 
livelihood. The government failed to prevent the over- 
exploitation of marine resources. The danger of water 
pollution and ecological imbalances were ignored. 


These circumstances led to the 1981 struggle. The 
fishermen demanded ban on trawling atleast in the 
Spawning season (June, July and August). Indonesian, 
Norwegian and Philippino experiences support atleast a 
partial ban. They resorted to indefinite fasts, pickets, 
blocking highways, railway stations and the airport. 


The poor fisher-folk could not match the economic and 
political power, that the trawler owners wielded. They had 
only their man power and determination to fall back on. 
The government was clearly on the side of the boat owners. 


A few Religious activists and priests had also joined 
the 1981 struggle. Even though the hierarchy of the church 
in general was silent on the struggle, their stand was made 
clear once it was over. Thomas Kocherry, cssr, Jose 
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Kaleeckal, a diocesian priest, and the late Louise 
Panikulangaera, sdb, who had actively participated in the 
struggle, were transferred out of their dioceses at the 
request of the Bishop of Trivandrum and Quilon. There 
were no reasons given for their transfers. Did their 
provincial Superiors simply compromise with the Bishops 
in order to avoid a show-down? The general feeling is that 
the parish priests of the coastal areas were behind these 
transfers. When the fishermen were conscientized on their 
rights and became acutely aware of their exploitation even 
by their own parish priests, they began to question the 
priests. Thus the Movement had become a threat to them. 


A Partial Success 

After 34 days of intensive struggle, the agitation was 
called off. Some of the welfare demands were granted. A 
Gommission (Babu Paul Gommission) was appointed with 
the mandate to study the trawling issue. The Gommission 
submitted its report on 21-7-1982. There was unanimous 
agreement on twelve recommendations, but trawling 
during the spawning season was rejected by a majority of 
two. 


An Orchestrated Split 

A year passed and the government did nothing to 
implement the recommendations. By this time the 
Ministry had changed. The Karunakaran Ministry took over. 
The KSMTF had detailed discussions on joining other trade 
unions in the fight. Finally it was decided to do it alone. 
Immediately after the decision Fr Parsuvella, the then 
President of the KSMTF sent a personal circular 
withdrawing the planned struggle. In the Federation 
Gommittee, besides priests and nuns, there were strong 
leaders like Jochan Antony, Sheela Paul and Andrews who 
were themselves fishermen. The committee objected to 
this procedure and finally a split in the Federation 
occurred. Fr. Parsuvella formed a separate Federation — All 
Kerala Swathanthra Malsyathozhilali Federation. This was 
done with the backing of the Bishops. It was also Known as 
Diocesan Federation. 


Fr Parsuvella was always submissive to the Bishops. 
Even in the 1981 struggle, he had dispersed a crowd that 
had assembled to picket the collectorate of Quilon, at the 
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request of the Bishop. The Bishop told them that he would 
see that their demands were granted. But nothing 
happened. The Bishop was really aligning with the 
government(Gongress Party). The split caused a lot of 
misunderstanding among the public. The priests and nuns 
who were with the KSMTF were criticized by the Bishops, 
some priests and the laity. 


A Second Struggle 

Inspite of all this KSMTF grew in strength and 
organized the 1984 struggle. The demands were a prompt 
implementation of the Babu Paul CGommission 
Recommendations and a total ban on trawling during the 
months of June, July, August. A memorandum signed by 
10,000 people was submitted to the Ghief Minister. Their 
agitation was intensified with Dharnas, Marches, Picketting, 
blockade, indefinite fast etc. 39 persons went on hunger 
strike in various centres. Many (including sisters) were 
arrested and put in jail. A group of 184 persons including a 
six month old baby were kept in the jail for a day. They 
were arrested while picketting the railway station. Srs. 
Mercy, Luke and Valsa were in this group. This case went 
on for two years. 


In Galicut, Sr Alice’s and Mr Velayudhan’s fast went on 
for 15 days. In Trivandrum Sr Philomin Marie fasted for 23 
days. Other leaders fasted from 4 to 12 days each. One of 
the main programmes of the struggle was a march to the 
Secretariat. 1000 people walked from Quilon to Trivandrum 
in the pouring rain covering 60 km. It was a symbolic 
experience of the Exodus. The government did all in its 
power to abort the march with intimidation, parade of 
police force and blockade of vehicles. Inspite of all this, 
about 2500 people gathered in front of the Secretariat. That 
event demonstrated to the public how diciplined the 
movement of the fisherfolk was. The demonstrators 
remained calm and determined in the midst of heavy 
provocation. 


In the beginning the government ignored the struggle. 
Later it attributed false motives to the leaders. But finally it 
met some of the welfare demands like lumpsum grant to 
Students, old age pension, etc. Seven Bishops met the 
Ghief Minister and struck a compromise. They asked the 
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agitators to call off the struggle. The Federation stuck to the 
major demand - ban on trawling in the months of June, 
July and August. 


In Trivandrum, Philomin Marie’s fast caused anxiety. If 
something happened to her, the people’s reactions could 
get out of control. Hence the deteriorating condition of 
Philomin Marie, paucity of funds and fatigue of the 
fishermen compelled the leaders to call off the struggle for 
the time being. 


The media coverage of the entire agitation was 
surprisingly wide and very helpful in keeping up the 
tempo of the struggle. But unfortunately the emphasis was 
not on fishermen’s issues, but on the participation of the 
Religious- activists and the consequent debate in the 
Gatholic Ghurch. 


A Biased Hierarchy 


The response of the hierarchy was confusing. At a 
personal level Bishops of Tellicherry and Varapoly took an 
interest in the movement. But the K.C.B.G statement did 
not go into the merits of the struggle. They were concerned 
more with the deciplinary and moral issues arising from 
the participation of priests and nuns in the struggle. They 
promulgated that, 


(1) Fast unto death is suicidal. 
(2) Violence is not permissible. 


The statement went to the extent of prescribing that 
participation of women Religious in any future agitation can 
take place only with the permission of the local Bishop and 
their major superior! But the men Religious need only the 
permission of the local Bishop! 


There was no dialogue between the struggling faithful 
and the Bishops prior to the statement. There was no 
indepth analysis of the problems of the fisherfolk. 


When human rights are trampled upon, no one can 
remain neutral. Neutrality on such occasions is 
participation in the crime. Organisation and political clout 
are necessary for obtaining justice. From the experience of 
the struggles we learn that justice is not given but taken by 
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a concerted effort of the people. Here we cannot be 
neutral observers. 


The church, by her neutrality, is supporting the 
existing political and economic system. They are denying 
the power and responsibility they have to contribute toa 
just and human social order (Susanne Toher). Like any 
other social institution, the church too plays a significant 
role in determining the quality of life of the society. Ghurch 
can become liberative only when it breaks off from the 
narrow fundamentalistic garb and is open to all people. 


When we struggled with the people and were even 
ready to give our lives, Bishops could see this only as 
disobedience, violence, and entering into politics. Ten lakh 
people’s livelihood is threatened by the trawlers and their 
activities. But the Bishops could see only violence when 
one of their boats was destroyed by the fishermen and 
their supporters. 


In 1957 in the liberation struggle and in 1963 and 1972 
agitations to protect church-run schools and colleges, the 
fishermen were asked to join them. Also they agitated 
against the government decision to protect the teachers 
and give them proper salaries. But when it was the 
question of the poor fishermen, the Bishops joined the 
ruling classes against the poorest of the poor. 


On the one hand they preach to lay down one’s life for 
others. But when one resorts to indefinite fast to protest 
against injustice to the poor, it becomes suicide in the eyes 
of the Bishops, priests and the ruling classes. 


Fast is advocated by Prophet Isaiah as action for 
justice! Agitation and violence are used by the church to 
protect schools and colleges! This is the kind of dichotomy 
the church exhibits. When poor people fight for their 
rights, they are branded as communists and naxalites. 
Ghurch can only understand charity and distribution of 
bread. They respond to the symptoms, not to the root 
causes of the problem. That is why Archbishop Helder 
Gamara Says,” When you give food to the hungry, you will be 
called a saint. But when you ask the question why they are 
poor, you will be called a communist”. 
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The Church as an institution can never support the 
cause of the poor. Only individual laity, priests, religious 


activists and Bishops who are committed will stand by the 
poor. 


A Liberating Experience. 


The lot of the individuals committed to the cause of 
the poor is one of loneliness and isolation. We are 
sustained in the struggle because of the solidarity of the 
poor. Their selflessness helps us to carry on. 


To those of us who were in the front line, the struggle 
was deeply a human and liberating experience. It was an 
experience with definite spiritual, economic and political 
overtones. After the Struggle, thirty of us came together to 
share the experiences of the precious moments in the 
history of the struggle. I recall here a few of the many 
striking narrations of heroism and sacrifice: 


— A young woman from the fishing community who had 
joined the hunger strike said, “Hunger was never a 
stranger to my life. In the extreme poverty of my 
people my fasting seemed to be so trivial...As I lay 
fasting, my mother would come and stand near me 
weeping and begging me to go back... While Sr 
Philomin Marie’s mother would sit quietly near her, my 
mother half starved, would persuade me to stop. Sr 
Philomin Marie’s mother, like the mother of Jesus 
would give her daughter support. This touched me 
deeply and it gave me courage. I said to myself:In this 
movement I have a thousand mothers and fathers”. 


— One of the young workers who fasted for 12 days said: 
“On the sixth day of my fast young wife came with our 
child and pressed me to stop and return home. But I 
said, I am doing this for thousands of children of 
ours and women like you. Therefore there is no 
question of stopping. The mother of Jesus did not ask 
Jesus to throw away the Gross - I am happy even if this 
will mean my death. 


— Fr Aloysious Fernandes, a young diocesan priest from 
Quilon shared: “‘As I lay fasting I used to open the Bible 
at random and always got the book of Job. And 
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whatever I read had a new light, a new warmth. It was in 
that experience that I discovered the meaning of the 
Eucharist, that is essentially a gift of self to others. 
Besides this I had two new experiences (1) A reverence 
and esteem for the struggling people, (2) a sense of 
inseparable unity and solidarity with them. Once a 70- 
year-old fisherwoman came with her basket and 
smelling hands, took both my hands in hers and with 
tears in her eyes said, ‘Father you are doing this for our 
children’, and both of us wept”. 


The struggle is still continuing with success and 
failures. A solid leadership has emerged from the 
fisherfolk. Their commitment and enlightenment will 
sustain the struggle for life. We are aware that we are 
striking against the fossilised structures and systems. But 
we believe that we shall triumph one day. 
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A Response to the Gase-Study 


Joseph A. Samarakone OMI* 


esus came proclaiming the Kingdom. “Blessed are 
you poor, for yours is the Kindgom of God” (Lk. 6/20). 


The primary beneficiaries of the kingdom are the poor. 
How? Precisely because of the very nature of the Kingdom. 
The Kingdom ushers in a New Age, though not in all its 
fullness, yet the first signs of the Kingdom are being made 
manifest. The Kingdom assumes visibility only when it 
manifests itself in Love, Justice, Truth, Freedom and 
Peace, leading to the emergence of a community of 
brothers and sisters, changing, therefore, the unjust 
situations into just ones, oppressive ones to liberative ones 
and divisive ones into communitarian ones. The Kingdom 
is Good News. 


For whom is this Good News? Naturally for those who 
suffer injustice and oppression, those who are 
marginalized and pushed to the peripheries of human 
society, those who are denied communion and 
participation in the Life of the human community and 
hence their rightful place in society. These are the poor, 
the dispossessed, and the oppressed, the scum of society. 


Hence the Poor are called Blessed. Jesus is telling 
them: “Now that the Kingdom is beginning to be 
proclaimed, is beginning to advance, you can expect to be 
delivered from your slavery. Your liberation is under way. 
The Kingdom is making common cause with you.” 


*Joseph A. Samerkone is a priest of the Order of the Oblates of Mary 
Immaculate from Sri Lanka. He is on the staff of the Oblate House in 


Bangalore. 
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This is called the “preferential option for the poor.” 


At the very outset as he inaugurates his Mission, Jesus 
presents the credentials of his Mission by calling to 
witness Prophet Isaiah: 


“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me 

to preach the good news to the poor. 

He has sent me to proclaim release 

to the captives and recovery of sight 

to the blind, to set at liberty those 

who are oppressed, to procalim the 
acceptable year of the Lord” (Ik. 4/18, 19 
quoted from Is.61/1-2). 


It is true Jesus was pointing to a blindness, an 
oppression, a captivity deeper and more interior than mere 
sociological categories, namely the blindness, the 
oppression and captivity of Sin. 


But Jesus leaves us in no doubt that the full sense of 
his proclamation includes human blindness, slavery and 
oppression in all its forms. He starts liberating people 
from their physical ailments: healing the blind, the deaf 
and the dumb. Then he proceeds to effect cures which are 
not merely bodily ones: he cures the possessed and the 
lepers, thus promoting the social integration of the 
marginalized and the oppressed. He goes beyond this by 
liberating the people from the Sin of Religion spawned 
by the pharisaical aberrations of that time which was 
enslaving the people to the letter of the law, preventing the 
people from seeing the true “face of God”. 


We can be absolutely sure of this for when John the 
Baptist sent messengers asking Jesus if he was the 
Messiah the credentials Jesus offered makes this crystal 
clear: “Go and tell John what you have seen and heard; the 
blind see again, the lame walk, lepers are cleansed, and the 
deaf hear, the dead are raised to life, the Good News is 
proclaimed to the poor....” (LK.7/21-22). 


Jesus thus gave to all his disciples to whom he has 
entrusted his Mission, the essential characteristics of the 
Evangelization of which Jesus is the model and witness. 
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Thus the Ghurch snould be the servant of the Kingdom and 
we should be the servants of the servant Church furthering 
the cause of the Kingdom just as Jesus did. (cf. Segundo 
Galilea, The Beautitudes, pp.12-20) 


When the Ghurch was under the spell of Emperor 
Constantine, thrones and dominations marched into the 
Church and an elite bourgeois Christianity sought to distort 
the Jesus of the Gospel and his message. Liberation was 
interpreted in terms of salvation from interior sins 
affecting purely the soul while the body was ignored or 
given a low place in the Ghristian vision. Hence struggles 
for an integral liberation became suspect for the Ghurch. 


History, in the meantime, threw up prophets like Karl 
Marx to humanize a dehumanized industrial, capitalistic 
society and to lead their struggles. But all were questioned 
by the now Imperial Ghurch which was lost in externals like 
coronation ceremonies and weilding political power. 
Rightly then Pope John XXIII said, in lighter vein though, 
that he was convening the Vatican Gouncil II, “to remove 
the dust of the empire which has settled down on the 
throne of St Peter from the time of King Gonstantine!” The 
Ghurch now far from being the Liberator of the oppressed 
found itself either being silent to or aligning with 
oppressive structures! Alistair Kee succinctly argues in his 
book Constantine Versus Christ: ‘‘Not that Emperor 
Gonstantine believed in anything CGhristian. But what 
Gonstantine believed later came to be called Ghristian”’ ! 


If anyone within the Church, if any faithful disciple of 
Jesus, raised the voice of protest and spoke about 
liberation he or she became an embarrassment to the 
Ghurch. No wonder people like Sister Philomin Marie and 
others in similar liberative struggles are a source of 
embarrassment to some Ghurchmen. The teaching of 
Jesus is clear when he says: “Greater love has no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his friends” (Jn 
15/13). But the establishment refuses to see that you are 
reproducing in your life the pattern of the life of Jesus. It 
has a very convenient word to condemn such noble and 
sublime acts such as fasting: “Suicide”! 


When the Kerala Gatholic Bishop’s Gonference (KGBG) 
assembled on 14 July, 1984, to study the whole issue of 
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“The Kerala Fisherfolk Struggle”, great hopes were raised. 
We rightly expected them to study this issue thoroughly, 
especially by basing themselves on the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and as our pastors, to teach and guide us. 


Unfortunately this hope did not materialise. The whole 
outcome was a disappointment. They never addressed 
themselves to the real issues of justice and human rights. 
Instead they came out with some disciplinary matters as to 
whose permission Priests and Religious should obtain 
before entering liberation struggles! An opportunity to 
reflect theologically on the many significances of the 
historic event was lost forever. The KGBG failed in its 
teaching responsibility and reduced its role to a mere 
juridical arbitrator. It ordered: “...With regard to the 
involvement of Priests and Religious in agitations and 
public demonstrations the Bishops .... arrived at the 
following decisions: 


“1. Under no circumstances ‘fast unto death’ and the 
use of violence as well as participation in demonstrations 
or protests involving use of such means are allowed....” 
(released by Mgr A.B. Jacob, Bishop of Trivandrum, No. 
690/84/186, 23-07-1984).” 


In contrast it is encouraging to note how other 
Christian religious bodies/associations and _ individuals 
addressed their mind to this issue in its totality and 
initiated relevant contextual theological reflection. India 
being the most proper locus for a study of the issue of 
“Satyagrahaand Fast” of which the Father of the Nation, 
Gandhiji, has given an existential exegesis by his very life, 
theologians like T.KJohn sj, and Joseph Thekkinedath 
authored excellent articles on the Gandhian view of “fast 
unto death”. 


“On critical occasions Gandhiji undertook Satyagraha 
with fast. It was his contention that a Satyagrahirisks all 
and offers himself as a willing and pure sacrifice. Therefore 
a fast was not only a purificatory act but a sacrifice, 
sometimes even a supreme sacrifice  ....... A fast 
undertaken for a great cause even if it leads to one’s death 
is for him (Gandhi) a sacrifice, part of voluntary suffering 
in order that the truth in the Opponent may be released. It 
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is an other-orientated action. Both Gandhi and_ his 
disciple-commentator Mahadeva Desai, often referred to 
Jesus’ handing Himself over into the hands of his killers, 
not a suicide but a supreme sacrifice for a sacred cause” 
(T.K. John sj., “Satyagraha and Fast according to Gandhi”, 
“Vidyajyoti”, October 1984, Vol. XLVIII, No. 9, p. 4624). 


Writes Joseph Thekkinedath, “If used as a last resort 
by those who have mastered the science of Satyagraha, 
fasting (unto death) not only diminishes violence but also 
is the most potent and infallible weapon against injustice” 
(Fasting unto death: Gandhian view”, Caritas, 52 (1985) 
p.22) 


The Jesuit staff of the Indian Social Institute and of 
Vidyajyoti, after reflecting on the fishermen’s struggle in 
Kerala, released a statement in which one reads: “We know 
that some people viewed with apprehension the use of fast 
as a weapon of struggle by some of the participants, 
including Sisters and Priests. However fasting is a spiritual 
tool viewed positively by most religious traditions including 
the biblical .. In recent times, under the inspiration of 
Gandhiji, above all, and followed by other activists, fast has 
become a tool in the non-violent struggle for justice. 


“According to Gandhiji by accepting this suffering, 
related somehow to the unjust situation, one comes into 
contact with the truth within the opponent which is related 
to God’s own Truth. Such a practice releases God’s 
redemptive moral force into the world. Its function is to 
touch and convert the heart of the oppressor, not to 
destroy him. Unfortunately, the press and popular parlance 
spoke of this action as a ‘fast unto death’, thus giving it an 
appearance of suicide. In reality it was a fast for justice and 
unto justice, i.e. to be continued till justice could be 
obtained, not with the purpose or aim of dying in the 
struggle but of releasing ever greater moral force and 
pressure until the change of heart of the oppressors would 
be achieved. 


Surely, to exert such moral pressure in a just struggle 
is not wrong, and if the fast is indefinitely prolonged the 
reason for this is the obstinancy of the unjust oppressor. 
The fasting person’s point of view is that one must be 
ready to sacrifice oneself for the important cause of 
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people’s liberation and welfare, without counting the cost. 
Such indeed is the extent of the demand of the Ghristian 
love for one’s neighbour.” (cf.Felix M Poddimattam, OFM 


Cap., Fast unto Death, pp.47-48) 


A theologian like Felix M. Poddimattam, OFM Gap., 
used this occasion to contextually theologize and came out 
with his findings and insights in a book entitled: Fast unto 
Death: Suicide or Self-Sacrifice? and showed convincingly 
that “Fast unto Death” undertaken in the _ given 
circumstances was indeed a noble and sublime act of 
supreme self-sacrifice. He drew his inspiration not only 
from the Scriptures, the teachings of the Ghurch, 
theologians, philosophers, and from other Religions, but, 
as he stated, “from our shared moral experience and from 
right reason” (p.60), which he used as a touchstone to 
determine human morality. 


One should not forget the irony of history that some- 
times theologians and Ghurch leaders in some countries, 
while theologizing in the context of various problems 
confronting the people, were found to be justifying various 
kinds of killings, wars against an unjust aggressor, and even 
the use of nuclear weapons, and pressurise the Ghurch to 
accept these positions. But the Indian Church couldn't 
demonstrate to the Universal Ghurch the sublimity of “Fast 
unto Death” for a noble cause, as taught and lived by the 
Father of the Nation, Gandhiji. 


The Fishermen's Struggle should have been a golden 
opportunity for the Ghurch to address itself creatively to 
this issue in depth, and assisted no doubt by our 
theologians do well as the “Wisdom of the land”, to enter 
into the liberative struggles of the people, and teach, guide, 
and lead the people. In this way we would have helped the 
Universal Church appreciate better the value ofSatyagraha 
and Fast unto Death. After all from where does the 
Universal Ghurch draw its wisdom and Strength except 
from the cumulative shared wisdom of the local Ghurches? 
But this did not materialise. 


One would doubt if there is no truth in the accusation 
that the church in India is only an “Indian branch” of the 
Roman Ghurch which does not have a theology of its own 
except the imported theology of the West. A Local Ghurch 
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becomes a reality when it strikes deep roots in the 
liberative struggles of the people, interpreting these in the 
light of the message of liberation brought to us by Ghrist. 
Liberation is the sole concern of Christ and his Ghurch. 


As Aloysius Pieris sj, says, “A Theology is valid if it 
originates, develops and culminates in the praxis/process 
of liberation.....the same praxis of liberation that makes a 
theology valid also creates the indigenous identity of the 
local church that co-originates with that theology...a 
liberation theology begins to be formulated when a given 
Ghristian Gommunity begins to be drawn into a local 
people’s struggle for full humanity and through that 
struggle begins to sink its roots into the life and culture of 
these people.... An Asian Theology of Liberation, p.111). 
This is authentic Inculturation. But the Ghurch in India is a 
far cry from being an authentic Local Ghurch. 


In this context it is very refreshing to note that the 
GBGI appointed a Gommittee under its own Justice and 
Peace Gommission with Archbishop Gecil D’Sa as 
Chairman along with Bishop George V.Saupin, S.J., to study 
this issue. This committee assisted by three theologians, 
Felix Wilfred, S.Arockiasamy, sj., and George Soares-Prabhu 
sj., called on the Ghristian activists, especially those 
involved in the Kerala Fisherfolk Struggle as well as the 
Bishops of Kerala for an in-depth analysis of the issues 
involved. 


The Gommittee met at “Jeevan Jyothi” Retreat House, 
Hyderabad. The Ghristian activists including some 
Religious and Priests, notably Sister Philomin Marie and 
others enthusiastically responded. But no member of the 
Kerala Bishops Gonference turned up, and Archbishop 
Anthony Padiyara sent his representative - Fr Adapur sj. 
The KGBG Statement was studied at this meeting. But this 
didn’t receive much support. The liberation struggles of the 
people and the deep involvement of Priests and Religious 
in this liberative struggle received high commendation. 


So too the GRI National Assembly took up this issue 
and favourably commented on this liberation struggle. At 
the request of the Kerala unit of the GRI, the National GRI 
officially deputed the Kerala GRI Unit to have a dialogue 
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with the Kerala Bishops. The issue was studied under the 
Chairmanship of Fr Sebastian Painadath SJ-, and a report 
was presented to the Bishops of Kerala, highlighting the 
justice and human rights issues involved. The Bishops 
were unmoved. They allowed these reports to be read but 
were not inclined to have any discussion on the issues 


raised. 


The response of the Kerala Bishops to these reports 
was not very encouraging. “We have already taken a stand 
on this issue!” was all that they would say. 


Involvement of Religious in liberative struggles 


A Ghurch which holds incarnation as its corner-stone 
cannot dissociate herself from the liberation struggles of 
her people for full humanity. The history of the Church is 
replete with many instances of Ghurch leaders making 
political options: St Ambrose boldly confronted Emperor 
Theodosius and denied him entrance into the church for 
his massacre of innocent people. So too in the Middle Ages 
and down to our present time in Latin America, in Poland, 
and in many other places, Ghurch leaders along with their 
people have struggled for justice and freedom. 


Even our Indian Ghurches have had recourse to 
political action to secure its rights. In Kerala there was the 
1957 political action when the Kerala Ghurch took to the 
streets and threatened to bring down the Gommunist 
Government then in power in the State and later on the 
Kerala Ghurch took up agitational politics to protect its 
educational institutions (cf. Abraham Puthumana ~ 
“Response to the Kerala Fishermen’s Struggle”, Vidyajyothi, 
Vol.48 (1984) pp. 477-478). 


A dismaying factor in the Indian Ghurch’s political 
activity is that every time it took to political action, it was to 
protect its own rights and institutions, especially 
educational institutions where it has invested its vast 
resources both in terms of personnel and finance. The 
issues of the Kingdom seem to recede into oblivion. A case 
in point is the protest against the rape of two Sisters in an 
English Medium School in Gajraula, Uttar Pradesh. But 
when the Parish Priest and the Ghristians of a parish in 
Kerala, raised their voices in protest against the rape of 
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some women at Thangamani in Idukki, Kerala, they were 
silenced by the Church officials! 


Role of Violence 


In condemning the Kerala Fishermen’s Struggle, the 
KGBG ruled out “the use of Violence’ which can “under 
no circumstances be allowed”. Here violence is purely 
determined in terms of its external manifestation: use of 
physical force, destruction of property, bloodshed, injury 
and death. No attempt is made to study the liberative 
aspects of violence and, therefore, the therapeutic effects 
of certain types of violence. 


I am very happy that this workshop has set as its goal 
to study the function of liberative violence in people’s 
struggles and, therefore, to establish its moral legitimacy, 
as opposed to oppressive violence which is unleashed by 
powerful forces in society, notably the _ Institutional 
Violence perpetrated by the State, Ghurch, and other 
Establishments. 


One cries “Violence” whenever one sees “Blood”, 
death and destruction. But this is part of a behavioural 
reaction. One has only to open his or her eyes wide to see 
the terrible violence unleashed on innocent people by 
decisions made and treaties signed in air-conditioned 
rooms where one does not see a drop of blood! When Pope 
Alexander VI signed the infamous Bull in 1493, handing 
over the African and Asian Gontinents - the whole of the 
New World, “by the authority of almighty God which we 
enjoy, to the Spanish and Portugese Kings and their 
successors for all time so that the barbarian peoples in 
these lands may be reduced to submission and led to the 
faith”, (cf. Walbert Buhimann OFM Gap., The Missions on 
Trial, 1978, p.27) little did he realize that this act was to let 
loose terrible violence, oppression and exploitation on 
innocent, unsuspecting people for the next 500 years or so. 


“The Christian prazeros’, using Christianity as a cover, 
permitted themselves every form of cruelty. Even as late as 
the beginning of the 19th Gentury 25,000 slaves were being 
exported every year. As a consolation prize they were 
baptized before they departed!” (op.cit.p.27). When this 
kind of compromise results in death to continents and 
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cultures how does one name it? Is it not oppressive 
violence? 


Isn’t the caste system, entrenched in this land for 
centuries which dehumanizes millions and millions of the 
citizens of this country, one of the worst forms of violence 
perpetrated for centuries in India!? 


If people organize themselves and rise up against this 
exploitation just in self-defence to free themselves from 
the yoke of this oppressive, dehumanizing violence and try 
to live with human dignity and freedom, can we term this 
“Violence” and condemn this? 


Fr S Arokiasamy Ss,j., theologizing on violence, argues 
the case with crystal clarity: “The justice of this struggle 
against injustice -institutionalized injustice - is not 
recognised. The oppressors seem suddenly ‘enlightened’ 
about ‘violence’, and define the actions of the oppressed 
claiming their rights as violence, thus pre-empting any 
challenge to the prior violence of their own organized, 
orchestrated and structural injustice. The oppressed are 
actually forced to struggle against a totalising system and 
give witness to an alternative society. 


The violence of the oppressor dehumanises the 
oppressor and the oppressed. The oppressed, fighting to 
remove the violence of the oppressor, even if he appears 
to be violent liberates the oppressed from oppression and 
humanises the oppressors by depriving them of the power 
which dehumanises them. Injustice is what reaps a harvest 
of violence. Those who make a _ peaceful revolution 
impossible make _ violent revolution unavoidable” 
(S. Arokiasamy s,j., “Sinful Structures in the Theology of 
Sin”, Vidyajyothi, Vol. XLIX (1985), pp 493-494). 
Unfortunately for long the Ghurch had condemnéd these 
acts calling them violence and therefore immoral, and 
found herself in the strange company of the oppressors. 
Oppressors naturally had a lot to thank the times for 
inventing such convenient theology which favoured the 


colonizer and the oppressor and prolonged the slumber of 
the oppressed. 


Cardinal Maurice Roy, President of the Pontifical 
Gommission for Justice and Peace, commenting on the 
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10th anniversary of Pope John XXIII encyclical, “Pacem in 
Terris”, notes the many forms of violence - physical, 
structural, cultural, and goes on to speak about the more 
radical forms which attack the very fabric of society. (cf. 
Joseph Gremillion, The Gospel of Peace and Justice 
pp.118-119). 


The principle of “self-Defence” as taught by St Thomas 
Aquinas and others would certainly seem to justify the 
defensive and revolutionary violence of people to free 
themselves from the yoke of slavery and dehumanization. 
In understanding the liberative aspects of violence the 
Universal Ghurch understandably goes through a slow 
process of conscientization. 


Vatican II in Its “Pastoral Document on the Church in 
the Modern World”, which came out of the Ghurch’s great 
desire “to dialogue with the contemporary world” and to 
further “the Active Presence of the Ghurch in Upbuilding 
the World” (cf. op.cit.p.126), though was not fully 
appreciative of the “Guerilla warfare”, does deow insight 
and foresight in adding already in 1963: “In 
many cases the use of terrorism is regarded as a new way 
to wage war” (Gaudiua et spes: No. 79). 


In his Encyclical “Populorum Progressio” (March 26, 
1967), Pope Paul VI, though cautions against the 
“temptation to have recourse to violence in the face of 
injustice crying to heaven, nevertheless makes an 
exception permitting revolutionary violence “where there 
is manifest long-standing tyranny which would do great 
damage to fundamental personal rights and dangerous 
harm to the common good of the country” (No.31). Though 
Pope Paul VI doesn’t fully advocate violence, he is not 
saying “peace at any price.” He immediately adds the key 
elements of his whole development-liberation message 
“We want to be clearly understood that the present 
situation must be faced with courage and the injustices 
with bold transformations, with innovations that go deep. 
Urgent reforms should be undertaken without delay” 
(Populorum Progressio, No. 32). 


We need to go into the complex problem of violence 
and attempt at a mature formulation and its clear 
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articulation of violence that enhances LIFE and hence 
Liberative Violence. 


Our Problems 


The Ghurch in India has witnessed the grim spectacle 
of abuse of authority. Authority which was meant to SERVE 
after the mannar of our SatguruJesus who “came to serve 
and not to be served unto” (Mk 10/45), has vested our 
Ghurch leaders with absolute power, and this, as the 
dictum goes, corrupts them absolutely. 


In many a Seminar and Workshop we bemoan the fact 
that our Bishops and Ghurch leaders are abusing their 
power, that they are arrogant, virtual dictators and “Despots 
in purple”, though this does not apply to each and every one 
of them, as quite a number in their ranks are certainly men 
of sterling character. But what do we do about this 
problem?. As someone Said, “If we are not part of the 
solution, then we are part of the problem!” 


We have become mute spectators unable to raise our 
voice of protest against the injustices in the Ghurch. We 
have capitulated. We should certainly love our pastors and 
respect them. It is precisely this love of our Pastors, and 
hence our desire to see them with a human face that 
should compel us to perform at times the painful duty of 
playing our prophetic role in cleansing the Ghurch 
Organism and humanizing the Ghurch leadership. In this 
prophetic ministry we have to follow at times, what T K 
John sj., called, “the Pedagogy of Yahweh: Explosion first 
and explanation afterwards!” 


It is for this reason that the Religious do not strictly 
belong to the structure of the Ghurch. They are a kind of 
nondescript people called to stand at the point of crisis 
and fight the “Mammon” of wealth, power, and arrogance. 
They are called to play their prophetic role by a kind of 
“creative non-conformism. 


In January 1988 when the theme of “Prophetic role of 
Religious Life” was taken up at the GRI National Assembly 
held in Gochin, we could hear many a Mother General 
exclaiming that raising the voice of protest against injustice 
in the Ghurch is “Disobedience to the Bishops!” It is this 
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misunderstanding coupled with the uncritical judgement 
that Bishops speak in the name of God that has lent legiti- 
macy for the Bishops who perpetrate their stranglehold 
on everyday life, especially the decision-making process in 
the lives of Christians, particularly of Priests and Religious, 
and domesticate them. 


Witness for example how the Ghristian Gommunity of 
Kerala and the rest of India by and large hailed the 
liberative action of Sister Philomin Marie and others 
involved in the Fisherfolk’s Struggle. When the agitation 
was at its peak the Kerala Bishops gave a peremptory order 
to call off the agitation. Apart from a few who were able to 
analyse critically the whole situation, the Kerala Christian 
community by and large withdrew from giving moral 
support to the agitation. 


The people involved in the struggle for justice 
including the Priests and Religious stood alone to wage a 
lone battle. Certain Ghristian communities went even to 
the extent of ostracizing Sister Philomin Marie and others, 
often making derogatory references to them. The Religious 
Superiors were compelled to transfer those involved in the 
agitation to other places. Such is the stranglehold of the 
Bishops on the Ghristian community and the extent of 
their domestication of the members in the name of “holy 
obedience” How do Bishops who preach to us about 
obedience react when it is their turn to obey an 
unpleasant order from their higher superiors, viz. the 
Pope? A case in point is the arbitrary and whimsical 
interdiction served on a priest in Kerala by his Bishop. The 
priest concerned was courageous enough to petition Rome 
against his suspension order. Rome found this suspension 
order unjust and arbitrary. This was communicated to the 
Bishop a few months ago. 


The Bishop who gave due publicity to his order through 
the diocesan organ hasn’t still revoked the order, much 
less given publicity to the order from Rome, nor has he 
assigned the priest a ministry in diocese. Apart from 
some faint voices of protest, the whole Church in Kerala in 
general, where this issue was alive, and the Diocese 
in particular, including the Presbyterium has capitulated to 
the whims and caprice of a Bishop. An ominous silence 
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prevails in the Diocese. When we surrender our duty of 
playing the prophetic role then we forfeit our right to exist 


as Religious! 


Conclusion: “Sit loose to all forms of Power” 


The characteristics of a true Evangelizer as given to us 
by the life and example of Jesus Christ makes it plain that 
authentic liberative struggle is a mission entrusted to those 
who are poor or who have become poor. Jesus offers his 
disciples not a crown of glory but the Cross. Hence let us 
be wary of every manifestation of power and wealth. Let us 
not lean on any power — be it political or ecclelsiastical. 
Let us not lean on Mammon. 


If we do, we will betray the people and their struggle 
for justice; we will never be able to play our prophetic role. 
Remember, the prophets of old were neither on the side of 
the Kings nor of the Priests; they placed their trust only in 
Yahweh. So let us like true prophets of the Lord, after the 
example of Jesus, place our trust in God and like true 
Saniyasis surrender ourselves to the Lord. 


When we enter into Intimacy with the Lord we begin 
to discover our sisters and brothers and thus enter into 
solidarity and GOMMUNION with them. As Mother Teresa 
so beautifully put it: “The Holy Hour before the Eucharist 
should lead us to the Holy Hour with the poor. Our 
Eucharist lacks something if it does not lead us to love and 
serve the poor” (Gedric Rebello sj., The Other Eucharist 
p.35). 


Our liberative struggles will Fecundate and lead us to 
Gommunion with our Sisters and Brothers and with 
Mother Nature leading to Cosmic Communion and thus 
usher into the Dance of Ecstasy of Communion with the 
Lord. 
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Dalits and Liberative 
Struggles 


A Gase Study 
Antony Raj S.J.* 

I. Introduction 
ndifference, insensitivity, callousness, and disrespect 


on the part of the Ghurch authorities towards the 
dalit! Gatholics provide the context of the dalit anger in 


*Antony Raj s.j. of Ideas Centre, Madurai examines the awakening among 
dalit Christians in Tamil Nadu. The focus of the case study is the 
convention of dalit Ghristians which faced stiff opposition from the 
institutional church, revealing the structures of injustice and violence built 
into the Ghristian community. 
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Pondicherry-Cuddalore diocese. George Menezes, Presli- 
dent of the All India Gatholic Union writes, ‘When those 
limits of toleration have been reached by our SG/ST? 
Christians they will revolt ... and their anger, their violence 
will be turned not against a distant faceless Government, 
but upon you and me, the elite amongst the laity and the 
arrogant among theClergy, religious and the Bishops. I pray 
that such a time will not have to come” (Report, 1989:196). 
Mr Menezes’ fear has come true. The angry dalits are 
becoming dangerous, and they have started directing their 
anger against the church authorities, particularly the 
arrogant among them. Places like Ghengalpattu, Vellore, 
Dindigul, Madras (Dhyana Ashram) and Pondicherry have 
witnessed ripples of the dalit unrest in Tamil Nadu®. 
These spontaneous outbursts are only the tip of the 
iceberg. 


The rumblings in Pondicherry have recently hit the 
headlines and the phenomenon has to be analyzed and 
evaluated critically. The Garnatic Mission with its 
headquarters in Pondicherry was founded by the French 
Jesuits around 1700. Subsequently, the Jesuits handed 
over the mission to the Paris Foreign Mission Society in 
1776. It became a Vicariate Apostolic in 1836 and was 
raised to an Archbishopric in 1886. Most Rev Selvanathar is 
its present Archbishop. The diocese comprises the entire 
Union Territory of Pondicherry and nearly the whole of 
South Arcot District. There are sixty-two parishes in this 
diocese with a population of 2,57,698 (1989 ORDO) 


II Roots Of The Dalit Anger 
The dalit Gatholics, who form nearly three-fourth of the 
total Gatholic population of the diocese, are a faceless 


outcaste group. The church authorities have been very 
unfair to them. 


1 The priests and caste Ghristians of this diocese do not 
respect them as human beings. That there are separate 
seating arrangements in the church at Ghengaimedu, 
separate graveyards at Anilady, Irudayapuram, Kalleri, 
Karaikal, and other places, separate ‘thomba’ (hearse) 
at Kalleri, Iraiyur and Nedungapattu, suffice to 
underscore the existence of caste discrimination in the 
church. 
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While the caste Christians at Irunthai are offered chairs 
during liturgical services and nuptial blessings, the 
dalit Gatholics are denied such facilities on both 
occasions. These instances of physical segregation and 
separation are not only a reflection of the social 
structure, but expressions of divided hearts and minds. 
This is bound to create a schism in the very soul of the 
church, if it has one. 


There is a case of a caste priest who instructed his dalit 
assistant to have a separate plate and glass for his use. 
Another parish priest told some dalit boys that his 
mental faculty was being corroded as he had started 
eating beef (a snide remark at their beef-eating 
habits )* 


There was a parish priest at Krishnankuppam, who not 
only disrespected the dalits, but used to set the caste 
Hindus against the dalit Gatholics. Mr Savarimuthu, a 
teacher from Irunthai parish, complained that while his 
caste colleagues were served food at the dining table, 
he was always asked to sit on the floor. Rarely do 
priests offer seats to the dalit elders. There are cases 
of priests beating up dalits. Should these renegades be 
allowed to exercise their priesthood? 


These practices of untouchability in Pondicherry 
diocese, the deep-seated prejudices on the part of 
their priests, religious and caste people, and the 
denial of human dignity to the dalits are diametrically 
opposed to the gospel message of love and the 
brotherhood and sisterhood of humankind ( GBGI, 
1988, No: 13). The practice of untouchability is immoral, 
and if the church authorities practise and encourage 
such immorality within the churches, either the dalits 
break away from such an immoral social order to form 
a dalit church or destroy it from within. 


The dalit Gatholics in Pondicherry diocese are denied 
social justice. Justice necessarily means sharing of 
power. If the dalits form three-fourth of the Gatholic 
population they can legitimately ask: Gan’t we have a 
dalit as our Bishop?* Where are the dalit lay leaders 
in the diocese? What role do our priests and religious 
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play in the administrative and decision-making bodies 
of our diocese? The Bishop is not a dalit. No dalit priest 
is appointed to positions of power in the diocese such 
as Vicar General, Gonsulter, Procurator, Director of 
Multipurpose Society, Director of Schools and Rector of 
minor seminary. (Incidently, the recent appointment of 
Fr Arulanandam, a dalit priest, as the secretary of South 
Arcot Multipurpose Society is very tactful. Unfortu- 
nately, the dalit priest not only fails to identify himself 
with his community but condemns the _ dalit 
movement). 

When they are not represented in the structure of 
authority, they rightly feel their voice is not heard and 
their cause is not properly represented. The strange 
thing in this diocese is the formation of a caucus 
comprising caste priests, who not only prevent the dalit 
Gatholics from meeting their Bishop, but filter and 
fabricate information to the Bishop. 


Those who are familiar with Pondicherry diocese know 
only too well that this caste caucus is administering the 
diocese, and the Bishop in his good-old age is oblivious 
to the things that are happening. Their favouritism, 
nepotism, profligacy and self-aggrandisment are too 
well-Known to the general public. The dalit Gatholics 
are angry because their priests are not placed in 
positions of authority, and the caste caucus has not 
shown any interest in sharing power with them®. This 
is internal colonization and a perfect system of social 
closure. The Ghurch has to be liberated from these 
internal colonizers. 


Given their overwhelming numerical preponderance, 
one would logically expect a high percentage of priests 
from their community, but it is sad that there are only 
15 priests out of 117. They do understand that vocation 
is a call from God’, but it boggles their mind as to 
why He should choose His Priests mostly from the so- 
called high caste community. Therefore, they rightly 
put the following questions: “Is God too casteist?” 
“Does He also practice untouchability?”. 


What hurts them most are the reasons given for 
sending away dalit boys from the seminary. Recently, a 
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dalit boy from Krishnakuppam was sent away from the 
minor seminary. The reason is that his father is a 
drunkard. The boy’s father says, ‘If you were to apply 
this yardstick in all its stringency, then all the drunken 
priests should be sent away to their homes’. The logic 
is crude but perfect. The minor seminary Rector uses 
subtle and not so subtle ways of keeping dalit boys 
away from the seminary. 


It is also alleged, time and again, by the church authori- 
ties of the diocese that the choice of dalit boys and girls 
to religious life and priesthood may bring down the 
efficiency of the church administration. This is adding 
insult to injury. The dalit Gatholics are angry againt such 
discrimination in respect to the choice of ministry in 
the church. Even for the sake of argument one would 
expect that the 88 percent of caste priests should be 
able to absorb and make up for the inefficiency of 12 
percent of the dalit priests. If they are not able, then 
the whole system is inefficient. Therefore they cannot 
use this as an argument against dalit candidates. 


It is interesting to recall what Mr Gnanapragasam, a 
dalit leader, told the Jesuits of Madurai Province: “Did 
Christ look for academic excellence in Peter in order to 
make him the head of the church?. These are 
standards of the world and not that of the Kingdom of 
God”. 

There is denial of educational and employment 
opportunities in the church-run organizations and 
institutions. How many dalits are educated in the Petit 
Seminaire School, in St Joseph’s and in St Anne's 
Their percentage is negligible. When the French priests 
were at the helm of affairs the dalit and non-dalit ratio 
of teachers was 3:1 and today it is 2:3. Who is 
responsible for this? Usually the authorities attribute 
the inefficiency of the dalits to their low intelligence 
and performance. Mr George Menezes writes, “If this is 
so, we are guilty of the sins of repression. Education is 
development. If the church with the finest Educational 
Institutions in the country has not, after this time, been 
able to raise the educational level of these, our 
bretheren, then we have no right to keep these 
institutions going” (Report, 1990:195). 
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What hurts the dalits most is the attitude of priests and 
nuns towards their children. They say “you are good 
with your brawn, not with your brain. You are 
dunderheads”; “Beef-eating pariahs can never excel in 
education.” The dalit Gatholics of this diocese are angry 
at such insults, which are not only an affront to their 
self-respect but in effect deny them their chances of 
quality education. 


'§5 The Multipurpose Society, the official social service 
organ of the diocese, has been concentrating more on 
enlarging the infrastructure of the church than on the 
development of the dalits. More churches are built. 
New rectories are constructed. Infirmaries and 
hospitals are proliferating. More caste people have 
benefited from the resources and services of the 
Multipurpose Society than poor dalits. It is interesting 
to notice that the funds for the society are solicited in 
the name of the downtrodden. 


6 The dalits feel that the church has been indifferent to 
their poverty and misery. Most of them live in small 
huts exposed to all types of unhygienic conditions. 
Nearly 75 percent of them are below the poverty line. 
As Michael Harrington, an American sociologist puts it, 
“one wonders how these people are able to keep their 
body and soul together.” What still astonishes him is 
their trust in God amidst such poverty. From their 
poverty-ridden status they enviously look at the 
unreachable life-style of their priests marked by 
opulence and extravagance. Their thick gold chains, 
motor cycles, expensive clothes, prfume, and modern 
electronic gadgets are objects of jealousy and envy. 
Lazarus is angry with the rich man. 


III. Quest For Freedom 


The cumulative impact of these socio-economic 
discriminations against the dalit Gatholics has been 
devastating. There is in them a deep sense of no-people. 
Fear, inferiority complexes, and subservience are skillfully 
injected into them. For most of them in this diocese, life is 
Slavery and social death. It has been their daily experience 
that nowhere do the priests, religious and caste Christians 
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grant them the ordinary dignity, deference and respect 
which they accord to others. 


Understandably, the dalits begin to question whether 
they really merit more respect from the church authorities 
than what they receive today. These nagging doubts and a 
deep sense of no-people have sown the seeds of a 
pernicious self and group-hatred, and self-pity. The worst 
crime the church and society have committed against the 
dalits has heen to teach them to pity and hate themselves. 


Thanks to the winds of freedom blowing all over the 
world, the dalits are emboldened to question their own 
meaningless existence and challenge the structures of 
power, be they secular or religious. This quest for freedom 
and the seething anger have been quite discernible for 
some time in Pondicherry diocese. This anger, they hope, 
is going to resurrect them from their social death. They 
rightly feel that it is better for them to die on their feet 
than to live on their knees before insolent men. 


Aggrieved individuals like Chinnapa (1946), Antony 
Gruz (1954), Issac (1955) and many others have given vent 
to their anger in the past but they were ruthlessly crushed 
by the church authorities. Even organizations like People’s 
Movement for Development crusaded against the practice 
of untouchability in the diocese of Pondicherry. But the 
church authorities very cleverly divided and broke the 
Movement. 

From past experiences and present need to develop a 
collective dalit consciousness the leaders formed the 
diocesan unit of the Dalit and Christian Movement, on 28 
January, 1990 and announced a convention on 18 and 19 
May, 1990 to place their demands before their Archbishop. 


Their demands are: restoration of human dignity, 
abolition of the practice of untouchability, sharing of power, 
appointments and admission based on the principle of 
proportionality, appointment of dalit Bishops, induction of 
more boys and girls into religious life, etc. 

On 12 April, 1990, the convener of the dalit 
convention sought permission from the police department 
to hold the conference. Meanwhile, the propaganda team 
went from village to village explaining to the people the 
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nature of the convention and the significance of the 
demands. The rallying theme of the convention, “ao want 
to be our masters and we refuse to be your slaves” caught 
the imagination of the people, particularly the youth. The 
church authorities got cold feet at the overwhelming 
response of the people, and they did not leave any stone 
unturned to sabotage the convention. Spiritual and 
material weapons were unscrupulously hurled to destroy 
the Dalit Ghristian Movement. 


IV. Measures To Suppress The Dalit Movement 


1 On 6 March, 1990, Rev A Adaikalasamy, the Vicar 
General and president of the Gatholic Association 
called for a meeting of SC/BG*® committees to assess 
and to evaluate the dalit protest against the Tamil Nadu 
Bishops in Vellore, and the meeting was presided over 
by Archbishop Selvanathar. The minutes of the 
meeting read”, The people gathered there (Vellore) 
posed to be sectarian with the idea to fight against the 
Gatholic church and create divisions among the faithful 
in the name of the dalits. It was decided in the meeting 
to fight against any such movement...taking root in the 
mind of the clergy and laity”. 


2 The diocese formed a forum for senior Gatholic 
citizens comprising mainly the caste Gatholics to 
combat the Dalit Christian Movement. All the pious 
Gatholic associations of the diocese were revived and 
the members were instructed to discredit the Dalit 
Ghristian Movement. 


3 The members, clergy and laity of the Backward Glass 
Gommission circulated a very provocative handbill 
condemning the Dalit CGhristian Movement in 
unequivocal terms. “No to Dalit Christian Movement. 
No to communal riots. Allow us to live in peace”. 
Surprisingly, the clergy also signed as members of 
backward castes. 


4 Sarvaviyabi (6-5-90), the diocesan organ, which was 
indulging in blatant lies and half truths, was used to 
mount a scurrilous but effective campaign against the 
dalit Christian movement. The arguments are specious 
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and points spurious, but we cannot ignore them 
because it proceeds from the editor's pen: 


a. The dalit movement, through its false propaganda, 
is trying to destroy the traditional faith of the 
people in the church and its authorities. 


b. There is no caste discrimination in the Gatholic 


church, and there cannot be any inequality (Gal 
3:28). 


c. The Pondicherry diocese has relentlessly fought 
against all forms of untouchability. 


d. The church has taken all the efforts for the socio- 
economic and educational development of the 
dalits. 


e. The proposed convention and procession aims at 
disturbing law and order in an otherwise peace- 
loving Pondy city. Let not the dalits play with 
beehives. 


The bottom line is: there is no need for a dalit Christian 
movement in Pondicherry diocese, which has spared 
no efforts for the development of dalits. To ignore the 
glorious developmental process initiated by great 
missionaries, Indian and foreign, is to disgrace those 
stalwarts and the dalits will go down in history as the 
most ungrateful generation. 


The editor points out that the confrontational approach 
of the dalit movement is bound to divide the church 
and create schism in it. The magazine warns the dalit 
leaders that the high caste Christians may rise against 
the dalits and suppress the movement. 


The editorial on the dalits is not only provocative but 
instigates the high caste Christians against the dalits. 
The editor has twisted facts to suit his arguments. The 
article is a Classical example of irresponsible 
journalism, and its editor has no scruples in violating 
all journalistic ethics. The editor has also chosen the 


Jesuits as his whipping boy. 


The unexpected and sudden formation of Backward 
Gaste Gommission to check, and if possible, destroy 
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the growth of the Dalit Christians Movement was yet 
another tactic to stem the tide. Interestingly, the 
Catholic Association of Pondicherry and Catholica 
Pirpattor Nala Anaikuzhu (The Backward Gatholic 
Development Movement) planned to organize a fast 
and stop vehicles entering from any point to 
Pondicherry on 18 May, 1990. This was highly 
manipulated by a group of priests, who masterminded 
such a shameful move. How come Fr P P Xavier's article 
“Thiruchabaiyai Ethirkum Dalit lyyakamum Dalit 
Manadukalum” (The Dalit Movement and its tirade 
against the Ghurch) becomes the manifesto for the 
Catholica Pirpattor Nala Anaikuzhu! How come all the 
signatories are either priests or caste Christians! 


Why did they exclude the dalit priests and lay leaders 
from such an organization? It is a clever move of the 
clergy to pit high caste Gatholics against the dalits. It is 
for the reader to discern who is playing on the 
communal virus. 


The diocese organized youth camps for unemployed 
dalit youth, and they were promised job opportunities 
provided they boycott the dalit convention. 


Priests undertook a signature campaign among the 
dalits getting their assurance not to attend the 
convention. In some parishes, priests had doled out 
money and served liquor to set the dalits against each 
other. 


The dalit priests were warned by the bishop not to 
participate in the dalit convention. The dalit teachers 
working in the diocesan schools were threatened with 
dire consequences if they participated in the Dalit 
Gonvention. 


Archbishop Selvanathan wrote a pastoral letter on 
13-05-90 exhorting the faithful, particularly the dalit 
Gatholics, not to participate in the convention. “the 
Gatholic dalit leaders and the social action groups of 
Pondicherry-Guddalore diocese are trying to create 
confusion in the Gatholic church through false 
propaganda against the church and her authorities. 
They are planning to hold a convention and procession 
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on 18 and 19 May. This is an attempt to create a law 


and order problem in a peace loving city like 
Pondicherry... 


“Thefalse propaganda is bound to mar the spiritual, 
economic, educational, social and medical develop- 
ment we have made over the years. We strongly 
condemn the dalit Ghristian movement for its anti- 
church activities, and we advise you not to offer any co- 
operation for the convention. No one from your 
community should attend the convention and the 
procession.” The Archbishop's letter was read in all the 
churches of Pondicherry-Guddalore diocese on 
13-05-90. 


10 The church authorities used the Government 
authorities and the police force to bring pressure on 
dalit leaders to withdraw their decision to hold the 
convention. Mr Patnaik, the Senior Superintendent of 
Police (SSP) instead of granting permission to hold the 
convention, called the church authorities and the dalit 
leaders for a dialogue. The church authorities pleaded 
for the cancellation of the convention. The reasons: 


a. A caste-based dalit convention might divide the 
church and lead to a communal clash. 


b. Dalit convention might disturb law and order in an 
otherwise peace loving city like Pondicherry. 


c. Provocative speeches at the convention might cast 
a slur on the name of the archbishop. ‘who is the 
holiest man among Indian Bishops’ (encomium 
showred on the bishop by one of his priests). 


d. The dalits’ proposed plan to carry the cross during 
the procession is a sacrilege, which might provoke 
the pious Gatholics, which might lead to a clash. 


The dalit leaders’ reasons for holding the convention: 


a. When all the doors are closed for a meaningful 
dialogue the only alternative is to hold a convention 
to voice their grievances. The accusation of the 
church authorities that dalit leaders spurned the 
bishop’s invitation for a dialogue is contrary to the 
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facts. The invitation was not from the bishop but 
from Fr P. Antonysamy, Secretary of the Scheduled 
Gaste Gommission. It was not to meet the bishop 
but the Vicar General and the SG/ST/BG 
Gommission members. 


b. The church authorities have been insensitive to the 
problems of the dalit Gatholics. Hence the need for 
the convention to make our voice heard. 


c. The church authorities and the Government might 
consider law and order as an absolute value, but for 
the dalits survival, dignity and justice prevail over 
law and order. 


d. Just as the Government grants permission to 
political parties, trade unions and other organi- 
sations like RSS and the Hindu Munnani, the 
Government should grant us permission to hold 
the convention. 


e. This is the first time the dalits have planned a 
convention, and the Government should support 
the underdogs. 


f. Only through a convention, the dalit issue can be 
politicized and favourable public opinion can be 
created. 


g. It is their basic democratic right to hold a 
convention, and that too behind closed doors, and 
present their legitimate rights to their church 
authorities. 


The SSP carefully listened to the arguments for and 
against the convention but warned the dalit leaders of 
dire consequences if they hold the convention and 
caused law and order problem in the Union Territory. 
The dalit leaders made it clear that the question of 
convention was non-negotiable, but they assured him 


of a peaceful meeting. They requested police 
protection. 


The intransigence of the dalit leaders left both the 
police department and the church authorities 
confused. Next, the church authorities used the bogey 
of law and order to convince the Ghief Minister and the 
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Chief Secretary to persuade the dalit leaders to cancel 
the convention. Another dialogue was initiated by the 
Ghief Secretary. The church authorities brought with 
them one ex-minister, two Members of the Legislative 
Assembly and many lay Gatholic dignitaries. 


Some 10 dalit leaders represented their community. 
With a brief introduction on the question of law and 
order and the possible consequences of violating it, the 
Ghief Secretary requested both the parties to accept 
the Government's decision to constitute an arbitration 
committee to solve the problems amicably. Though 
this suggestion was quite agreeable to the church 
authorities, the dalit leaders sensed in it a clever move 
to neutralize the issue. 


Once again, the dalit leaders reiterated that they were 
not prepared to negotiate on the question of the 
convention and procession. Finally, they requested 
police protection to hold the convention. 


Permission, they did not get, but on the contrary the 
SSP declared section 32 of the Police Act prohibiting 
any public meeting and procession from 17 to 23 May. 
The Chief Minister's directive carried a severe warning 
to those who dared to break the ban order, and it also 
underlined that peace would be maintained at any cost. 


The dalit Gatholic community is not such a politicized 
group to court arrest or to violate the prohibitive order, 
and therefore the leaders in consultation with the 
people decided to change the venue from Pondicherry 
to Mugaiyur near Villupuram. 


The denial of permission raises a number of qustions. 
Why did the Government, which permits political 
parties and other movements to take out processions, 
deny permission to the dalit Ghristian movement to 
hold the convention? Was the Government doing it on 
its own or at the request of the church? If it did it on its 
own, why were they so afraid of an incipient dalit 
Christian movement, while they could contain a more 
hostile crowd like that of the political parties at the 
recent election ? 


If they banned it at the request of the church, why is 
the government so obliged to the church? What was the 
deal between the Ghurch and the State? Since the 
State and repression have become synonymous, is it 
the same with the Ghurch? The dalit leaders were really 
perplexed at the kill- joy attitude of the church toward 
their movement. 


V The Bewildered Dalits 


The bewildered dalit leaders got to Know the unholy 
side of the Gatholic church. Is it not their democratic right 
to fight for their legitimate demands from their bishop? 
Are they not allowed to fight for and celebrate their human 
dignity? Why are they not permitted to fight for social 
justice when the church proclaims so eloquently its 
preferential option for the poor and the decade of the 
dalits? Why should they take to repressive measures to 
suppress people's aspirations? Repression usuallly implies 
loss of legitimacy? Have the church authorities in 
Pondicherry lost their legitimacy to rule the church? Do 
they intend to restore legitimacy through terrorism and 
unethical means? 


We can raise many more questions. But the bottom 
line is that the church, hand in glove with the government, 
was all out to kill the poor people’s movement and their 
will to fight for survival. Will they succeed? Truth will and 
must triumph. In an extremely important conversation Gandhiji 
had with the Ghristian leaders he says, “‘ I think 
that you cannot serve God and Mammon both, and my fear 
is that Mammon has been sent to serve India and God has 
remained behind, with the result He will one day have His 
vengeance... have always felt that when a religious 
organisation has more money than it requires, it is in peril 
of losing its faith in God, and pinning its .faith on 
money... The fact is, the moment financial Stability is 
assured spiritual bankruptacy is also assured (quoted in 
John S. Holland's article on “Gandhi’s Satyagraha and the 
way of the cross,” pp.133). We are afraid there is not only 


Spiritual but also moral bankruptacy in the Pondicherry 
diocese. 


The dalit leaders did not muster enough courage to go 
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against the money power of the church and the repressive 
forces of the State. So the leaders preferred a softer option 
of holding the convention at Mugaiyur, a village near 
Villupuram. Ignoring the inconveniences caused by the 
change of venue, nearly 4000 dalit Catholics turned up for 
the convention. It is natural that the denial of permission 
frayed their tempers. The irate youth entered the 
presbytery, beat the priest, and caused some damage to 
the church property. The dalit leaders and elders tendered 
apologies to the assaulted parish priest. 


Nearly 25 people addressed the convention. All the 
speakers condemned the church's attitude towards the 
dalits and the dalit movement. To express their indignation 
at the arrogance of the church authorities, the participants 
moved the idea of dislodging their priests from the 
parishes, particularly those priests who are notorious for 
their anti-dalit activities. 


The participants unanimously welcomed this idea and 
many priests were sent out of the dalit dominated 
parishes. This action, wise or otherwise, created quite a 
ripple in the diocese, and it has to be interpreted and 
understood only in the context of people’s anger at the 
insults heaped on them. The dalit Gatholics made history 
that day. 


VI The Repressive Church 


The repercussions were far reaching. The first is the 
question of sacraments. Bans were announced for 12 
couples and 8 were to be wed on 28-5-90 and four on 6-6- 
90. When the evacuated priests were approached to bless 
the marriages, they refused to bless them. Unable to arrive 
at a decision on the question of marriage, the dalit leaders 
approached Frs. Antony Raj, Anandanathan, and Yesu- 
marian, three dalit Jesuits, ofcourse with the written 
request from the couples, their parents, and the village 
elders. 

The three Jesuit priests responded to a specific 
human and social need, rather a compelling one in the 


given context, of the local church leaving the canonical 
implications to the experts. Sabbath is for man, and not 
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man for the Sabbath. The priests, who blessed the 
marriages strongly felt that if the church, not only in this 
context but in any other circumstance, can use sacraments 
which are liberative symbols to control the freedom of the 
people and suppress their Movement, then they would use 
the very sacraments to liberate the dalits. All coercive 
approaches to sacraments on the part of the church has to 
be condemned unequivocally. 


On 26-5-90 the dalit leaders held a meeting to evaluate 
the process and development of the Dalit Christian 
Movement and its role in the Pondicherry diocese. Nearly 
two hundred people came for the evaluation. A number of 
issues emerged from the evaluation. 


1 The church, instead of looking at the legitimacy of the 
issue and the demands, marshalled all its forces to 
suppress the movement and convert it into a caste and 
communal problem. Even after suppressing the conven- 
tion, the church authorities continue with their false 
propaganda and harangues against the dalits from the 
pulpit and through its press. The demand for human 
dignity and social justice for the dalits is no issue for 
them. The dalits detest such false propaganda, 
insensitivity to their needs, and above all their 
arrogance. The Tamil Nadu Bishops Gonference should 
condemn such authoritarianism among the priests. 


2 The church is becoming very repressive. There is 
enough evidence to prove this. (It is alleged that the 
parish priest of St Xavier’s church, Villupuram, has set 
the local bootleggers and their henchmen to tame the 
dalit youths, who took active part in the convention. It is 
also alleged that the parish priest of Anilady church 
has set the dalit Gatholics of Vayalamoor village against 
the dalits youths of Anilady. There have been constant 
clashes between these two villages and many youths 
were admitted in the hospital. Another priest got some 
youth of Sathankuppam arrested by the police. It looks 
as if while the church is moving from a cultic 
priesthood to a prophetic one, some priests are moving 
toward a mafia model.) 


3 The church authorities are victimizing the diocesan 
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school teachers and the students. Some teachers are 
served memos, some others are transferred, and one 
or two suspended. Dalit students, who were promoted 
first, were demoted after the dalit convention. 
Admissions and recommendations are denied in 
schools, boarding houses and orphanages. Entry into 
the minor seminary is a far cry for dalit boys. Sisters 
running dispensaries and hospitals ridicule the dalits 
and ask them to go to a ‘dalit hospital’. 


4 Sacraments are denied. One of the dislodged parish 
priests, who had now come back, refused to bless a 
marriage at Uthayathoor. When the dalit leaders said 
they would bring a Jesuit priest to bless the marriage, 
he quickly blessed the marriage himself. 


5 Anordinandi wrote a pamphlet on the dalit liberation. 
The author mentioned in his article the social action 
groups and has cited Fr Antony Raj, S.J. The Vicar 
General forced him to surrender all the copies just an 
hour before his ordination. 

6 The obsession of the church authorities with Jesuits is 
myopic. The dalit leaders feel that they can speak and 
fight for themselves. Gone are those days when others 
spoke for them. If any one, moved by a genuine 
Ghristian love for the liberation of the dalits can take, 
and fight for the dalit cause they are welcome. 


7 Those present for the evaluation encouraged the 
organizers to accept and cooperate with the 
government's effort to bring about a peaceful solution. 
It should be noted that the dalit leaders even before 26 
May, accepted the government's proposal of peace. 


The Dalit Struggle for Freedom in Pondicherry diocese was 
taken up for discussion by the Tamil Nadu Bishop's 
Gonference on 9 July, 1990. Fr Michael Jeyaraj S.J the 
former Provincial of Madurai Province, who met 
Archbishop Gasimir, the President of TNBG, and Fr Peter 
Fernando, the secretary to TNBG, has the following 
observations to make on the mind of the church on the 
Pondicherry imbroglio: 


1 The Bishops seem to understand the dalit problem, 
and according to them, they are dealing with it in three 
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phases: 1) promoting economic assistance and 
development to the dalits, 2) working for a change of 
attitudes among non-dalit Catholics toward the dalit 
Gatholics, and 3) contemplating structural changes e.g. 
appointment of Bishops. They contend that they are 
doing their best regarding the economic development 
of the dalits, but the progress on 2) and 3) is rather 
slow and gradual. 


The Dalit Christian Movement (DGM) has touched the 
sacred aspects of the church’s sacramental life and 
authority structure. Therefore, people’s faith in the 
sacraments and in the church authority has been 
shaken. The Bishops made it clear that they would not 
tolerate such interference. 


We are bishops for all Gatholics - not only to one 
particular caste, namely, the dalits. For the sake of 
unity and universality, we have to avoid anything that 
divides people. Separatism has to be guarded against, 
particularly against the formation of a dalit Ghurch. 


If the Jesuits keep away, then there will be peace - as 
there is a lull, according to them. Peace, will come to 
the archdiocese of Pondicherry - Gaddalore after the 
withdrawal of the Jesuits. 


The dalits are divided in their demands. The majority 
are obedient and satisfied with the efforts made by the 
church authorities. Only a few vociferous dalit leaders 
are dissenting against the church. 


The bishops have invited the Jesuits for a dialogue. The 
TNBG chose bishops of Kumbakonam, Vellore, 
Goimbatore, and Madurai to represent the hierarchy at 
the dialogue, and they said that the Jesuit Provincial 
can bring with him the Vice-Provincial and two of his 
consultors. If you do not accept it, we know how to 
proceed further to curb and control you. You accept the 
responsibility for the consequences. Do not blame us 
afterwards. The main point of the dialogue will be to 
point out to the Jesuits that their dalit option is 
creating problems for the entire Tamil Nadu Ghurch, 
confusing the religious and the faithful. 


Eroding the authority of the bishops perhaps may lead 
to a schism within the church. The villains of the whole 
drama are the Jesuits. 


Fr Michael Jeyaraj makes the following reflection on the 
bishops’ attitude on the dalit question: 
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a) 


b) 


a) 


a) 


b) 


It is heartening to hear that in the recent TNBG 
meeting you considered the dalit question 
sincerely in all its seriousness and ramification. 


It is disheartening to hear that you focussed more 
on it as a ‘problem’ to be solved and not as an 
opportunity to discover the message of the Lord 
who is speaking through his people in history. 


It is heartening to Know that we (Jesuits) have 
received an invitation from you for a dialogue. 


It is disheartening to hear that you allegedly 
consider that the Jesuits are inciting the dalits into 
rebellion and divisiveness, that by themselves they 
are quite submissive and loyal and quite content 
with their lot, why even grateful for all that is being 
done for them by the church authorities, and that if 
the Jesuits are kept in line, the possibility of such 
an involvement by other religious congregations 
will not arise. 


Of course, aware of the facts you know fully well 
that this is not the case. The dalit people are alert 
to their rights and demand that they be given to 
them. They have renounced their submissive 
subservience, denounced the injustices and 
humiliations heaped on them, announced the good 
news that the day of their liberation is close at 
hand. 


It is heartening to see that you as shepherds of the 
flock are genuinely concerned about the threat to 
unity and peace, confusion about the sacrements, 
and the erosion of respect to authority. 


It is disheartening to see that even at this stage you 
do not seem to be ready and willing to dialogue 


We request you, therefore, to take the initiative and 
invite the dalit leaders for a fruitful and frank exchange of 


ideas. After all, they too are part of your flock. 


We request you to enable them to discover their 
identity, unity and power to enter into an on-going dialogue 
with their fellow citizens with dignity, equality, and 
fellowship. 


Fr Michael Jeyaraj’s assessment of the mind of the 
bishops on the dalit reality and his reflection portends far 
reaching consequences for the future of the Dalit Christian 
Movement in Tamil Nadu. The bishops’ reaction is not born 
of a theological concern to safeguard the sacred and the 
supernatural, but to defend the establishment that has 
made them what they are today. 


They derive their faith solely from their office, not 
from the person of Jesus Ghrist, ‘the God-Man who 
precisely became poor’. The bishops also refuse to see the 
dalit reality from below, from the perspective of the 
outcaste, the maltreated, the powerless, the oppressed, the 
reviled - in short, from the perspective of those who suffer. 
It is simply because they are not dalits, and they can never 
understand the meaning of dalitness. The dalit leaders are 
not sO naive as to expect any reasonable solutions from 
their bishops. 


VII Conclusion 


Taking stock of things, the conflict between the church 
authorities and the dalits raises some important questions: 
Has the church by resorting to repression, lost its 
legitimacy to rule? Does the church think it will be able to 
restore legitimacy through violence and suppression of 
poor people’s movements? 


Does the church think that it is always infallible and 
the poor are fallible? Why does the church refuse to listen 
to the cry of the poor dalits? Why is the church so 
insensitive and indifferent to the dalit’s search for human 
dignity? Why does the church close its eyes to the practice 
of untouchability, which is totally immoral? Has the church 
become an accomplice in the creation and perpetuation of 
an immoral social order? Gan the church authorities, by 
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their practice of untouchability, afford to lead a worthy life 
and call themselves disciples of Ghrist? 


When people look at their priests as spiritual leaders, 
can they operate like mafia? Are you not denigrating your 
priesthood? If this is the new model of the church, then we 
have to hang our heads down in shame. Then salvation for 


the dalits has to come not from the church but from 
outside. 


These questions are relevant and the church should 
answer them. But from the dalit perspective it is very clear: 
On the part of the church power corrupts and absolute 
power corrupts absolutely; on the part of the dalit 
Gatholics, powerlessness can be devastating and that can 
be dangerous. The church has certainly some hard 
decisions to make if not for its credibility, but at least for 
its own survival. 


Notes: 


1 The word dalit, though meaning broken and oppressed, refers to 
untouchables. It is not a caste category but an outcaste. Indian 
society has been consistently denying them caste Status. 


2  SG/ST means scheduled caste and scheduled tribes. These groups 
are scheduled for a preferential treatment by the government. 


3 Since the past few years the dalit Christians are on a war path with 
their church authorities. The Dalit Movement in Ghengai-Anna 
district proclaimed Justice Sunday as death of Justice Sunday and 
boycotted the liturgy. The dalits all over Tamil Nadu gheraoed their 
bishops on January 30 demanding justice from the church. They did 
the same with the Jesuits when they had their Provincial 
Congregation on March 15, 1990. 


4% The beef-eaters are considered, at least in Tamil Nadu, impure and 
hence polluting. 


5 Though the dalit Catholics form three fourths of the total Gatholic 
population in Tamil Nadu, there is not a single bishop from that 
community. Bishop Aruldoss is said to hail from the dalit community, 
but he does not identify himself with dalits. 


6. There is a fear that the dalit priests are not as good as the others; but 
there is a pragmatic hope that such restructuring of authority will 
decentralize the heavy concentration of power in the hands of the 
caucus. It is bound to create space for the dalits so that they can 
make their voice heard. 
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The editor of Sarvaviyabi (6 May, 1990) has written that vocation is 
not a cheap marketable commodity. It is a call from God, not like 
inducting personnel for army. God calls only the capable, and the 
meritorious. People should know that the seminary is not an 


employment bureau. 


Every Gatholic diocese has Schedule Caste and Backward Glass 
Gommissions for the socio-economic development of the 
underprivileged. In most of the dioceses it is a mere token and a 
device to demonstrate their seeming concern for the dalits. De facto, 
its functioning is questionable. In some dioceses priests who are 
known for their anti-dalit feelings are appointed as the secretary of 
the Scheduled Gaste Gommission. 


Women And 
Liberative Struggles 


Gudalur Women’s Struggle 


For Land And Shelter 
A Gase Study 


Agnes ICM* 


Introduction 


the family, in terms of its growth, and the full 


W omen in general contribute much to society and to 
flowering of every individual. Studies of rural 
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*Sr. Agnes ICM, works among the Women near Kulithalai not far from 
Trichy in Tamil Nadu. Her study reveals the structural violence inherent in 
rural society, built on caste and money power. 
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women highlight that they contribute a major share of the 
labour force, especially in the agricultural sector. Men are 
aware generally of the share that women contribute to the 
economic and social spheres. But they often, do not 


acknowledge or appreciate it. 


Discrimination based on gender begins even before 
birth. Pregnancy tests, female infanticide, sati, etc. are 
manifestations of such a discrimination. On the whole, 
women are considered less human than men. They are 
victims of overt and covert violence from conception to 


death. 


It is in this context that I present a case study of the 
“Struggle of Gudalur women for land and shelter’. It was a 
struggle for their identity and their existence. 


1. A Movement Takes Shape 


Twenty-Seven year old Saroja is Muthuraja by caste 
and has studied upto SSLG. Married at a young age, she 
lost her husband five years later. She re-married her 
brother-in-law, thus breaking the prevailing social custom. 
As a housewife, she has to perform all the chores in the 
house, in addition to the work in the field. She had little 
freedom to be on her own or to be in control of her life as a 
woman. 


Fed up with her life as a beast of burden, she decided 
to return to her father’s house to spend the rest of her 
days there. It was a painful decision to make. But she was 
unhappy in her husband’s household. On returning home, 
she was determined that no woman should struggle like her. 


Saroja’s father was a follower of Periyar, the great 
social reformer of Tamil Nadu. He had five children, all 
girls. He had brought them up in freedom. Saroja had 
learned to do things independently since her young 
days. For example, she was the first girl to learn cycling in 
her village. Other girls followed her. 


On her return home, Saroja formed a Women’s 
Organization. They started a small canteen which was later 


registered with, and funded by, the Tamil Nadu Social 
Welfare Board. 
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As Saroja began to understand society and the laws 
operating in it better, she felt an urge within her to 
participate directly and more effectively in the struggles of 
the people. She founded a movement called ‘“Kulithalai 
Action for Liberation of Women and Youth” (KALWY). 


A few more women joined her. Four of them appeared 
for the SSLG examination and passed. They were also 
introduced to social analysis, Indian Legal system, street 
plays. etc. 


2. The Gudalur Case 
a) Profile of the Place and the People 


Gudalur is a harijan hamlet in the Kulithalai Taluk of 
Tiruchi District, Tamil Nadu. The village is about 10 kms. 
away from Kulithalai town, in the Gauvery delta. 


The main crops cultivated are paddy, sugarcane, and 
banana. The village lacks basic amenities like school, 
transport, post office, bank and medical care. For these 
they have to depend on the nearby villages or the town. 


The village has a population of 406. There are 12 
families, who live in 93 huts. 35 families share their huts 
with others. Some huts accommodate as many as 3 
families. The 93 huts are constructed in 92 cents of land, 
which naturally makes the place over-crowded, and 
unhygienic. 


Most of the Gudalur people are daily wage labourers. 
Some are share croppers or small farmers. Women earn 
around Rs. 5/- a day. Very few women are literate, while 
some men are. 


In sum, the Gudalur people have a very poor socio- 
economic profile. They are engaged in_ traditional 
occupations and are not exposed to modern development. 
They are victims of caste prejudices. The government 
officials are hand-in-glove with the land owners. 


KALWY had been working in and around Kulithalai 
since 1987, organising and training villagers, especially 
women and youth. 
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The ideology of KALWY centres around the belief that 
every human being is free and capable of reasoning. 
He/she has a right to live, to be educated, to have basic 
needs met, to participate in the decision-making» process 
that directly or indirectly influence his/her life. They 
believe that it can be brought about only by creating a new 
social order. Building people’s power and collective 
consciousness is necessary in this process. 


Women activists from KALWY visited interior villages 
and formed Organisations of both women and youth. They 
also strenghtened the existing ones, if any. Awareness- 
generating activities were initiated. They concentrated on 
concrete problems like transport, roads, water supply, 
maintenance for divorced women, hut lights, increase in 
wages, caste practices, illegal arrack distillation, ration 
cards, land pattas, bribes in government offices and 
income generating activities for women. 


The people were successful in getting many of their 
demands met. This encouraged the Movement to take up 
the land problem in Gudalur, when it was brought to their 
notice. 


b) The Land Dispute 


Nearly two acres of land was acquired by the state 
government in 1966 to provide housing sites for the people 
of Gudalur. But the people occupied only a portion of the 
land (92 cents). Pattas were not issued for the occupied 
land or for the rest of it. It is entered in cita adangal as a 
harijan colony. 


The unoccupied land was being used by a landlord who 
already owns more than 40 acres of wet land. The people of 
Gudalur are daily wage labourers working on his land. 


In 1975, the land was visited by government officials. It 
was measured and divided among the harijan families of 
Gudalur. But the landlord, filed a writ petition in the High 
Court against the government's action. The dispute had not 
been settled until 1988, when the case was brought to the 
notice of the KALWY. 
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c) KALWY Gets Involved 


On 13 November, 1988, ten Gudalur women presented 
their case at the executive meeting of KALWY held at 
Kanakapillaiyur. According to the request of the women, 
the Movement decided to involve itself in the case. KALWY 
collected all available information regarding the land from 
the taluk office, and prepared an action plan. 


On 17 November, the people of Gudalur told the 
landlord that they were going to occupy the land. They 
warned him not to plant the next crop. 


The same evening, the landlord brought 7 men to 
guard the land and the paddy that had been just harvested. 
When the men tried to remove the harvested paddy from 
the disputed land, the people of Gudalur prevented them, 
and forcibly took them to their colony. With the help of 
KALWY, the villagers put up a hundred huts in the land. The 
police arrived, but found themselves helpless. 


On 18 November, the landlord paid up taxes for the 
land for the first time in 13 years, and got an injunction 
from Kulithalai court. The people of Gudalur received a 
letter from the Gollector’s office stating that the special 
Tahsildar, Kulithalai had been instructed to initiate legal 
proceedings against them. The letter also stated that pattas 
would be issued after the completion of the legal 
proceedings. 


On 19 November, the people were called to the Taluk 
office for a compromise.The people, aggrieved by the 
proceedings, staged a walk-out. 


On 30 November, another meeting was called for at 
Kulithalai Taluk office. The District Revenue Officer of 
Tiruchy and the leaders of political parties joined the talks. 
They put pressure on the landlord and the Gudalur people 
to arrive at a compromise. But no agreement could be 
reached. 

On 21 December, around 200 Reserve Police 
personnel invaded the area and removed the huts put up 
on the disputed land. The Gudalur women in their turn, 
began camping in the vacant land, cooking and sleeping in 
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the open. They continued to stay there for the next 18 
days, exposed to the heat and the cold. 


On 24 December, the landlord brought to the spot, a 
lorry-load of armed men. But the people of Gudalur were 
prepared for any eventuality. They were able to prevent the 
landlord and his people from entering the disputed land. 
KALWY activists were of great help in these crucial 
moments. 


On 2 January, 1989, a one-day fast was organized 
before the Kulithalai Taluk office to express solidarity with 
the people of Gudalur. People from 40 villages joined the 
fast. 

On 8 January, another compromise talk was held at 
which the government Officials orally assured the Gudalur 
village representatives that an alternative site for their 
colony would be provided for them within three months, 
failing which they could again occupy the disputed land. 


On 9 January, the Tahsildar along with the Surveyor, 
visited the area, and a new sketch was prepared. The 
District Gollector submitted a proposal to the Government 
of Tamil Nadu on 22.2.89. to allot 4.35 acres of land for the 
Gudalur Harijan Housing Golony. The State Government 
passed an order alloting 4.35 acres of land for the colony 
on 19.4.89. The same was notified in newspapers on 8.6.89. 


Thus, the seven-month long drama of the Gudalur 
people’s struggle for land and shelter, was brought to a 
happy conclusion. 


d) The Role of the Women in the Struggle 


The Gudalur women and the KALWY activists played a 
crucial role throughout the struggle. It had taken nearly two 
years to prepare the people for the struggle. KALWY had 
been active in the area since 1987. The Gudalur women 
had been participating in the differnent activities of the 
Movement like public meetings, demonstrations, training 
programmes, village meetings, etc. These programmes 
gave the women enough confidence to launch their 
Struggle for solving the land dispute. 


On the request of the representatives of the Gudalur 
women, the Executive Gommittee of the KALWY took a 
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decision at its meetings held on 13 November, 1988 to 
involve itself in the dispute. By a unanimous decision of 
the village, a Gommittee consisting of five men of the 
village was set up to lead the struggle. It is regrettable that 
women were not represented in the village committee. 


The KALWY activists were always available to give a 
sense of direction to the struggle. They worked out 
strategies, reflected with the people on the way the 
struggle was progressing, and helped people stand firm in 
the face of provocation and threat. The activists had often 
to lead the villagers in the compromise talks and also in 
the walk-outs when their demands were not met. 


Both, the Gudalur women and the KALWY activists, had 
to often confront male chauvinism exhibited in many ways 
on various occasions. During the compromise talks, one of 
the officials threatend an activist saying that he would take 
her to the district Gollector. And she retorted, ‘Sir, I only 
asked you why you support a landlord who has 40 acres of 
land, and do not support hundreds of villagers who ask for 
a mere 3-cents of land for a hut.” The officials themselves 
staged a walk-out for being questioned so boldly by a 
woman ! 


There were also some stunning instances of courage 
exhibited by the Gudalur women during the struggle. When 
the landlord came with his men to remove the huts put up 
on the disputed land, the women were in the forefront with 
hot water and chilly powder to prevent them from entering the 
land. When the huts were removed by the Reserve Police, 
some women rushed to the Gollector to ask for protection, while 
others occupied the land, cooking and sleeping there. 


When their menfolk were arrested by the police, the 
women prevented it saying, “All of us are united in our 
demad for this land. If you have to arrest any one, arrest 
the women first, because we are occupying and cooking on 
the land.” The police had to let the men go. 


A few days later, when the local Inspector of Police 
along with the landlord and his men came to the village 
and began to destroy the plantain trees on his own land, 
and began to photograph the scene, the women prevented 
them from doing so. They tried to seize the camera. When 
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they failed in their effort, the women surrounded the car in 
which the landlord and the Inspector were proceeding. 


The Police Inspector became violent and beat up three 
women. The women, children and youth were angry at the 
turn of events and damaged the car. The injured women 
were admitted in the hospital. A case under the 
Untouchability Act was filed against the Police Inspector. 
But unfortunately, one Mr. Ghandra Shekar, a leader of the 
Harijan Movement took some of the villagers to Trichy by 
car to meet the Superientdent of Police. After a long 
meeting, the case was withdrawn. And the next day, some 
local news papers reported that about 2000 plantain trees 
were destroyed by the people of Gudalur ! 


e) Features of the struggle 


The whole struggle proceeded on a well worked out 
strategy and plan of action in the formulation and 
execution of which women played a crucial role. The 
women were organised in Sangams with regular sessions 
of reflection, much before the struggle began. Those who 
exhibited leadership qualities were selected and trained to 
lead the struggle. They were trained to mobilize people, 
organize demonstrations and to defend themselves if 
necessary. 


Some interesting features of the Gudalur struggle have 
been: 


— women mobilized the men for the struggle 


— regular meetings were organized at the initiative of 
the people themselves 


— co-operation and collective action was visible 
throughout 


— periodical critical evaluation of the struggle helped 
them to modify strategies when needed 


— neighbouring villages were mobilized to extend 
support. 
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Conclusion 


The Gudalur struggle has been a watermark on the 
growth chart in the consciousness of the people of this 
area. They have become more bold and confident. They are 
much more aware of the social process. Their solidarity has 
grown. There is also a new respect for them, from the 
people of other castes, the landlord himself, and the 
Government Officials. 


The event is of great significance to the women of 
Gudalur. In many ways, it was their struggle. Today they are 
an immensely empowered lot. They have tasted victory. 
They are confident that they can now take up issues that 
are much more important to them and influence their 
destiny as women. 


This paper will not be complete without mentioning 
the salutary contributions some of the lawyers made to the 
struggle. They kept the people constantly in touch with the 
legalities of the struggle. They participated in the 
compromise talks. They negotiated with the officials and 
helped the Movement to resort to legal action at the right 
time. 


There were also others who helped us with material 
and moral support throughout the struggle. 
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A Response to the Gase Study 
Ranu K. Bhogal* 


he case can be analysed at two levels - one, in the 

context of the society at large, and the other, from the 

point of view of Gudalur women as members of a 
given community. 


This response is confined to the latter because there 
is already a certain clarity regarding the former. 


The first question that needs to be answered is,“why 
did the women take up the land issue with such 
determination?” This question could be answered by first 
understanding the general situation of women and the 
forces that influence them. 


Right through the period of childhood, adolescence 
and womanhood, she is fed with messages that imply that 
she is a liability to her parents! She is also told that she 
should learn to be submissive, if she is to prove a 
successful wife and daughter-in- law. Apart from such 
negative messages, she is given few opportunities to 
express herself on what happens to her or around her. 


At the personal level, she has no say as to whom she 
would marry, or whether and when she wants to have 
children. Being denied the basic freedom to decide what is 
good for her, she develops a negative self-image. She 
increasingly becomes dependent, weak, and a sense of 
being worthless and burdensome for the family takes 
possesion of her. 


Me Rang & Whne;l lo De 
*Ms Ranu K. Bhogal is a women’s Activist. She is on the staff of 
Behavioural Science Gentre, St Xavier's Gollege, Ahmedabad. 
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At the family level too, she has little say in major 
decisions, be it the marriage of her children or the 
cropping patterns to be followed. 


At the community level, even though she demonstrates 
her capability and foresight, especially in moments of 
crisis, the commmunity does not recognise her as one 
whose opinions should be considered in decision making. 
This is clearly illustrated in the traditional male leadership 
roles in most communities. 


In the larger society, a dalit woman experiences 
oppression not merely as a dalit (caste oppression) and 


poor (class oppression), but also as a woman (gender 
oppression). 


Having considered the above general factors, let 
us get back to our original question: Why the 
Gudalur women presented in the case-study were so 
determined to get back the land allotted to them for 
housing? This can be answered by understanding the 
implications of living in a crowded locality. Apart from the 
fact that physical space gets curtailed, the psychological 
space of people, especially of women also become scant. 
Home is the only place where women have the freedom to 
decide as to how to run it. 


In a rural context, a woman spends a significant part of 
the day in just maintaining a household (eg. fetching water 
and firewood, cooking the family meals, cleaning the 
house, maintaining cattle, etc.). This in the context of a 
joint family, with the usual mother-in-law -daughter-in-law 
relationship which is quite heirarchical, can put a lot of 
physical as well as psychological pressure on women. This 
could perhaps be the reason for women to take up the 
housing issue with such determination, inspite of their 
economic dependence on the landlord. 


Gudalur women, like all women, have the creativity to 
tackle the difficult and varied situations. They exhibit the 
necessary leadership and strength to confront the 
challenges posed. 

Unfortunately, the opportunity to realise the full 
potential of women in crisis situations is denied to most 
women in the country. The Gudalur women could go ahead 
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because land is a community need. Hence they got the 
support of their men. However, even in this case, though 
women take the initiative, they are not included in the 
steering committee that guided the struggle in its crucial 
phase. This illustrates the deep-rooted attitude of mistrust 
and lack of recognition and faith in the abilities of women. 


The above experience apart, it would be interesting to 
see how men would react if women got themselves 
organized to demand representation in the various 
decision making bodies in the village like Panchayats, Go- 
operatives, and other traditional leadership roles. 


The Gudalur case is a role-model of where women in 
the country are moving to. It is an instance of women 
finding a new confidence in themselves. Yet, this is only a 
beginning of a process of the realization of women of their 
latent potential, breaking the vicious circle of negative self- 
image. 


Social Activists have to play a crucial role in not just 
helping women, but also of sensitising men to the need of 
empowering women. Only then will there be a real change 
in the situation of women and the community. Such a 
process will not only promote the awakening of women, but 
also the:creation of a community where men and women 
will complement one another's efforts in the promotion of 
a just society. 
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Violence in Medical 
Gare and Health 
Services 


Movement against E.P. Drugs 
A Gase Study 
Wishvas Rane* 


Introduction 


he E.P. Drugs issue has brought into focus the 
sickness not only of the legal system but of the 
medical system as well. How is it that we had to fight a 


ee ee 


*Vishwas Rane is a socially conscious health activist from Pune. His 
contributions towards continuing medical education of medical 
personnel, rational drug therapy, production of essential drugs, quality 
assurance of drugs, community health movement, consumer action, 
popular science movement etc. are very significant. His case study of the 
marketing of high dose hormanal drugs in India exposes the lacunae of 
the medical and legal systemsof the country and the injustice done to 


people. 
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case which should not have arisen at all in a sane society? 
In reality the very need for pregnancy testing is rooted in 
the maladies in the social situation and the inadequacies 
of the health system. Thus the movement against EP Drugs 
and other such technologies must be woven into the wider 
political movement against a system which breeds and 
protects such oppressive developments. 


How is it that while life saving drugs are scarce, 
dangerous drugs are so easily available over the counter? 
How is it that the majority of those who flaunt the 
Hippocratic oath as a mark of their superior-professional 
ethics, preferred to stay out of the controversy when the 
health of their clients was being jeopardised? How is it that 
for the sake of so-called scientific advancement and the 
doctors’ right to choose treatment for their patients, needy 
people are treated as guinea pigs whose lives seem to be 
of very little value? 


A Dangerous Drug 


It was on 25 December, 1982 that the case of Ms 
Shubhangi Sase, a case of hormonal injustice, was 
presented to the public through newspapers. This was on 
the occasion of the World Gongress of Federation of 
Obstetrical and Gynaecological Societies of India, held in 
Pune. In order to apprise all the delegates we asked for a 


Table 1: Status of E.P. Drugs Worldwide 
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Gountry Status Year 
1. Norway Withdrawn 1970 
2. Sweden Banned 1970 
3. Finland Banned 1971 
4. Federal Republic of Germany Withdrawn 1979 
5. USA Banned 1975 
6. U.K. Withdrawn 1977 
7. Australia Withdrawn 1977 
8. Austria, Belgium, Italy Withdrawn 1978 
11. Greece, New Zealand Withdrawn 1980 
13. Denmark, Venezuela Banned 1975 
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Stall in the exhibition. The organisers refused to give us the 
Stall on a plea that we wanted to create trouble at the venue 
of the Gongress. We then decided that we will stand at the 
gates of the venue and distribute our literature. We had 
specially brought out an issue of Pune Journal of 
Continuing Health Education. Organisers then called us for 


negotiations and we were allowed to share a stall with 
UNIGEF. 


Two German pharmaceuticals marketed such drugs in 
Germany but withdrew them at the end of 1979. In fact Dr. 
N.N. Roy, then the President of Federation of Obstetrics & 
Gynaecological Societies of India (FOGSI) wrote to the 
Drug Gontroller of India (DGI) that the drug was available in 
most of the developed countries. 


Most of the Indian gynaecologists attending the Pune 
Gongress wanted the controversy to be hidden from the 
foreign delegates. From the above table No. 1 it is obvious 
how way back in 1970, the process of banning the drug had 
already started in the developed countries. We had even 
appealed to the Gongress (FOGSI) President Dr Pandit to 
ask for ban on E.P. Drugs in his presidential address. He 
refused to do so. 


This estrogen progesterone combination was first 
suggested by Dr Zondeck for diagnostic test of pregnancy. 
During pregnancy there are increasing secretions of 
estrogen and progesterone, and thus a small addition of 
exogenous hormone did not affect the pregnancy. Bleeding 
did not follow - which meant that the lady was pregnant. 


If it was not a pregnancy, but only a missed period, 
addition of exogenous (in the form of EP Drugs) hormones 
remained in the body for 3-4 days, and when these 
hormones were withdrawn from the body, the withdrawal 
bleeding followed, suggesting that it was not a pregnancy. 
Ignorance was fully exploited by the drug companies and 
indirectly it was suggested that EP drugs caused abortion. 


The doctors were brain-washed to use injectibles and 
the lay public, through the counter sale of the chemists, 
was advised to take oral tablets. The misuse thus started, 
was promoted and flourished. Obviously amenorrhoea 
(absence of menstruation) and particularly secondary 
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amenorrhoea was the ideal indication for this combination. 
The other indication was postponement of menstruation. 


The Shubhangi Sase Case 


Our case, Ms Shubhangi Sase of Pune, about 14 years 
old is a victim of use of E.P.Drugs by her mother, during 
her pregnancy. She is a family patient of Dr AR 
Patwardhan. She was being regularly looked after by Dr 
Patwardhan, but only when she came with the complaint of 
infection of the rudimentary fingers, that he thought of the 
likelihood of E.P.Drugs. Shubhangi was then about 6 years 
old. 


Dr Patwardhan carefully interviewed Mrs Vatsala Sase, 
mother of unfortunate Shubhangi. She has four children, 
Shubhangi being the last. It was Ganesh puja in her home 
that was likely to clash with the dates of her menstruation. 


In Maharashtra, a menstruating woman cannot attend 
to the religious functions. She consulted her gynaecologist 
for postponement of her menses. She still posseses the 
prescription of 3 tablets of E.P.Forte prescribed to her bya 
gynaecologist. She took the tablets. The menstruation was 
postponed. The Ganapaty idol was religiously immersed in 
water. But the menstruation did not follow as was told by 
the gynaecologist. She cansulted the gynaecologist again 
and she was informed that she was pregnant. It was then 
that she was carrying Shubhangi and had taken the 
dangerous drug. 


Mrs Vatsala even now remembers that she never 
wanted the fourth child, but that she had no idea of 
medical termination of pregnancy. Had the gyanaecologist 
told her of the possibility of her child-to-be getting 
deformities, she would definitely have got it aborted. 


When the gynaecologist was interviewed, she said that 
she was ignorant of this side effect. In the absence of any 
system of dissemination of unbiased information to the 
medical profession, the industry takes the fullest 
advantage to misinform the profession to mislead them 
with the help of their tailored and distorted facts. 


When Shubhangi was born, the parents and relations 
did notice the small rudimentary fingers of the right hand, 
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but took it as a natural defect. Even Dr Patwardhan did not 
notice the deformity till she came with the infection of the 
fingers. It is a Known fact that E.P.Drugs given during 
pregnancy is likely to cause shortening of limbs, heart 
defects and cancer of the uterus of the child to be born. 


From the history, Mrs Vatsala had not taken any drug 
(excepting E.P.Drugs) during the pregnancy or that there is 
no family history of such a defect, it was definite that the 
defect in case of Shubhangi was only due to E.P.Drugs 
taken by her mother during the pregnancy. 


The Doctor — Drug Industry — Government 
Axis 

Dr G.L. Zaveri, then President of FOGSI and many other 
Gynaecological Societies were fully supporting the drug 
companies in continuing E.P.Drugs. When the photo of 
Shubhangi was flashed in the newspapers and when some 
of the gynaecologists enquired about the case, he invited 
us to present the case in the Indian Academy of Juvenile & 
Adolescent Gynaecology and Obstetrics. That was on 
19-3-1983. It is the same Dr Zaveri who had been fighting 
against the ban. 


In 1982, the Indian Gouncil of Medical Research recom- 
mended that fixed dose combination of oestrogen and 
progesterone may be totally banned in the country, even 
for the treatment of secondary amenorrhoea as other 
substitutes are available in the market for management of 
secondary amenorrhoea. Based on this recommendation, 
the Ministry of Health and Family Welfare banned High 
Dose E.P.drugs in June 1982. Even this ban order gave 
further cut off dates (ie. upto December ‘82) to 
manufacture the dangerous drug and thus consume the 
raw material and packing material lying with the 
companies, and still further six months cut off date (i.e. till 
June ‘83) to sell the dangerous drug combination. 


This obviously demonstrated that the government was 
favouring the drug industry. It must be pointed out that the 
issue of harmful effect of a drug and therefore, its banning 
had never been raised by the medical profession. In India 
nothing was being said or no action had been taken by the 
famous doctors or opinion makers against the horde of 
drugs banned in developed countries but freely and legally 
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available in India. It was again the lay-press Onlooker 
(Magazine) which raised the issue through the write up 
Pregnency Test Drugs can Deform Babies-Ban Them. 


Long back, after the publication of the write up in 
Onlooker, certain health activists tried to take up the issue, 
but it could not spread. Even when the issue reached the 
Supreme Gourt, Mr Vincent Panikulangara, a lawyer from 
Kerala had to fight for a ban quite alone. Immediately after 
the ban order was issued, Organon India Ltd. (now Infar) 
placed a writ petition in Galcutta High CGourt and 
manipulated to see that the DGI did not contest the same. 


It happened exactly as desired by the Gompany and 
the case was heard and injunction was passed ex-parte 
against the ban order. It is interesting to note that neither 
Organon nor Unichem and Nicholas contested the findings 
of IGMR on the potential hazard of the drug but simply 
challenged that the ban order was not issued in 
accordance with the provisions of law. 


It was submitted that Sec.-18 of Drugs and Gosmetic 
Act allows the State Government only to ban a drug after 
issuing official! Gazette Notification. That too the Act only 
provides banning of misbranded, sub-standard or 
adulterated drugs. This was an eye opener for the 
legislators, who after much shouting from the consumers 
and by some Members of the Parliament amended the law 
giving the same power to the Gentral Government also. 


It took eight long years to effectively ban a hazardous 
drug and took six years to get the High Gourt stay orders 
vacated. Justice Ranganath Mishra’s comments on banning 
of drug is a telling commentary: “This court as early as 
11.4.1983 directed issue of notice to the Medical Gouncil of 
India, The Indian Medical Association, and the Drugs 
Gontrol Authorities of the States excepting that of Kerala as 
it was already made a respondent to the writ petition. 
Obviously such notice was given as in the opinion of the 
Gourt, the matter was one of great importance and the 
Gourt looked for participation of these authorities in the 
debate with a view to assisting the Gourt in the disposal of 
the matter. We are surprised that the notice from the Gourt 
has not evoked response excepting the State of Karnataka 
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“Statutory bodies when called upon by a Gourt, in 
particular the apex Gourt of the country, are duty-bound to 
respond and join the proceedings before the Court. The 
bodies are not litigants and do not have the choice of 
keeping away from the Gourt like private parties in 
ordinary litigations opting to go ex-parte. The present 
matter is certainly one which is sufficiently important and 
the stake of the entire nation is high, when the Gourt Sou 
moto extended the opportunity of being heard and invited 
the named statutory or other authorities to come forward 
and place their view points on relevant aspects, an attitude 
of callous indifference cannot be appreciated. We hope 
and trust that there would be no repitition of such a 
situation. 


The Supreme Gourt ordered Public Hearing at Madras, 
Delhi, Galcutta and Bombay. The DGI manouvered to give a 
small notice of the first hearing at Madras in some local 
newspaper. The result was that no drug activist could 
attend the meeting and the scene was dominated by the 
drug industry. The DCI got itself convinced that the people 
wanted the drug to be continued. 


When the press reports of the said Madras Hearing 
were read, the All India Drug Action Network (AIDAN) and 
other voluntary organisations appealed to the Supreme 
Gourt and the DGI was ordered to release notice of the 
hearing in leading newspapers and also individually 
contact the voluntary organisations. The Delhi hearing was 
well attended. Dr Purandare from Bombay, Dr Zaveri from 
Bombay, Dr Dawn from Galcutta and many leading 
Synaecologists were pleading for the companies, whereas 
hardly seven drug activists and two womens’ organisations 
had represented the voluntary organization at the hearing. 
But it was a good show of solidarity and the drug 
companies had to sit up and think. 


A good number of famous gynaecologists have 
attended almost all the public hearings leaving their 
generally over-crowded chambers and have said the same 
things repeatedly. They had not cared to place any 
pharmacological and clinical evidence in support of their 
statements that the drug is safe and necessary. In the 
Delhi and Galcutta hearing Dr N.N. Roy Ghowdhury, 
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President of FOGSI stated that the Federation had 
unanimously adopted a resolution that the government 
should not ban E.P.Drugs as they were safe and needed to 
treat secondary amenorrhoea, dysfunctional uterine 
bleeding, endometriosis, menopausal symptom etc., and 
there was no substitute for this drug. 


This statement was challenged by a professor of 
gynaecology at Galcutta who as a member of FOGSI wanted 
to know where and when such ‘unanimous’ resolution was 
taken. Dr Roy Ghowdhury could not provide any proof to 
substantiate his statement which was openly challenged. 


Another instance of violation of minimum standards of 
ethics can be cited with reference to the activities of P.K. 
Bannerjee, Honorary Treasurer of the Indian Medical 
Association. There are complaints by his professional 
colleagues that he is an obedient supporter of Infar (India) 
and defended the Gompany’s interest in using anabolic 
steroid for promoting growth in children. 


Banerjee wrote a letter to DGI dated April 6, 1987 in 
the capacity of Honorary Treasurer, IMA stating that the 
drug is much needed and harmless. On enquiry, it was 
found that he had misused the good name of the IMA. And 
the President of IMA stated “I would like to mention 
that the letter issued by Dr Banerjee was his own view and 
he is not authorised to communicate the views of IMA. It is 
unfortunate that he has used IMA stationary for expressing 
his personal views”. 

It is necessary to mention the role of the two doctors 
who were involved with. banning the E.P.drugs - Dr P. 
Dasgupta, Deputy Drug Gontroller of India (DDGI) and P.K. 
Dutta of WHO. The DDGI had no scruples about favouring 
the industry openly. He tried to dilute the issue. The DDGI 
wanted to confuse the issue on the question of high dose 
and low dose E.P. He wrote letters without the knowledge of 
DGI to FOGSI and Indian Association of Fertility and 
Sterility. He carefully dropped the word ‘high dose’ in the 
questionnaire. The President of these two organisations Dr 
C.L. Zaveri and Dr N.N. Roy Ghodhury made full use of such 
questionnaires and pumped the arguments of the industry 
in their reply which was considered by Dasgupta as an 
important document at the public hearing held at Bombay. 
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At the Bombay hearing it was also quite amazing to see 
that when Dr Zaveri said, that he would give an award to 
anyone who could place any evidence of foetal 
malformation by high dose E.P. drugs, it was accepted by 
Arogya Dakshata Mandal. The real drama took place at 
Bombay public hearing when ADM placed Ms Shubhangi 
Sase with her mother Mrs Vatsala Sase on the dias. We also 
produced the letter of Dr Zaveri’s organisation that had 
complimented us for presenting the case in their Society. 
Many womens’ organisations demonstrated in Bombay. 


With all the public hearings, the DGI should have 
communicated its finding to the Supreme Gourt, but it 
would not. DGI felt it necessary to refer the matter again to 
IGMR. And finally Ministry of Health & Family Welfare 
issued a notification dated 15 June, 1988 banning fixed 
dose combination of oestrogen and progesterone (other 
than oral contraceptive) containing per tablet estrogen 
content of more than 50‘mcg and progesterone content of 
more than 3 mg. 


Even this notification was made public only after 15 
days i.e. on 1 July, 1988. But the story did not end there, 
because during the process of 2-3 months of uncertainity, 
the drug manufacturers were busy manufacturing high 
dose E.P. formulations in all the three shifts. Their 
intention was once the product was manufactured, it could 
be clandestinely sold over a long period. But AGASH 
(Association of Gonsumers Action for Safety in Health), a 
Bombay based voluntary organisation collected cash 
memos and moved the Bombay High Gourt to effectively 
ban the drug and remove it from the market. Justice Lentin 
came very heavily on the drug companies and the Drug 
Controller of Maharashtra for not removing the stocks of 
the banned drugs from the market. The Gourt gave them a 
period of 15 days within which they were forced to collect 
all the goods and destroy the same. 


Even at this stage the drug manufacturers were hopeful 
of selling the injectible as the notification did not mention 
the word injectible and had only mentioned tablet. Again 
the High Gourt was moved and a fresh order obtained to 
say that even High Dose estrogen-progesterone 
combination in any form is banned. 
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Now the fixed dose drug combination is not available, 
but one company has already marketed ‘Gyclenorm-E’ and 
‘Cyclenorm-P’ i.e. estrogen and progesterone separately, 
but the pack is sold together. The idea is that if a patient 
takes both ‘Cyclenorm-E‘ and ‘Cyclenorm-P’ tablets 
together, she would get the same combination as that of 
previous high dose estrogen and progesterone drug. 


Conclusion 


This case study has tried to give the role played by 
various agencies. The industry full well knowing that the 
drug is harmful, continued to sell it under various disguises 
and a few of the multinationals have withdrawn the said 
drug in their parent countries but continued the sale here 
in India. They took advantage of legislative inadequacies 
and got the ban order stayed for eight long years. 


They tried to defeat the ban order by not withdrawing 
the drug from the market. They tried to purposefully 
mislead the doctors and the consumers. Though required 
by statute, they never got the trials done in India for 
introducing the said product in India. 


Doctors and particularly the leading gynaecologists like 
Purandare, Zaveri, Dawn and Ghowdhary and many more, 
fully and openly supported the drug companies and never 
cared for the true welfare of their patients. They went to 
the extent of telling lies in the face of facts. The 
government Officials certainly helped the drug industry by 
misleading the drug activists and doctors, and never tried 
to vacate the stay orders. 


When we ask ourselves these questions, it is not 
difficult to see that the issue is not confined to E.P.drugs, 
but relates to the very nature of technology which is being 
propagated today in the area of population control. They 
become tools in the hands of some and thereby influence 
the social process in a way desired by only those sections 
who are in control. One, therefore, has to ask a very basic 
question: Do the majority really need these technologies? 
And if they do, what should be the limits of their use? 


Do we need pregnancy tests? The couples for some 
reason either do not want to have a baby or on medical 
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grounds need to know their status so that adequate care 
may be given to them as in the case of pregnancy in 
diabetic or heart patients or in the case of high risk 
mothers with high probability of congenitally malformed or 
diseased foetus. Apart from these medical reasons yet 
another reason for pregnancy testing, and which is more 
predominant, is to make a timely choice for abortion if the 
sex of the baby is undesired. 


If the right of a woman to avoid a pregnancy is 
accepted, then, why is it that despite years of research, in 
reproductive biology and contraceptive technology, despite 
millions of dollars that have gone into this research, we 
still do not have a contraceptive which is safe for the user, 
sure and cheap? The researchers have in fact sacrificed 
safety for surety and costs have never really mattered. The 
problem of women who need test for medical reasons or 
for failure of contraception is not very different. Had they 
been given access to a good health service, the question of 
their becoming a prey to the greedy private practitioners, 
or the ilk informed doctor would not arise. 


There are any number of cheap pregnancy tests that 
the health service ought to be providing to women who 
really need it. These questions lead us to the reality that 
the very need for pregnancy testing in the majority cases, 
largely arises out of maladies located in the social situation 
as well as the inefficiency and inadequacy of the health 
service system. 


Therefore, in the case of EP Forte and its widespread 
usage, it would be wrong to blame the lack of continuing 
education or non-availability of information to doctors. 
These may be peripheral reasons, the main reason being 
the underlying ideological bias of the ‘scientific rationality’ 
which is taught, accepted and propagated with the medical 
establishment. 


It is because of this ideological regimentation (where 
all technology available must be accepted and used and ill 
health should be seen as a medical problem alone), that 
the medical profession at large has failed to stand up 
together and speak in the interest of its clients. A good 
number in the profession have in fact taken advantage of 
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the trend to make their own profits in the shape of money, 
position and security. 


This has been possible bacause they have been 
backed by those interested in actively or passively 
propagating technologies like E.P.Drugs. The Drug 
companies who use these doctors, also paralyse the legal 
system which invariably finds itself ‘helpless and 
incapable’ of banning a killer drug. 


The control machinery has become ineffective and is 
listening to the ‘impressions’ and personal experiences of 
the so called scientists (the senior medical practitioners) 
rather than to the meticulously collected objective 
evidence by those who were demanding a ban of the use of 
E.P. Drugs. 
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A response to the Gase Study 
K R Antony* 


Violence in Medical Gare and Health Services. 
This topic sounds a little strange doesn’t it? 
The inherent contradiction in this comes to mind at once ! 


It is like a school teacher announcing to the class, 
“today we shall discuss the din and bustle of a countryside 
cemetry” The field of medical care is an area where we 
expect to find the least violence. It is here where all 
vengeance is forgotten. No prejudice is shown on the basis 
of caste, creed colour or race. The utmost concern is for 
human life and to uphold human dignity. 


But into this noble profession greed for money and 
power has infiltrated. Thus degrading it. 


Gan we ever imagine a mother giving poison to a 
hungry baby who is asking for milk ? Or imagine you have 
slipped, fallen, stretched your hand out for help but are 
given a kick in your face by the person who comes near 
you! It is the same situation when a patient comes to a 
doctor for help in full faith, listens to him, obeys him and 
finds out to his amazement that the doctor is but a cheat 
and a crook!! Have no doubts; situations like this do exist, 
aplenty. 


Health services is one field where the consumer 
surrenders to the doctor his right to choose and decide! In 


*Dr K R Antony is on the Staff of CHAI (Gatholic Hospital Association of 
India), Secunderabad. He is a Health Activist campaiging for community 


and wholistic health. 
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other words the doctor has the added responsibility of 
making the right choice to ensure the best quality of 
medicine, investigation and services to the patient. This is 
in addition to the expectation of the patient that the doctor 
will fully utilize his professional Knowledge and skill to cure 
the patient. 


Thus the patient is under the care of three sectors :- 


Doctor, Drug and Drug Industry, Health Gare 
Institutions and Diagnostic Gentres. 


If all three sectors collaborate meaningfully, they can 
improve the health-status of the patient. Instead if they 
care for their own monetary gains and selfish ends, the 
poor sufferer is the patient. 


Then it becomes an_ exploitation of gullible, 
unsuspecting people who have absolute faith in their 
doctor! The victimization of millions of patients by the 
modern medical Profession, the Drug Industry and 
Hospitals amounts to violence. There are people who fight 
against this violence; including doctors, Eg: 


Dr. Olle Hansson’s Fight For SMON Victims 


For eight years in the Tokyo High Gourt a legal battle 
took place between Dr. Olle Hansson, a Pediatric 
Neurologist and the Multi- National giant Giba Geigy. Sub 
“Acute Myelo Optic Neuropathy (SMON) left over 11000 
people crippled, blinded or with loss of control over the 
discharge of urine and stools. SMON was caused by drugs 
called Mexaform and Enterovioform commonly used to 
control diarrhoea. Though the legal battle led to the 
payment compensation to the Japanese victims, the real 
withdrawal of these dangerous drugs by Giba Geigy took 
place only when the doctors of Norway, Finland, Denmark 
and Sweden decided to totally boycott Giba Geigy. 


If you are not convinced about the possibility of 
violence in the hospitals against innocent patients, let me 
give you an example of the Glycerol tragedy of J.J. Hospital 
Bombay. Hon Mr. Justice Bakhtawar Lentin was asked to 
investigate into this tragedy. This was in response to a 
letter written to Justice Bhagwati by Dr. N H Antia. 
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J J Hospital Tragedy 


Between 21 January and 7 February, 1986, 14 patients 
died in J.J. Hospital. They died of a cause totally 
unrelated to the ailments that brought them there. They 
died of toxicity, or should we say poisoning, by the 
adulterated glycerol given to them. 


The toxic adulterant was Diethylene Glycol which was 
present in the concentration of 18.5 %as found later i.e. 3 
1/2 times the lethal dose, Even 1 %of Diethylene Glycol is 
known to cause damage. These patients died of acute renal 
failure as rapid necrosis of the kidney tissue took place. 


This adulterated glycerol, meant ffor Industrial 
purposes, was sold by the Kailash Go. to Alpana Pharma 
with the former knowing that it was to be used for 
Medicinal purposes. 


This was not a mistake, nor an act of carelessness. It 
was an extremely conscious act motivated by greed for 
more profits. 


Alpana Pharma which provided the glycerol to JJ. 
Hospital did not have its own manufacturing unit or Drug 
Testing Lab. 


Its tender to supply glycerol had been accepted by the 
Tender Gommittee in gross violation of the rules of 
acceptance of the tender. 


Tender Committee: Mr. Ramanlal Karwa of Artichem Lab. 
on behalf of Alpana Pharma had paid Rs. 18,000/- to Dr RD 
Kulkarni the key person in the tender selection committee. 
He is the Prof. and Head of the pharmacology Department. 
The real reason for payment being the clearance of the 
tender, this tender was the Sth lowest. 


Licensing Authority: The issuing of license was in the 
hands of men found to be corrupt. The Deputy Drug 
Gommissioner of Maharashtra, Mr S M Dolas managed to 
supercede his seniors and spend 20 years out of 28 years 
of his official career posted in Bombay when transfers are 
ordered every 3 years. Any attempt at posting him out was 
thwarted. He was protected by previous and present health 
ministers whom he obliged in_ return. He had a 
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departmental enquiry against him on charges of 
negligence, inefficiency, maladministration, dereliction of 


duty etc.. 


Drug Testing Lab: Chem Med which gave the clearance to 
this Industrial glycerol being of standard quality did not 
conduct the required tests. Had it not been for Ghem 
Med’s certifying of glycerol to be of standard quality it 
would not have been supplied to J.J.Hospital. 


The reaction of the Highest authorities in J.J: Even while 
the patients started dying and the culprit drug was more or 
less identified, the toxic glycerol continued to be given in 
the Opthalmology department as an anti-oedema agent. 
This continued usage and nonwithdrawal of the drug went 
on for a few more days!! 


This was due to the total inaction by the Dean, Dr RS 
Ghandrikapure and the Medical Supt. Dr V G Deshmukh, 
even after they were informed. you see it was a weekend! 
The letter requesting urgent action by the nephrology 
department sent through their ward boy was returned 
unsigned because the bearer of the latter had not brought 
a pen to sign it with, and Dr Deshmukh was going out 
shopping! 


The Pharmacology Department: The Glinical Pharma- 
cologist Dr S V Shaligram rather than immediately 
withdrawing the toxic drug in question was more interested 
in conducting animal studies to identify the toxic drug. 


The Medical Stores: The pharmacist, Mr A K Jamadagni 
and the compounder S R Soudi did not inform the doctors 
in time. They failed to stop further dissemination, to 
ensure withdrawal of the then suspect drug even when it 
was known to have caused deaths. 


Wards: Even when the circular did reach the wards it was 
not acted upon, as the nurse given the circular was too busy 
to show it to the doctor incharge and also to inform the 
nurse on night duty in the night shift. One staff nurse and 
2 student nurses were responsible for over 200 patients on 
3 floors ! The patients continued to be given the toxic 
glycerol even when its fatal nature had been recognised. 


So by the time delayed action was taken, 14 patients 
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from of opthalmology, neurology, neurosurgery and 
nephrology departments were dead because of Acute 
Renal failure, secondary to extensive necrosis of the 


kidneys. 36 other patients who were given glycerol will die 
a Slow death. 


The violence here is against ordinary people. They are 
submitted to grave risks, including death. Doctors, drug 
inspectors and quality control labs hide facts to suit the 
interests of the Drug trade and Industry. Legislation and 
control machinery has become ineffective. They also get 
easily influenced. Then where will the common man seek 
justice? 


Drug Scene 


Here is a Government which is silent over the cry of 
hundreds of drug activists in the country for a Rational 
Drug Policy! A Government which allows Industrial growth 
and profit margins as a major concern in drug production 
rather than people’s health and common disease patterns. 


Essential Drugs are in short supply whereas bannable 
Drugs, irrational combinations and non-essential drugs 
flourish in the market. We are in a country where there is 
excess production of luxury goods for the rich at the cost of 
the basic needs of the poor! 


Formulations which have combinations that are 
antagonistic in effect are irrational. The Hathi Gommittee 
has recommended weeding out of atleast 23 such groups 
of preparations. After many years they were finally banned 
by Gazette notification in July 1983, but they still continue 
to be available. 


20% to 30% of the drugs available in the country are 
adulterated or spurious. Eg. Turmeric powder in 
Tetracycline capsules. Imagine millions of people are 
consuming these spurious drugs and the government is 
helpless. 


According to Dr P K Gupta, Drugs Gontroller of India in 
his Press Gonference on April 22nd 1990, only four States 
have adequately equipped drug testing laboratories! 10 
States have partial facilities and 10 do not have a drug 
testing lab of their own. He also admits that there are only 
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664 Drug Inspectors against a vacancy of 26889, i.e. less than 
1/4 of the requirement! There is not even a single Drug 
Inspector in Andaman & Nicobar Islands and in Arunachal 
Pradesh. He laments that there are no special cells to 
screen the formulations before granting licences. 


If this is the efficiency of control machinery on 
the quality of drugs, the violence on the people will 
continue! Multinational drug companies continue the 
marketing of hazardous and banned drugs in third world 
countries as it is illegal to market them in developed 
countries. What cannot be sold in the West can be sold in 
India, because we are not organised to fight against it. 


Doctor’s Role 


“Physicians prescribe medicine of which they know little to 
cure diseases of which they Know less, in human beings of 
which they Know noting”. — Voltaire (18th Gentury) 


A doctor fails to understand the violence he is 
inflicting on a poor patient when he prescribes (1) drugs 
when it is not needed (2) a costly drug unnecessarily (3) a 
drug which is of no proven efficacy (4) too many drugs on a 
doubtful diagnosis, etc. 


He is more at fault when he prescribes a drug because 
of the influence of unethical medical advertising or 
aggressive drug promotion. Very few doctors realise the 
nature of violence when they compromise patient’s 
interest for the sake of unethical trade discounts, bribes, 
gifts, sponsorship for conferences and travel. 


Diagnostic Centres & Hospitals 


Another area of patient-care which is highly 
commercialised is investigation. The doctor -medical 
technology axis is highly unfavourable to the common man. 


It is mandatory to arrive at a correct diagnosis before 
Starting treatment. But resorting to all the possible 
investigations with scant regard for the patient’s paying 
capacity is immoral. A good case history and a thorough 
clinical examination can avoid many investigations; a 
reasonable risk can be taken in the interest of the patient. 
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If a blood test, X’ray, ultra sound scan or G.T scan is 
ordered because of the commission you get from a 
diagnostic centre, it is nothing but fleecing the poor 
patient. The medical profession is too desensitized to 
recognize the violence in this. 


Unnecessary admissions and prolonged hospital stay 
for no scientific reason are again violence inflicted on 
gullible people. If hospital stay is advised for the sake of 
better income to the hospital it is highly condemnable. 


When patients are submitted for surgical procedures 
without adequate facilities or technical supervision, they go 
in for a number of complications. Apart from the financial 
losses, the physical impairment and human misery as a 
result of these complications are unaccounted and 
uncompensated. No institution accepts responsibility for 
such violence, eg. Meningitis secondary due to inadequate 
sterilization of lumbar puncture needle. 


Unnecessary surgeries are another form of violence on 
people. Unnecessary caesarean sections, hysterectomies, 
tonsillectomies etc. have become a way of making money 
by many institutions. 


Sex determination test and female foeticide is another 
form of violence on women. Selective emphasis: on 
Tubectomy camps instead of easier Vasectomy camps is 
another discrimination and violence on women. Mass 
sterilization camps in unhygienic situations without any 
follow-up have given rise to many complications and untold 
miseries to women. 


Many doctors and institutions are a party to this 
violence along with the health policy makers. The 
liberalisation of medical termination of pregnancy has 
given rise to misuse of this provision by many unqualified 
people causing many complications and deaths. 


An informed consent is not taken before many 
therapeutic trials. Population trials of new drugs or 
technologies whose adverse effects are not yet studied are 
conducted among the poor and illiterate of the third world. 
This violence is virtually impossible in the West. 
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What can be done against this violence ? 


Primarily the check measures must Start with an 
awareness building of the people, about the possibility of 
this kind of violence and the need to be on the look-out to 
safeguard themselves against it. Once exploitation or 
mismanagement is noticed, like any other consumer 
service, the patient or his representative must be able to 
question it. They must be able to lodge their protest or 
complaint to a competent body. 


Many social activists shy away from the area of health 
of the people. There is a reluctance to get involved in the 
struggle against medical violence. They leave it to the 
professional groups to tackle this. Maybe they feel they 
lack the expertise or Know how. 


One way of solving this problem is to form consumer 
societies and Drug Action Forums. These fora are likely 
to have well informed advocates, journalists, social workers 
and other senior citizens apart from socially conscious 
doctors, nurses and other medical personnel. The 
technical information provided by these socially conscious 
medical personnel will make the rest of the group more 
confident. 


Individually approaching the concerned doctor, nurses 
or hospital administrator in a confidential and in a 
corrective manner to sort out the problem is another way. 
This is needed in handling very delicate issues in such a 
way that the doctor - patient relationship is not ruined. 
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Reports of 
Group Discussions 


a The Church and Liberative Struggles 


The church’s attitude towards liberative struggles and 
the role of religious in such movements was discussed at 
length in the groups. It was felt that the hierarchical church 
by and large stand by the socially and politically powerful, 
when faced with a choice between opting for the powerful 
and the powerless. 


Institutionalised violence often goes unnoticed 
whereas resistance to violence of the poor is condemned. 
The church is not averse to mobilising people to 
demonstrate when church rights are infringed. But it closes 
its eyes against the poor being mobilised to fight injustice 
in society. At bottom, the concern of the church for its 
institutions, property and privileges makes it a silent 
spectator, an unprotesting witness to the violation of 
human rights by those in power. 
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The failure of the church to be deeply involved in the 
liberative struggles of the poor is symptomatic of the 
colonial atmosphere that holds sway. Lack of rootedness, 
lack of ‘an inculcated identity as local church, a theology 
and spirituality that Supports current = church/civil 
structures, all result in the church's inability to champion 
the cause of the poor. 


A new theology, spirituality and church structure must 
emerge from the articulated experiences, aspirations and 
values of the people in struggle. In promoting such a 
church, we take the stand with Jesus whose proclamation 
was the Kindgom and whose ministry was authenticated by 
the call to liberation from all evil, especially from the social 
evils that dehumanize. 


The negative and even repressive attitude of the 
hierarchy to liberative movements provoke the question: 
must heirarchy be the only voice of the church? Do not 
religious activists have the right and the duty to speak for 
the church as well? All analyses and the theological 
perspectives involved are value-related. 


Since the sympathies of the heirarchy in most cases, 
are with the rich rather than the poor, inevitably their voice 
will be raised for the support of the status quo, and will 
Support the existing power structures. If a counter- 
message is to be heard, it must be voiced by religious 
activists who, in a spirit of humility and discernment, strive 
to be faithful to their call to be faithful to their prophetic 
vocation. 


For, the vocation to religious life is at once a call to 
prophethood. The Gonstitutions of several congregations 
explicitly refer to prophetic action through opting for the 
poor and solidarity with the oppressed. The religious 
activist is called to denounce what is unjust and announce 
alternative structures based on Gospel values. 


Unfortunately, the religious activist is all too often seen 
as a trouble maker, sowing discord and promoting violence. 
Thus the religious activist, must often stand alone with no 
Support except that of the people whose cause she/he has 
espoused. The religious activists who immerse themselves 
in such struggles go through a process of purification, a 
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process of personal liberation. All his/her values, power 
affiliations, even his/her religious identity are challenged 
and tested in the crucible of harassment, even 
persecution. A genuine detachment, simplicity and 
authenticity of life can result from such experiences. 


How far can the religious activist involve himself/ 
herself in people’s movements? As an animator only? 
Surely not, for the credibility of the prophet lies in her/his 
readiness to risk, in the cause of the oppressed, all he/she 
has and is - just as Jesus did and died for his option. 


If there is a conflict of loyalties to the struggles of the 
people and to the Gongregation, loyalty to the people 
should take precedence. A religious activist does not exist 
for her/his congregation but for the mission - the people 
to whom she/he is sent. 


What can the FORUM do? 
The FORUM can 


1. Issue,such statements as are. necessary to support 
religious activists in their involvement in people’s 
movements. This is often very necessary, since 
contrary pronouncements are some times made by 
bishops which are greatly influential with religious 
superiors and the Ghristian community at large. 


2. Another effective step is to protest against the 
unwarranted interference of bishops, their infringe- 
ment on the autonomy of religious congregations, when 
they insist on transfer of religious personnel who do 
not do their bidding. 


b Dalits and Liberative Struggles 


The case study on the struggle of the dalit Christians 
for dignity and equality in the church was received by the 
assembly with a sense of outrage and disgust. These 
dispositions were reflected in the group discussions. It was 
unbelievable that untouchability, condemned by the 
Gospel of Jesus, is so blatantly practised in the church, 
especially in Tamil Nadu. It is a sign that the values of the 
gospel have not penetrated into Ghristian communities 


and their life. 
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The struggle of the dalit Christian community is for 
place in the church as equal partners ! They want to mov 
from being the objects of charity to which they wer 
reduced to being the subjects of their own destiny. This 1 
resented by a hierarchy that is drawn by and large fror 
among the higher castes and classes. 


In the face of their struggles, they are made t 
experience even further discrimination and brokennes: 
Admissions to Gatholic schools, church related jo 
opportunities and admissions into religious communitie 
are denied to them in ways that are very subtle. 


The conduct of the hierarchy in the struggle i 
analogous to the colonisers in the past and the ruling elit 
in the country today. They continue to arrogate t 
themselves and to a chosen few, all real power in th 
church. What is worse, they use the state machinery t 
suppress the struggle of the dalits ! Far _ fron 
understanding the struggle of the dalits for liberation, it i 
interpreted as an attempt to disrupt church order ane 
sacramental life ! 


However, the dalit Christian community is emergin, 
more confident and stronger through its struggle t 
become a people. It is arriving at a new maturity, one tha 
makes dalits ready to challenge the stance taken agains 
them. They are raising their voice along with all oppressex 
peoples fighting for their legitimate place in society. 


Gan the anger that is building up among oppressec 
people everywhere, even in the church, be channelized te 
make it productive and creative? It can be, if people wh 
are in the vanguard of humanization everywhere make thei 
voices heard loud and clear. It is lamentable that Religious 
activists by and large have not taken a clear stand in favou 
of dalits in their struggle. 


What can the FORUM do? 
The FORUM can: 


1. Ghallenge the concerned ecclesiastical authorities 
regarding their treatment of dalit Christians and the 
suppression of their legitimate aspirations to play thei 
proper role in the affairs of the Christian community. 
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Gonscientize the Religious activist about the plight of 


dalit Ghristians and spur them on to take a Stand in 
their favour. 


Arrange periodic reflections for those involved in 
Formation, challenging the kind of theology and 


spirituality that allow caste-system to persist in the 
church. 


Gan we promote a church of the poor? The good news 
indeed is preached to the poor. It is they who are the 
recipients of the Kingdom. But at the same time, even 
these stand in danger of deviating from the values of 
the Kingdom, if their life and structures are not 
constantly evaluated in the light of the gospel, in 
faithfulness to the Spirit ! 


C. Women and Liberative Struggles 


Three questions of vital importance regarding the 


oppression of women on the basis of gender and their 
struggle for liberation were taken up for discussion. They 
were: 


A. 


What is gender oppression? Does addressing gender 
issues conflict with or contribute to the common 
liberative struggles of the oppressed? 


What are the implications of the negative self-image of 
women on the larger struggles of the oppressed? 


Gonsidering the _ liberative potential manifest by 
women in the case-study presented, describe the 
strategy for corporate action listing the various stages. 
Point out the areas of competence and skills needed. 


Following is a summary of the conclusions arrived at: 


i 


There is oppression of women at various levels of our 
existence: class, caste, gender, family, society, church, 
etc. It takes different forms: non-representation in 
decision-making bodies, non-recognition of their 
contribution to the economy, use of imageries and 
symbols that force them’ to develop a negative self- 


image. 
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2. A few groups debated whether women are their own 
enemies. There was a general feeling that it would be 
unfair to blame a few individual women or the roles 
they represent (mother- in-law etc.). It is important to 
consider the root cause of the oppression of women: 
the patriarchal structure of society. Unless such a 
structure is replaced by a more egalitarian social order, 
no lasting transformation can take place. 


3. Another relevant factor (in the situation of women) is 
the economic relationship. It is found that the situation 
of women in tribal societies is better when compared 
to that of Harijan women or even those of other castes. 
One reason for it is the common ownership of land in 
the tribal community. Women play a very major role in 
the production processes and in decision-making 
structures. 


4. It has also been found that men don’t take kindly to 
the idea of women getting organised to fight for 
common causes. This is seen .as a threat to the 
traditional male-dominated power structures in society. 


5. Nobedy is born with a negative self-image. It is 
gradually built into women in the course of their every- 
day inter- action in society. Such a negative self-image 
is detrimental to them and to the society at large, 
because women are prevented from blossoming into 
their full potential. Besides, their contribution to the 
creation of a more just and equitable society is 
rendered futile. 


Three factors have to be taken into consideration in 
our efforts to make the emancipation of women possible. 
These are: 


i) Education - for social transformation 


ii} Economic independence - dependence on men for 
sustenance make women susceptible to being 
dominated. 


iii) Gontrol over fertility - if women can acquire the 
Know-how and the. power to control their own 


fertility, they will be in a better position to plan 
their future. 
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6. Even though the gender issue and the larger liberative 
Struggles in society may appear at logger-heads they 
are not so in reality. The struggle of women for their 
liberation first, is a part of the larger struggles. 


7. We have to develop a counter-culture in the Ghurch and 
in the society, so that the dignity of women is 
recognised, they become participants in all decision- 
making process, and women are able to break out of 
the paralysing culture of silence that dominates their 
lives. 

8. Men also have a role and responsibility in women’s 
struggles for liberation. Men must appreciate the value 
of women and the special contributions they can bring 
to human relationships: power of endurance and 
resilience, their readiness to risk all for those they love. 
It is by recognising the complementarity of man and 
woman that both will achieve their full potential as 
agents of liberative action. 


What can the Forum do? 


The Forum can: 

i) Greate awareness in all sections of the society, but 
especially among church personnel, of the massive 
and widespread oppression that is the lot of 
women. 


ii) Respond appropriately when the rights and the 
dignity of women are violated. 


iii) Give due publicity to the tales of achievement of 
women, especially in liberative struggles. 


iv) Help men, especially religious men and those in 
the hierachy, to realise that the liberated women 
are not a threat to them but an asset to be 
cherished as, in companionship, they join in action 
for a more just and loving world. 


d. Violence in Medical Care and Health 


Services 

Health education has traditionally been associated 
with developing certain skills with regard to health and 
hygiene. But in the process, it has failed to understand 
health in terms of a wholistic vision of the human person. 
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Health or the lack of it is not an isolated issue, but part 
of a larger exploitative system ! At the root of ill-health, 
commercialisation of medicine and lack of medical 
facilities for the poor, lie deeper socio-economic and 


political maladies. 


To counter-act the medical violence let loose on the 
masses in our country by the faulty medical policies of the 
Government and avaricious medical agencies, medicine 
should be converted from a welfare issue to a political 
programme. The masses have to be acquainted with the 
violent and unjust ways in which the medical profession 
functions in the country. 


Traditional medical systems in the country have lost 
their hold on the masses under the impact of the 
allopathic system of medicine that came with the 
colonisation of the country. Traditional systems of 
medicine with their emphasis on the wholistic health of 
the person, have to be re-discovered and propagated so 
that the mythical hold of allopathy on the masses is 
dislodged. 


The sexist bias of medical research, with less attention 
given to those illnesses that are specific to women, and 
medical attention given to men and male children in 
families in preference to women and female children are 
instances of medical violence unleashed on women, based 
on gender. 


To prevent medical violence, social activists have a 
responsibility to first promote the preventive aspects of 
illness, by simple and_ wholistic remedies, and by 
educating people on the harmful effects of drugs. They 
need education on the tendency of many hospitals to go in 
for unnecessary investigations and surgeries that not only 
entail heavy expenditure, but also cause physical damage 
to patients. The role of multinational companies and 
agencies that thrust unnecessary and even harmful 
medicines and tests on people has to be brought to light. 
Primary health services are more important for people in a 
country like India, than specilized health care. Dependence 
of the masses on highly professional medical personnel 
has to be reduced. Organizations and Pressure Groups 
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have to be created to fight against illegal and unjust 
medical practices. A net-work among pressure groups can 
facilitate greater momentum for justice in health. 


Pressure groups can also help de-mystify the Doctor 
and with it the medical profession itself. Patients have a 
right to Know the nature of their illness, the ill-effects of 
drugs prescribed, possible alternative therapies, etc. 


Basic amenities like audio and video cassettes, slides, 
street plays, puppet shows, etc. can help social activists to 
fight medical violence, if properly used. Legal aid to fight 
instances of medical violence, publication of case-studies 
in medical violence, etc. can put the promoters of 
profiteering and un- ethical practices in medicine, on the 
defensive. 


The aim of health-care in the final analysis is not the 
treatment of a person in ill-health, but creation of healthy 
and just communities of men and women. 


Role of Social Activists 


Social Activists seem to be shying away from the area 
of the health of the people. There is a reluctance on their 
part to get involved in the struggle against medical 
violence. Why is this? They usually leave the problem to be 
tackled by professional groups. The excuse often is lack of 
expertise. But there are many ways in which social activists 
can get involved! 


In the Gospels we find that Jesus Ghrist spent a 
considerable part of his (professional )time in healing the 
sick (or taking care of the health of the people to whom he 
proclaimed the good news). We who profess his gospel 
(radically) have an obligation to be concerned about the 
unjust situation that exists in the field of health. 


Health education (in the classical sense) and health 
awareness must be distinguished. Knowledge of sanitation, 
hygiene, nutrition, prevention of illness, etc. are 
components of health education. But social activists should 
go beyond health education to health awareness. They 
should develop a critical consciousness of the root causes 
of illnesses, remedial measures and the exploitative 
situations in medical care. 
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Mass campaign and media warfare are two means that 
can be effectively pursued by social activists. These two 
strategies are bound to have an effect on policy makers, 
drug industries and the government. They can force the 
government to devise effective control mechanisms, 
initiate appropriate legislation, maintain unbiased flow of 
information and provide for continuing education of 
medical personnel. 


The members of the FORUM can act as pressure 
groups locally. It can be a group that exerts moral pressure 
or militant pressure. Moral pressure can be exerted 
through groups like Drug Action Forum and Gonsumer 
Guidance Group. Moral pressure should be exerted in such 
a way that the doctor-patient relationship is not ruined. 


Gross medical violence and institutionalised violence 
of a general nature, however, have to be taken to the 
streets. Far this, strong militant pressure has to be used by 
social activists. 


Militant pressure is needed for legal action and strict 
punishment of the guilty who inflict intentional medical 
violence on innocent people. 


In every identified case of medical violence, a huge 
monetary compensation must be extracted from the 
culprits by the use of militant pressure and even litigation. 


— Lisbert D’souza Sj 
— Jeanne Devas IGM 
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Liberative Struggles 
in a violent Society 


A Report of General Sessions 


T.D. John SDB 
Mani GST 


1. We live in a society that is divided, unjust and violent; a 
society where a few have usurped for themselves the earth 
and its produce through exploitation. When oppressed 
peoples assert themselves, they are brutally suppressed. 
In the process, the society becomes criminalised. In such a 
society, structural violence augmented by ideologies of 
dominance, often result in physical violence. 
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The ethos of such an unjust society is often internalised by 
the exploited themselves and even by us. Thus we 
ourselves become insensitive to the unjust system. The 
victims who have unconsciously internalised an oppressive 
system oppose liberative action on their own behalf. They 
even allow themselves to be used as agents of oppression 
by the dominant classes. Thus they end up in supporting 
and promoting the dominance of the oppressors. Often we 
too get sucked into the dynamics of such a violent society 
and oppose the liberative movements of the powerless. 


Gertain poignant questions that come to us in this 
context are: 

— If we accept any use of force, physical, structural and 
ideological which is dehumanising, we ought to ask: Will 
not, the use of such violence dehumanise also 
those who use it ? Gan we build a new society based on 
violence that dehumanises ? 


— If we insist on the conversion of the oppressor as 
solution to the problem, does it mean also that we 
come to support maiming and killing. of people while 
we wait for the conversion of the dominant? 


— We need to raise some other questions that could show 
the way to a meaningful answer to this tricky question 
of violence in our ambiguous situation. 


— What sort of ideology is guiding people’s movements 
that aim at demolishing violent structures? 


— Is it possible to have a liberative action (including use 
of a certain amount of force) that will lead to the 
demolition of violent structures and the establishment 
of an alternative structure that is humanising and 
liberating? We may even ask if there can be liberative 
use of force in peoples struggles. 

Another question that we should address ourselves to is: 


Are we totally against “Violence "? How do we react 
when a landlord beats a dalit or a husband beats his wife? 
And what is our reaction when the dalit shouts at the 
landlord or hits him back or the wife her husband? Gan we 
club together these two kinds of use of force without 
distinguishing one as oppressive and another as defensive 
and legitimate? 
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Gan we choose to remain neutral in this situation ? “If 


you are not part of the solution, you are part of the 
problem” (Sartre). 


People in the movements should keep reflecting on 
the oppressive violence and liberative use of force and 
evolve alternate models. Otherwise movements cannot 
survive; we will stop with rebellions and not allow revolution 
in any project for the transformation of society. 


Violence is the use of force against the will of another 
resulting in hurt, destruction, even death. It destroys a 
person or a community of persons. As mentioned earlier, it 
is dehumanising. 


Popular understanding of violence always refers to 
physical hurt, destruction of property, bloodshed, Killing, 
etc. It fails to understand structural and _ ideological 
violence. 


We understand structural or institutionalised violence 
as a manifestation and instrument of domination over 
others leading to the dehumanistion and deprivation of 
human dignity. Any use of force that dehumanises is 
morally unacceptable. 


But action taken by people struggling to overcome 
domination and seeking liberation is struggle for freedom 
and justice. It is not violence in a moral sense. Rather it is 
people’s power for freedom and justice. 


2. Structural Violence (Or Institutional Violence): 


Structural or institutional (or institutionalised) violence 
is dehumanising. It creates victims of injustice. It is rooted 
in an unjust system of society. 


Structural violence is complex in its manifestations. It 
manifests itself in unjust economic arrangements, in the 
power divide between the powerful and the powerless, in 
the sphere of politics and in the ideological sphere of 
socio- cultural realities as manipulation of culture, symbols, 
meanings, values, philosophy, theology and spirituality 
supportive of an unjust society. 


When structural violence in all these dimensions is 
radically questioned by people’s movements, the 
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beneficiaries and agents of the unjust society and 
institutional violence resort to repressive violence 


including physical violence. 


Here we turn our attention on the manifestation of 
structural violence in economic, political and ideological 
spheres. 


(a)Economic sphere: The unjust economic arrangement of 
society leading to structural or institutional violence is 
seen in the ways material resources and means are 
organised, distributed and owned. One basic resource is 
land. The land ownership pattern in rural and urban areas 
show that this resource is largely in the hands of the 
powerful in society. 


For example, a rich high caste landlord in a village 
would own 50 acres or more while the _ workers 
under him may not even have land sufficient for a hut. 
Such a disparity is unjust and violent. Such a pattern of 
land ownership leads to acumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few while a vast majority suffer from 
landlessness and deprivation. 


Such an inequitable distribution of land and other 
material resources leads to the exploitation of workers. 
Bonded labour, child labour, exploitation of migrant labour 
and exploitation of cheap labour by contractors are some 
of the manifestations of an unjust economic system and 
structural violence. 


The prevalent unjust wage system affecting landless 
labourers in rural areas and unorganised labour in cities 
tells its own story of an unjust and violent society. 


In urban areas, big industries also have their own 
forms of exploitation of workers. With unjust wages, the 
worker cannot afford any life better than that of a slum- 
dweller. As a result slums with their wretched living 
conditions are on the increase. In big cities, houselessness 
creating pavement dwellers reflects structural injustice and 
violence. 

In such an unjust society with its inequitable state of 
material resources, money-lending becomes a way of 
exploitation of illiterate workers both in urban and rural 
areas. .o 
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We must also mention the environmental damage 
done to our forests and other natural resources which are 
the life base of our people, especially the marginalised, by 
capital intensive, highly polluting industries. This is also 


part of the unjust economic arrangement and structural 
violence of our society. 


Inequitable economic arrangement with its manifes- 
tations creates and perpetuates a political divide of power 
and powerlessness. Economic power in our divided society 
is also power over others. It structures dominance- 
dependence power relations. 


(b) Political sphere: Politics is the helm of power. 
Injustice and structural violence in the area of economic 
resources are reflected also in the area of political power. 
The economically rich become politically powerful and the 
economically deprived become politically powerless. 


The unjust divide of political power deprives the 
illiterate, the landless, the unorganised workers, and slum 
dwellers of participation in the political processes of 
decision-making. The marginalised are used as pawns in 
the game of power politics of the elite in society. They are 
used as vote-banks. Goondaism and political mafias 
deprive the powerless of their right to political choices. 


In the power politics of the state, corruption and 
bribes are the accepted ethos in which the marginalised 
are rendered helpless. Gorruption is institutionalised and 
it is violence in so far as it deprives the powerless of their 
rights. Nepotism is another manifestation of a corrupt 
political system. Many black laws passed by such a political 
system go almost always against the powerless and deprive 
them of their basic rights and deny them legal protection 
and procedural justice. These laws become convenient 
tools of structural violence to suppress human rights. 


As a result, the law and order machinery of the state 
becomes a tool of oppression of the powerless as seen in 
the increasing incidence of police atrocities and collusion 
of the law and order machinery with the powerful against 
the powerless. In this illegitimate use of the police and the 
law and order machinery, one is also angered by the caste 
bias and the play of bil 


When marginalised groups take to struggles for their 
legitimate rights, the powers that be try either to thwart the 
struggles or suppress them by force. This again manifests 
the structural violence of an unjust political divide. 


In this connection, we must mention the army 
occupation and military rule and the repressive violence 
unleashed by them against socio-culturally marginalised 
groups in certain areas of the country. 


The power divide in the political sphere creates and 
perpetuates a system of injustice and structural violence in 
which the powerful few are pitted against the powerless 
majority, especially, the dalits, tribals, the illiterate, the 
landless, the unorganised workers and others. Such an 
inequitable power divide is ideologically supported by the 
socio-cultural realities of our country. 


What we should note carefully is that accumulation of 
political power in the hands of a few is power over others. It 
creates and structures dominance-dependence power 
relations in the political sphere. 


(c) Ideological Sphere Of Socio-Cultural Realities: 


One significant phenomenon that ideologically supports 
and perpetuates the unjust divide in the economic and 
political sphere is caste. In non-tribal Indian society the 
hierarchical divide of society into varnas leading to 
discrimination is structured as graded inequality. Gaste 
discrimination is an unjust societal violence. 


It creates an ethos of apparently acceptable interhuman 
and social behaviour whereas, it is fundamentally dehuma- 
nising. Perhaps the worst form of social injustice and 
structural violence against fellow human beings is untoucha- 
bility. 


In our society, it has been the source and expression of 
dehumanisation leading to multiple violations of human 
rights. It is ideologically legitimised by karma and varna 
theories. Oppression of dalits is the most blatant of 
violations in the country. 


Besides caste hierarchy and untouchability,the Indian 
society is structured according to patriarchy leading to 
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gender oppression and violence. Male domination and 
sexism structure inter human and social relations and roles 
on the pattern of male dominance and female dependence. 


The ideology of patriarchy creates myths of female 
inferiority and a culture of silence of women. All these are 
expressions of structural violence in the socio- cultural 
sphere. The personhood of woman is devalued. Practices of 
child marriage, sati, dowry-deaths, ban on widow's 
remarriage, female foeticide and infanticide, rape of women 
are violations of fundamental human dignity and they are 
expressions of a violent society. 


There are many unjust social compulsions, legalism and 
absolutism of rules in the institution of marriage that go 
against women. Concepts of virginity and chastity are biased 
against women. 


Another significant area in the ideological sphere that 
has been manipulated by the unjust social divide is 
education. It is one of the principal instruments of 
ideological violence. It subtly operates even in the New 
Education Policy which seems to reserve non-formal 
education for the poor. We must note here that Christian 
schools create a new elite and serve them through English 
medium education. 


Moreover, in the area of information control, we are 
aware of the power of the mass media. Radio, television and 
the press propagate the values of the dominant culture and 
promote consumerist values creating unjust compulsions 
even in the marginalised groups. 


They make inroads into and destroy the value of the 
heritage of our traditional societies and tribal cultures. All 
these are manifestations of the structural violence rooted in 
the unjust divide of our society and they reinforce the 
ideology of the power divide of our society. 


In the socio-cultural realm, religion plays a major 
ideological role. Religious fundamentalism, sectarianism 
and communalism are expressions of aviolent society. They 
reflect sharply the instrumentalization of religion by the 


power elite of our society. 
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We see the ill-effects of such an instrumentalization also 
within the church. Extravagance in celebrations of religious 
festivals, exploiting gullible folk’s religiosity which often 
foster magical and superstitious practices, reflect more the 
values of dominant power than values of the gospel. 


They make the poor dependent and docile. Ecclesia- 
Stical elitism, reckless spending of precious resources on 
expensive buildings and training and studies of religious 
personnel, are manifestations of violence in the Ghurch. 


There is also exploitation of congregation of sisters for 
cheap labour besides exploitation of them in church 
institutions. Traditionally certain teachings of the church 
have justified the dominant power leading to oppression and 
exploitation. Moreover the radical social teachings of the 
church are ignored conveniently in practice. 


3. Alternative Vision and Counter Culture 


The New Vision is the Kingdom where the Gospel Values 
prevail. For this vision to become a reality we have to initiatea 
process. A counter culture has to be built up, new ideologies 
formulated, alternate structures created. 


New Values that are liberating will replace oppressive, 
anti-human values: Thus the value of sharing will replace 
exploitation; cooperation will take the place of competition; 
freedom, brotherhood and sisterhood of people will replace 
Slavery, hatred and suppression; justice will replace injustice; 
empowerment will replace powerlessness. 


Basic needs of the poor will have priority over the wants 
of the affluent in the use of the resources, and domination, 
inequality and discrimiantion in policy decisions will give 
place to eqality, respect and concerned participation. 
Unrealistic and inhuman technology will give way to need- 
based and people-oriented technology and development. 


The alternate culture we build for liberation is a process 
in which we grow with the movement and build new ground 
and possibilities. We join the struggles that promote 
awareness of basic human values and offer a basis for an 
alternate culture and solidarity with the marginalised such as 
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the Jarkhand movement, environmental and anti-nuclear 
struggles, struggles against atrocities on dalits, women etc. 


We join every group or movement that promotes new 
structures, values, qualities that help break unjust and 
violent structures and build new structures that are 
humanizing and liberating. We do not accept national 
integration as an alibi for the suppression of people trying to 
emerge as a people with new structures and restored cultural 
values that make up their legitimate identity. 


Traffic in human labour is an act of violence. Greative 
interaction with nature by humans is valuable labour and is 
productive of goods. Two free limbs of man, namely two 
hands are the basic agents of interaction with the world. Free 
hands, the cutting edges of the human mind are to be 
activated. Free hands and the activated mind make possible 
the multiplication of products resulting in a surplus of goods 
and values. Surplus generates leisure for man and it 
heightens mental activity which in turn incrases surplus. 


Any act of extracting surplus from labour is the 
beginning of violence. Labour minimised, devalued or unpaid 
is the most basic violence and injustice to the labourers. 
Devaluation of labour is the cause of accumulation ofsurplus 
wealth and accumulation capital in the hands of a few. 


Whoever controls capital gives shape to structures of 
power and production for unlimited accumulation of further 
capital and this sets in a spiral of violence. 


An alternate vision of man and society must re-establish 
primacy of labour over capital and primacy of physical labour 
over mental labour. Mental labour is the off-shoot of physical 
labour and leisure is the fruit of surplus that develops mental 
faculties. Acceptance of the basic value of labour and the 
labourer’s primacy ensures surplus and leisure, mental 
activity and knowledge to all. This is the basis of an equitable 
society of freedom and justice. 

Knowledge is abstraction of concrete experience of the 
labourer and it is authentic only in so far as it is the 
articulation of the same concrete experience. Education 
provides opportunity and stimulation to all to articulate all 
their experiences for further intensified and more creative 
interaction with nature. Education to maitain the status quo 


is violence. 
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A society built on surplus and capital is capitalistic and 
inherently violent, denying equality and dignity to labourers 
and minimising the value of labour. Structures of accumu- 
lation of capital and domination over labour are violent. This 
violence is manifold: institutionalised, repressive, penal and 
ideological in the hands of the State, religions and the owners 


of capital. 


As aresult, castes and dalits, patriarchy and women and 
capitalists and workers are constantly in conflict. Dalits, 
women and workers are systematically repressed and 
subjugated and dehumanised for centuries. Their awakening 
in the face of repressive violence involves often defensive 
violence for liberation and revolution. 


Whoever involve themselves in solidarity with landless 
labourers, women, dalits, dalit-Christians, fisherfolk and 
tribals in their struggles for emancipation are forced to resort 
to defensive violence as clearly expressed in the case studies 
presented. 


4. Pedagogy For The Liberative Use Of Force In People’s 
Struggles. 


Structural violence needs to be studied, analysed and 
understood better by all agents committed to the 
transformation of society. This alone will help sharpen the 
understanding of the struggles of the people and their 
liberative use of force to reach their legitimate goals. 


Praxis, i.e. action and reflection, is part of the struggle. 
Action alone cannot take us forward. For us reflection will 
strenghten the Gospel basis of our struggles. Then every 
liberative use of force becomes a pedagogy for those 
involved as well as for others. 


Ban on the solemnisation of marriage of agitating 
Christian dalits in Pondicherry provoked a protest action to 
have their own marriage celebration, which reveals how holy 
things or sacraments could become ways of inflicting 
injustice. Such experiences will also help us to clarify the 
value system we Stand by and criticise our interpretations of 
the holy. Eucharist will become liberative, only ifthere is real 


self-emptying of ourselves vis-a-vis the people with whom we 
claim to share everthing. 
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The question at this point would be whether it serves any 
purpose in liberating ourselves from the institutionalised 
forms of violence in the Ghurch. Some think that it may be 
better and more fruitful utilization of our time, talent and 
energy to involve ourselves outside the church structures 
instead of confronting them. 


Sharing of our experiences in the struggle, with others 
would be a great pedagogical task, profitable to both sides. 
There is a need to identify more groups at all levels and 
establish links with them and mobilise support. 


Experiences, if documented through reports and films, 
could be made available for reflection, to a wider audience 
and the impact would be palpable and lasting. This would also 
reach the younger generations more effectively. 


These reflections shared with a wider audience will also 
serve the added task of challenging the existing models of 
development projects, dependence on foreign money and 
approaches that compromise with the violent structures in 
the church and in society. 


Ourwork within the church structures and our formation 
to fulfil functions in it have made us accustomed to certain 
values and attitudes at variance with the people we struggle 
with. The impact of our presence and actions on the people is 
such that we become an obstacle in the dynamics of 
liberation struggles, especially at very crucial artd decisive 
moments. 


At such moments we should have the grace and goodwill 
not to interfere in the dynamics of the people’s struggles for 
liberation (even if it were to involve the use of some force). 


The pedagogy of liberation makes it possible to respond 
correctly to three groups that are present visibly or invisibly 
in the struggles we are involved in: the victims of oppression, 
our own fellow religious, and the oppressors. This pedagogy 
cannot use force as a regular method of conscientisation/ 
education. 

The experience of socialist countries is acase in point: In 
a liberated society there is no place for use of force. Our goal 
is the creation ofa free, just, humane and non-violent society. 
Hence our means should reflect this goal. 
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5. Living with the Violent and anti-people State Machinery. 


Gounter culture should throw up an alternative structure 
to ensure justice and prevent violation of people’s rights. But 
till then we have to live with the existing structures of the 
State such as police, laws etc. We will use them wherever they 
help promote peoples’ struggles and ensure a fair deal to 
them. But, then, wherever problems can be solved without 
the help of these structures, that approach is to be preferred. 


People’s problems will not be taken out to be solved by 
the agents of oppressive system. But when it is a question of 
atrocities on dalits,on women etc. we will have to make use of 
the State machinery against the offenders. In this context we 
need to develop a critical understanding of how the various 
branches of the State, legislature, executive and judiciary are 
used by the dominant oppressive forces to suppress the 
powerless. 


6. Our Vision: Rebellious or Revolutionary? 


No liberative struggle is revolutionary at the outset, 
though its purpose is. What we have are individual rebellious 
acts, protests or concrete individual struggles. As the 
perspective of the struggles for freedom grows, and as the 
possibilities ofalternate structures of a New Society become 
clear, the struggle takes on a revolutionary dimension. 


Similarly each one of us has to grow into a revolutionary. 
Revolution as distinct from mere rebellion is committed to 
transformation ofthe society. It is ourvision of anew society, 
namely the Kingdom which makes us revolutionaries. And 
the Forum considers itselfto be on the path of this revolution 
for the coming of the Kingdom. All the Forum members 
should strive to be revolutionaries with the people struggling 
for liberation. 


7. Active Non-Violence? 


Active non-violent resistence (e.g. civil disobedience 
non- cooperation etc.) to injustice-individual or social-as 
distinct from passive non-violence amounting to resignation 
to evil is what we have in mind, by the use of the term. 


Is this an adequate response to structural violence? Gan 
it be a strategy of liberative action and struggle? We should 
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keep in mind that all liberative movements aim at the 
creation of a just, humane and non-violent society. Should 
not the strategy or means itself embody the end value of a 
just, non-violent society? This is the value perspective 
behind active non-violence. 


Forum’s Response to issues: 


1. Forum takes a stand whenever and wherever injustice is 
perpetrated. 


2. To have credibility, an objective study of the issues must 
precede before the Forum takes a stand. 


3. Human rights violations, even within the Church are 
everybody’s concern and demand a response from 
committed persons. 


Conclusion 


We, as Ghristians and religious, see Moses and the 
Hebrews involved in defensive violence and struggle, 
prophets denouncing societal injustices, and Jesus in the 
company of zealots and outcastes to the chagrin of the 
powers that be. We see also the Bible, the Mahabaratha and 
the Quran present histories of wars of liberation. 


We should not forget that the crusades of the middle- 
ages belong to our church’s tradition though to be viewed 
critically today. We believe in a God who ‘puts down the 
mighty from their thrones and sends the rich away empty’. 


Should we quit then the struggle of the fisher-folk, 
landless labourers, women, Dalits and Tribals because they 
are sometimes forced to resort to the use of force? Should we 
not share the anguish and anger of these people? 


While we are condoning penal violence, police brutality, 
repressive and ideological violence of the State, churches, 
elite, upper castes, landlords and the industrialists, why 
should we condemn so fiercely the defensive, liberative and 
revolutionary violence of the oppressed classes who dream 
of the coming of God’s reign of freedom, equality and 
dignity? 


Just as the Hebrew slaves rose up in Egypt, as the 
Palestinian am-h-aretz (people of the land) and the Roman 
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slaves rebelled against the Roman Empire, shouldn't Dalits, 
Women and unorganised workers in the caste and class- 
ridden society of India rise up as the emerging Ghurch of the 


Poor? 


After centuries of doling out money and materials to the 
poor which only sedates them, shall we not now share what is 
due to them? Shall we not give them respect and dignity 
which is their right? 


We are promoters, advocates and apostles of human life, 
freedom and dignity. As we live in a violent society where 
violence is systematically used on the weak and the workers 
we as promoters of life are forced to share to some extent the 
resistance struggles even if it be sometimes violent, of the 
marginalised and the oppressed. 


As comrades and collaborators in solidarity and in 
partnership with the dalits, women and unorganised workers, 
we cannot but share their anguish and anger at the sight of 
outrage on life, dignity and freedom. 


We share in their anger because it is righteous, defensive 
and liberative. Ideological violence coupled with physical 
violence to subjugate and keep an oppressed people in 
submission is the worst form of violence and outrage against 
humanity. This form of violence is systematically used by 
institutions of the State, patriarchy, caste, religions, 
churhes, capitalists and the industrialist elite. 


We condemn and abhor this violence. We stand 
committed to eliminate it. Our commitment to the creation 
of a just and humane society must remain consistent, 
coherent and authentic. 


T.D. John SDB 
Mani CST 
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Socio-Gultural 
Imports of People's 
Struggles 


Paul de la Gueriviere* 


he contribution of socio-cultural factors to the process 

of change has, of late, received special and renewed 

attention all the world over. Upheavals in the USSR 
and Eastern Europe have reminded those who might have 
tended to underestimate such factors -perhaps because of 
ideological bias - that culture, religion and unrecognised 
social stratifications could be ignored only at the cost of 
momentous political upheaval. 


EEE EEE 
*Paul de la Gueriviere is a social scientist, Director of Documentation 
Centre in the Indian Social Institute, Delhi. 
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In developing countries, such factors have always been 
present but their role in the process of change has not 
been always sufficiently perceived. Socio-cultural forces at 
work in Asian societies confront those engaged in the 
process of social transformation. 


Action groups at the grassroot continually encounter 
them. The manifestations are many: communalism, 
casteism, ethnic affirmations, etc. not forgetting a variety of 
social customs like dowry, social discriminations of all 
varieties etc. In fact, many would say that these are at the 
root of the virulent conflicts that are spreading all over the 
country. 


This paper attempts to clarify some of the processes 
that are at work behind those conflicts. However, the 
complexity of the processes of change and the multiplicity 
of conflicts on the socio-cultural front are such that no one 
can hope to have a final analysis or answer. However, any 
effort towards an understanding of social processes 
presupposes a framework of reference without which social 
events remain only events of a mere descriptive nature. 


Today's developing countries have their own peculiar 
form of social development which has to be discovered, 
using analytical tools. Analysts engaged in this task have 
used a few strategic concepts, one of them being 
structuralism. They all emphasize the connections between 
the various structures of society. This is not the place to 
review the various schools that have adopted this concept. 
It will be sufficient for our purpose to spell out very briefly 
our approach in this paper. 


Economics In Social Process 


Although our topic deals with socio-cultural problems, 
our starting point will be economics. Accordingly a 
Structure in our context is a system of production and 
reproduction of economic goods, having its appropriate 
system of distribution. An economy which is characterised 
by large numbers of such structures, differing from each 
other in their social and technical contents of production is 
called multistructural economy. 


A “multistructural economy” therefore displays a wide 
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range of distinct structures ranging, for instance, from such 
lower forms of production in agriculture as slash and burn, 
share-cropping tenancy, self-sufficient and self-employed 
peasant farming, to such higher forms as capitalist and 
cooperative farming, and in industry from such lower forms 
of production as traditional crafts based on self- 
employment, domestic system of production and pre- 
industrial manufacture to competitive medium as well as 
large scale industries and_ gigantic monopolistic 
organisations. 


Three remarks have to be made here. The first one is 
that each one of these structures, as noted above, has a 
strong tendency to reproduce or perpetuate itself in time. 


The second remark is that each one of these 
structures of production has to be looked at not only from 
an economic point of view but from a social and cultural 
point of view as well. Living within such structures are men, 
women, children, families, at times clans, etc. They have 
beliefs, values, customs very much attuned to their 
occupation. In fact, to each one of these structures 
correspond certain peculiarities of culture and of social 
organisation whether it is health, education, rendering of 
justice, religious beliefs, etc. 


The third remark is that each of these sturctures, 
under both their economic and socio-cultural aspects, 
belongs to a certain period of history, corresponding to a 
certain stage of social transformation. Each of those 
periods have got specific and broad characteristics. An 
understanding of the socio-cultural forces at work in 
society will take into account all the above factors. 


In order to concretise what we have said above, let us 
take one or two examples. Take for instance, the tribal 
society. Tribes have their own economic activities. They live 
mainly on the produce of the forest. They have, to this 
effect, in course of their own history, evolved a social 
organisation of their own. Or take the traditional fishermen. 
They too have their own economic activities, their own 
production system, linked up with a_ certain social 
organisation of their own, a culture of their own, religious 


beliefs of their own. 
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Both the tribals and the fishermen have a tendency to 
protect and perpetuate their own organisation, their own 
way of economic life, all linked up with social and cultural 
organisation or structures. 


The simultaneous existence of various structures of 
production, distinguishable from each other by their 
respective social, technical and organisational contents, as 
well as their manifestation in a complicated network of 
interdependent relationships in aggregate constitute the 
main source of tensions and conflicts in the economic and 
social evolution of a developing country like India. 


It is in this network of interconnected and 
interdependent multistructuralism that the forces of 
stagnation as well as development lie concealed. These 
forces can be of an economic, social, cultural or political 
nature, as we Shall see later. 


A very important feature of Indian society is the fact 
that the lower forms of production in agriculture as well as 
in industry are dominant in terms of employment. In other 
words, a vast majority of the population are in the 
traditional sector, living within structures still largely 
belonging to the pre-industrial era. 


We have already mentioned that the present day 
developing countries offer a wide range of structures, from 
most ancient and primitive forms of production to the 
most advanced. Within this wide range of structures there 
is always one structure which may be identified as the 
determinant of the future shape of the social system of 
each developing country. 


This may be called the “system-forming structure”. It 
can be easily identified according to the domination in 
relation to the economic, social and technical aspects of 
production. In India the system-forming structure is 
capitalistic. 


The system-forming structure, by virtue of its 
technical, economic, social, political and cultural 
domination has the capacity to dissolve and assimilate all 
other “structures” and transform them according to its 
“own image” (Marx). In this process, however, the ancient 
structures do not give way without resistance and struggle. 
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Whether this struggle is long or short in duration, and 
severe or mild in intensity, depends on the rate of 
expansion of the system forming structure - in India, 
capitalism - on the one hand, and to the degree of social 


strength and deep-rootedness of the older structures on 
the other. 


As this process takes place there will be a multiplicity 
of structures, some belonging to traditional society and 
therefore to a previous period, some others belonging 
already to the advancing, moulding structure, and therefore 
on the frontier of history, and many others in-between, in a 
process transformation. 


In this complex historical process all elements are 
active: economic, social, political and cultural. The struggle 
takes place at the local level as well as the regional, 
national and international levels. 


The following shows some of the complexities of these 
processes at work. 


TRADITIONAL STRUCTURES | CAPITALIST STRUCTURES 


Gonsumers 


Gonsumers 


Gommercialization Gommercialization 


through middlemen 


Units of Production Industries transforming 


agricultural products 
Services Units Gredit 


of 
Production 


Agrarian producers find 
an almost immediate 
institutionalised 
consumption market 
without entering into a 
complex network of 
transformation & 
distribution. Traditional 
actors are in charge of 
commercialization: 
merchants, usury 
merchants, money- 
lenders etc. 


Bio-chemical Mechanical 
Industry Industry 
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Producers are integrated in terms of 
both inputs and outputs to branches 
of industry. The credit is under the 
control of financial institutions and 
banks. A more sophisticated 
management of fixed and circulating 
capital is needed. This will provoke 
the growth of services of all Kinds, 
from machinery repairs to technical 
advice. Corresponding to this, 
entirely new property and social 
relations accompanied by new 
political, judicial, and cultural 
institutions, New classes. 


Traditional places 
where exchanges take 
place remain: fairs of all 
kinds, and locally and 
regionally articulated 
markets. Productive 
processes continue to a 
great extent without 
industrial inputs. 
Stability of social 
relations and 
corresponding 
traditions, culture etc. 
Slow economic process. 


Traditional structures are eliminated or transformed 
into capitalist structures. Tribals for instance see their 
access to means of subsistence taken away from them. 
New structures of production invade their area (Mines, 
paper mills, oil industry  etc.). Other _ structures 
representing capitalism are at different stages of evolution. 
For each of these structures we have a definite type of 
property, production and social relations. They react one 
upon another. 


In this transformation process, some groups of people 
are of particular importance chiefly when it is a question of 
the cultural field. Gramsci has drawn our attention on the 
role of the “intellectual”. The role of the intellectual is to 
“organise the web of beliefs and institutional and social 
relations” which Gramsci calls “Hegemony”. He further 
distinguishes between “traditional intellectuals” who have 
a tradition going back to an earlier historical period who 
supply the ideological legitimation of that social order; and 
the “organic” intellectual whom any “progressive” class 
needs to organise a new social order. 


The religious agent generally belongs to the first 
category and more rarely to the second. More recently, 
there have been religious agents that have played and are 
playing a “progressive” role. However, they are still a 
minority. In the Ghristian community, they belong to the 
“Liberation theology movement”. 
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It is important to note that each of the many structures 
mentioned above have got their own “intellectuals”. They 
have a tendency to act as “protectors” of the structure of 
which they are part. However, as the historical process 
unfolds, progressive intellectuals are thrown up. 


Culture And Structures 


In this context, the concept of hegemony deserves our 
attention because it links culture to politics. Too often, 
culture has been interpreted as “apolitical”. But in fact, 
culture has a very important political dimension. One can 
even Say that it is political through and through. 


For, culture, intimately linked with religion in 
traditional societies, is the instrument of the dominant 
elite by which it maintains itself in power and by which it 
legitimises the socio-cultural, economic and _ political 
institutions that work in its favour. Gulture shapes the 
consciousness of the people and “makes” them. 


Gulture is the instrument through which individuals 
and groups are being socialised. The nature of socialisation 
in a society is a crucial element in the making of cultural 
perspectives and identities. In his Damodaran Memorial 
lecture delivered at Trivandrum, K.N.Panikar explains: “In 
pre-colonial Indian society the primary socialisation which 
took place within the confines of the family tended to instil 
religious and caste-belonging in the mind of the child.” 


The elaborate rituals and other religious practices 
observed within the family created the cultural milieu in 
which the child received his initiation. His religious and 
caste identity was thus formed even before he faced the 
world. The secondary socialisation in India did not help 
dissolve this early influence, rather it led to its 
reinforcement through kinship, the caste and religious ties 
as the child’s widening social circle was largely confined 
with them. 


Despite the introduction of secular education and 
relatively greater opportunity for participation in public 
affairs, the situation was not substantially different during 
the colonial period. The impact of secular education was 
limited to a small fraction of the population. The 
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overwhelming majority of the people remained enclosed 
within the traditional cultural milieu. 


Even within the freedom movement the situation could 
not be significantly changed. What happened then was not 
“an integration of cultural and political struggles, but an 
intrusion of culture into politics. Instead of politics 
transforming backward~ culture, politics was vitiated by 
cultural intrusion” (K.N. Panikar, Jbid).And this continues 


even today. 


The historical experience of India passing through a 
multi- structural transformation under the dominance of 
Gapitalism, seems to demonstrate that cultural cons- 
ciousness did not undergo a qualitative transformation in 
the absence of its integration with political struggles. The 
cultural question should be viewed in the light of this 
experience. 


The task, therefore for agents of transformation 
becomes very much a Cultural task, a transformation of 
consciousness in which political and social consciousness 
blend together. 
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Socio-Philosophical 
Implications of 
movements of the 
oppressed 


G. Haragopal* 


he oppressed people all over the world are in motion. 
This motion seems to be gaining acceleration in the 
case of India. This can be noticed from different 
manifestations, although the contours of the movements 
and their multiple consequences are not totally clear. The 
motion caused by the people, particularly the oppressed, 
has far-reaching consequences as it has an inherent 


*G. Haragopal is Professor, Dept. of Political Science, University of 
Hyderabad. 
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potential for causing qualitative changes in the entire 
social structure. The culminating point of such transition 
can be noticed in the breakdown of the system at one level 
and emergence of alternatives because of transformation 
at another level. How and why the motion is caused and 
what forms it is taking can be a worthwhile academic 
exercise. 


All the changes that occur in any social structure are a 
result of either enhancement of the productive forces or 
change in the consciousness of the oppressed in terms of 
relationships that they were forced to enter into while 
engaged in production. These two processes are at one 
level or the other inter-connected. There may not be a one 
to one connection between these two processes. The rise 
in productive forces may take place faster than change in 
the structure of consciousness. There is also a possibility 
of change of consciousness even on an under-developed 
material base. This depends on the groups and parties that 
take up the task of change and the levels of consciousness 
of the leadership. 


The deeper processes that govern this phenomenon 
are: 1) the struggle of human beings with nature; 2) 
the struggle of human beings, to be more specific, 
struggles of the oppressed classes, against stifling and 
strangulating structures of domination. The struggle that 
human beings carry against nature is more to overcome 
their physical and material needs. The class struggles aim 
at realising spiritual urges. The spiritual here means more 
in its scientific and not in a metaphysical sense. Human 
beings have an inner craving for love, friendship and 
solidarity. They oppose the constraints on freedom and 
creativity through different forms ranging from mild 
protest to violent revolt. All the structures that impose 
these constraints are fought till they are demolished. It is 
in this process of demolition of the old there springs new 
human values with fragrance, to put it poetically. In the 
process human life is pushed to unknown but higher 
material and spiritual heights. 


In the process of understanding the problems it is 
necessary to understand the sources of the constraints. A 
critical view of historical processes reveals that as 
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humankind advanced in its struggle against nature and 
partly had overcome the question of basic material needs, 
there was a stage when a section of the producers withdrew 
from the basic production activity. How it happened and 
wherefrom this group derived these negative values and 
modes of behaviour continues to be an elusive question. 
There could be a number of explanations. It is difficult to 
establish the scientific validity of any of those 
explanations. The symbols like Devil, Satan, Rakshasa have 
their base in this negative behaviour and values of human 
beings. There is another explanation by the evolutionists 
who maintain that it is basically an outcome of the struggle 
between the animal instincts and the human. The 
advancement of a culture or a civilization depends on the 
advancement of the human against the animal. Does it 
mean that those who had the animal instincts in a higher 
measure became the exploiters and those who continued 
their basic struggle and participation in creative production 
remained more human? These questions are important at 
a philosophical level. The debate should continue inspite 
of its unsatisfactory outcome. 


Since there are no Satisfactory explanations and the 
historical process has been far too complex, one should go 
by contemporary experience. When one looks around 
there are millions of human beings who are deprived and 
oppressed. This deprivation and oppression is not because 
humanity does not have enough for dignified survival, but 
the structures and values that have been built in the course 
of development are inhuman and anti- developmental. 
Infact many of the structures, political, social, cultural and 
economic - are violent. This takes us to another important 
question viz: the place and role of violence in the social 
evolution and its transformation. 


The inhuman structures of violence generate 
continuous tensions and periodic outbursts. This is 
basically a result of class struggle where the oppressed 
and deprived express their anger and anguish on the one 
hand and the inherent alternative possibilities present in a 
social situation on the other. The privileged and powerful 
continuously devise new social mechanisms to protect and 
promote their own interests. These mechanisms range 
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from building very violent institutions like police, military 
and paramilitary to very sophisticated socio-cultural 
institutions which conceal violence. Therefore, violence is 
not mere physical attack or torture but could be practiced 
in different and varied forms. There is violence pervading 
institutions like family, caste, religion, education, language 
and so on. These institutions perpetuate violence through 
very well-developed methods of internalisation. An 
internalised violence does not look like violence even to 
those who are subjected to it. For these institutions 
combine in themselves necessity, stability, emotion, 
sentiment and violence. Several of these institutions are 
human at one level and violent at another level. That is the 
precise reason why none of these institutions remained 
the same. They are subjected to change whenever the 
violence inherent in them is questioned, challenged and 
fought. 


Institutionalised violence is normally seen only in 
brutal structures. There are people who cannot see it even 
in those structures. There would be several theories 
justifying and legitimising these brutal structures. But what 
sustains‘ these structures of brutality are the other 
structures of dominance which take more of cultural than 
physical forms. In fact Kosambi observes that in ancient 
Indian society it was the ideology which was largely a 
substitute to physical violence. With the result that 
violence in society remained invisible and survived for 
thousands of years. Therefore, discussion on violence in 
India should include a discussion on violence through 
cultural and ideological forms as much as on physical 
violence. Gultural violence becomes more evident once we 
re-define violence. Supposing an abuse is considered as 
violence on a delicate plane, then the all pervading ill- 
treatment of the oppressed can be seen in sharper focus. 


It is in this context, Gramci used the concept of 
hegemony. There cannot be a _ better example of 
hegemonic violence than caste institution which preserved 
and perpetuated untouchability for hundreds of years. The 
question one has to ask is: is untouchability a serious form 
of violence or not? This may not appear as inhuman and as 
violent as slavery that was prevalent in western societies. 
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The difference is that while slaves gradually realised their 
position and fought against it from the days of Spartakos, 
untouchability, a most humiliating and degrading practice, 
could not be fought as it contained more hegemonic 
violence than physical violence. For untouchability was not 
only practised by the upper strata as it served their 
purpose but the untouchable himself was made to believe 
that he was an untouchable by birth. This “refined” 
violence is a major support to the other structures of 
physical violence. 


Another institution of violence is the institution of the 
family itself. Here violence assumes a more universal form 
as it is present in the very institution of the family whether 
it is in the family of the upper castes, the dominant or the 
oppressed. The violence inflicted on women and children 
through this institution is enormous. This violence is both 
physical and cultural. The husband beating the wife or 
torturing her or the mother thrashing her children is 
accepted as natural both by those who inflict torture and 
by those who suffer it. The millions of hours of labour that 
women put in, to maintain the family is one of the most 
cruel forms of violence. The violence present in the family 
institution takes more serious forms when it turns into 
“Sati” or dowry deaths. These are only serious symptoms 
of very malignant structures of relationships that are built 
through the institution of the family. 


There is no cruder form of violence than material 
deprivation of basic needs. Hunger is one of the most cruel 
and crude forms of violence. In terms of social sensitivity 
and response, there could be more intense reaction to 
rape or torture than to hunger. Infact hunger is not only 
tolerated but “spiritualised”. Thus poverty is raised to a 
higher philosophical level in the process of desensitisa- 
tion. Poverty is violence at two levels: one, at the level of 
physical suffering; two, at the level of extraction of surplus 
that a hungry man produces. It can also push a man out of 
work and justify his poverty. The violent dimensions of 
poverty can be understood and appreciated only when one 
looks at it in combination with vulgar affluence. That young 
and tender children picking up food from dust-bins should 
be viewed in combination with a diamond merchant 
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spending more than fifty crores rupees for his daughter’s 
marriage. That alone is an example that can bring out the 
structural relationships. That alone can highlight the 
violence hidden in the structures. For poverty as an 
isolated phenomenon can evoke pity, sympathy and 
concern but poverty juxtaposed with affluence would 
highlight its wider structural forms and unfold its violent 
dimensions. This understanding would lead to attempts for 
structural changes. 


There can be any number of such institutions and 
practices which look outwardly non-violent but are 
inherently violent. A large number of theories and 
explanations exert to legalise and legitimise violence. 
Whenever, there is a threat to structured “violence”, it is 
not that violence is reduced but there would be a new 
process of legitimisation. That is the reason why all the 
struggles against violence in the past have not resulted in a 
violence-free society. In fact, today the systems rest on 
such a quantum of violence that perhaps never in the past 
so much violence existed. At the same time the theories of 
legitimisation also attained new heights. Mass media and 
modern technology, ranging from production of toys to the 
cinema, from advertisements to literature, attempt to 
legitimise violence. Therefore one major challenge faced 
by the oppressed is, what is to be done with structured and 
institutionalised violence. Are there possibilites which can 
eliminate violence in all its forms? 


This question did engage the attention of sensitive 
intellectuals and politicians. One of the important 
outcomes of this intellectual exercise has been the theory 
of “change of heart”. This approach assumes that every 
human being is potentitally good, noble and peace-loving. 
It should be possible to transform the human heart and 
spread the values of love and concern for other human 
beings. This process, it is argued, can lead to the gradual 
reduction of violence. This approach, however, maintains 
that a certain degree of force may be necessary to 
maintain so- called “law and order’. There have been 
several attempts to eliminate or regulate private physical 
violence but the question of total violence including that of 
the state has not been adequately tackled. In certain 
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advanced societies there are more restrictions imposed on 
state violence. In developing countries even this is missing. 
Elimination of all forms of violence has not yet come to be 
accepted even at a theoretical level. 


There has been another intellectual response from 
Gandhi, who maintains that violence in any form is 
dehumanising. Gandhi advocates demolition of all violent 
forms through the non- violent methods and techniques. 
His argument is based on the logic that those who employ 
violence cannot become noble. For him the means are as 
important as the ends. He is confident of changing the 
hearts of violent persons, groups and institutions through 
non-violent and peaceful methods. It is ironical that the 
apostle of peace himself became a victim of violence. In 
Gandhi’s death the ideal that he stood for suffered a 
severe jolt. In fact Gandhi’s death proves the inadequacy of 
the approach to social questions. 


This debate raises a more serious and crucial question 
viz: can violence be used against violence to demolish all 
forms of violence and create a violence-free society ? The 
debate on violence and counter-violence on these lines has 
been going on for a very long time. It has been the major 
argument that counter-violence is not violence. In fact, in 
Hindu mythology the violence that almost every 
incarnation indulged in is presented as counter-violence. It 
is infact that logic that makes the violence of that kind 
morally justified. It also becomes divine at another level of 
belief. The violence by each incarnation is,supposed to 
have been employed to protect and promote Dharma. It is 
further maintained that violence resulted in restoration of 
a social order. This is the essence of the Bhagawat Geeta. 
Thus, the question of violence and counter-violence and its 
justification is quite ancient. One may not accept the 
explanation, but the logic of the argument is clear. 


In the modern context when the overall technological 
progress enchanced the power of violence, every act of 
violence or counter-violence and the consequences that 
follow can be horrifying. This leads to the question viz: 
whether those who employ counter-violence remain 
human? For the argument has been that those who are 
enslaved for centuries and remained at sub-human level 
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become human only in the process of assertion, 
particularly violent assertion. It is in this process that the 
oppressed realise that they are human beings and have all 
the potential that any other human being has. The 
question, however, is: where do these oppressed, who fight 
against violent structures through counter-violence, stop? 
In the process of using violence is there no possibility of 
their getting dehumanised? The whole debate on ends and 
means can be reduced to this single point. It is this 
dimension that needs very careful analysis and reflection. 


If using of violence by the oppressed is one question, 
using of violence by groups and parties on behalf of the 
oppressed is altogether a different question. The 
oppressed may use violence as a necessity to get out ofa 
structure of domination. But the parties and groups who 
use violence on their behalf because of their human 
concern cannot offer the same justification. For their 
violence is rooted more in their ideological understanding 
of social transformation. If these groups succeed in 
capturing the state power and other commanding heights 
without the oppressed becoming totally human, the 
implications are dangerous. For there is no guarantee that 
they would not reproduce another form of exploitative or 
oppressive model. Infact a part of the explanation for what 
has happened in the so called socialist world lay in this 
phenomenon. The rise of new social classes, the state 
becoming autonomous from the oppressed explains the 
class and state behaviour. The systems reduced the people 
into passive participants, if not mere spectators to major 
policy- making and ideological functions. 


In the transitional stage of a society violence and 
counter- violence can take different forms. Vested 
interests would use all means at their disposal to make 
civil society violent and instigate one group to use violence 
against another. In India there are several such 
possibilities. This can become caste, communal, tribal, 
non-tribal violence. This can become violence of one slum 
against another slum and so on. When one group of 
oppressed use violence against another group of 
oppressed, violence is not only devastating but it can be 
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totally dehumanising. In such situations there is a greater 
possibility of the oppressed appropriating the chara- 
cteristics of the oppressor. This process, instead of leading 
to revolutionary transformation, can as well end up aS a 
counter revolution. In such cases the groups and parties 
fighting on behalf of the oppressed would have to face a 
moral dilemma. There must be all out effort to make them 
non-violent towards each other. Their intervention in such 
cases will have to be far more human, democratic and 
perhaps non-violent. The question is: can violence be used 
against the oppressed even if it is necessary? The question 
such a social situation throws up is can democratic groups 
use Gandhian methods to bring greater solidarity among 
the oppressed ? 


There is yet another problem arising from the 
differences of various groups fighting on behalf of the 
oppressed. They have serious, and sometimes violent 
differences arising either from perceptional or ideological 
differences or personality and group clashes. Every clash 
and diffefence can easily take a violent form as the groups 
are armed. The mechanisms to resolve intra- differences 
are not well developed. In the absence of proper and 
adequate democratic mechanisms, there is the danger of 
differences easily degenerating into violent armed 
conflicts. The mechanisms to resolve intra-conflicts also 
depend upon the inner working style of these political 
groups. The inner democracy depends on the human 
concerns of the democratic groups pursuing various 
alternatives and possibilities for social change. This 
democratic and human concern rests on one important but 
complex dimension viz: whether those who are fighting are 
fighting because of their love for the oppressed or their 
hatred for the oppressor. 


There are three possibilities: 1) fighting because one 
loves the poor; 2) fighting because one hates the 
oppressor; and 3) fighting because one loves the 
oppressed and hates the oppressor. It is the third model 
that would be far more effecitve and contributive to the 
process of demolition of the sturctures of domination and 
violence. They can build positive and democratic 
structures. The first model while contributing to positive 
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human values may not be able to accelerate the process of 
transformation. It is the second model that 1s vulnerable 


and needs cautious approach. 


For this model in the ultimate analysis, can be 
counter- productive as it can be authoritarian and 
dehumanising. This model may not be able to transform its 
negative value into a positive concern when it is put in 
power. It can be hasty and expect the oppressed to change 
faster than they are capable of. The group can be impatient 
and therefore overact or over-react. In fact .the entire 
creation of democratic groups lies in this crucial phase of 
transformation. 


The oppressed, in the final analysis, should get 
increasingly empowered. They should not only gain their 
humanity but power over their life. A critical dimension of 
transformation, therefore, is empowerment. The earlier 
notions that the party can take over a large part of the 
responsibility proved to be incorrect. It had been argued 
earlier that the state power shall be controlled by the party 
and the party by the people. In practice this resulted in the 
party appropriating the people’s power and the State in 
turn appropriating the power of the party. It is this process 
that led to the rise of new social classes - party bosses and 
managerial groups - who degenerated into vested interests. 
It is in this background that the question of empowerment 
and counter-violence assume crucial significance. 


The most crucial part of the discussion, to sum up, is: 
how can one distinguish counter-violence from violence? 
How does counter-violence become humanistic violence? 
How does it acquire the power to demolish structures of 
violence and also simultaneously release higher human 
values and push human relations, particularly of the 
oppressed, to a far higher level ? This needs a high degree 
of vision and also a firm commitment to humanistic 
ideology. This leads to the question of combining 
demolition of violent structures and human concerns in 
the same act. Any failure at this point can reduce the 
counter-violence into violence. That can take the process of 
transformation altogether in a different and undesirable 
direction. The demolition of the other cultural and non- 
physical forms of violence should be accomplished 
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through humanistic intervention and not physical violence. 
A strategy of compreshensive transformation would 
economise physical violence and throw up new alternatives 
to restructure the society. The movements of the 
oppressed and for the oppressed need to take up all these 
philosphical and operational questions for serious debate. 
In the process they not only deyelop a new vision and 
wider horizon but also direct a large number of humanistic 
and democratic groups in building a better social order 
where dignity, freedom and decency become the most 
dominant of human concerns. 
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Bible asa 
Sustaining power 
for activists 


Sharing by Participants 


I. Gentral to the dynamics of the Workshop were two 
principles: 
i) Allow events to speak before theories intervene; and 
ii) focus upon the human situations of struggle as the 
basis for response to it. 


2. It may be recalled that the recent trends in Biblical 


scholarship were largely shaped by the events in 
contemporary history. These challenge the traditional 
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reading of the Scripture. The new hermeneutics 
commitment - action - reflection - action -implies that the 
Bible illumines human struggles and human struggles 
illlumine and assist a new understanding of the Scripture. 
Following this insight, the Workshop devoted some time to 
a pooling together of those Biblical passages or figures that 
are inspirational and are a sustaining power for activists. 
The following is a brief resume of the rich sharing that took 
place. 


3. A few activists were inspired by the Genesis account of 
creation, depicting the image of human as conformable to 
the divine. A search for the true image of God led one to 
the least in society - the dalits, the powerless. 


God is to be found not in temples and rituals, but in 
those who are the least in society: the dalits, the poor. 
Knowledge of God is obtained through the process of 
history; especially through that history in which 
marginalised individuals and communities are increasingly 
laid waste, yet, in whose lives God intervenes in mysterious 
ways. The Exodus is a powerful paradigm of such an 
intervention by God. 


The five women who intervene to rescue the baby 
Moses, perhaps heralds the role of women in the Bible. 
This “feminine reading” of the Bible, is a healthy corrective 
to the Biblical exegesis in general. It depicts women as 
bold, and ready to take risks so that others may have life. 


The “I am with you” promise of Yahweh has been 
found by another to be literally verified in her history of 
struggle. She referred to her agonising hours in the midst 
of the oppressed, at the police station, in the court, in the 
bus, in difficult situations. But in all these she found 
herself peaceful, confident and unshaken, sustained by the 
recurrent thought: “God is here with us, with me”. In the 
midst of desolation and crisis, she found the promise of 
God repeatedly proved. 


Another finds the figure of Moses very illuminating. 
Moses lived in the palaces, but the suffering of his people 
opened his eyes. Gompassion welled up in his heart. He 
decides to leave the palace and part company with the 
oppressor of his people, Pharoah. He would rather be with 
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his oppressed people. He presents his credentials of his 
solidarity with his people by killing an Egyptian. 


The burning bush represents the suffering of the 
people, through which Moses hears the voice of Yahweh. 
Moses leads his people to liberation, but never enters it 
himself. This is a great lesson for social activists today. The 
process is more important than the product. 


Yet another found the experiences of being in a slum 
along with encounters of instances of tribal oppression, 
made challenging by the Exodus event. 


One felt that any agonising human experience is the 
spring-board by which we are transported to see God in 
human struggles. Besides Moses, prophets Amos and Mica 
and others were great pillars of this inspiration. They were 
always sensitive to the problems of the people. They 
spared no pains to project their aspirations. Hosea, for 
example, even married the daughter of the priests, a 
“devadasi”, out of sympathy. Inspite of her continued 
unfaithfulness, he remained loyal to her. This is a perfect 
example of his deep solidarity with the social and moral 
scum of his time. 


The most inspiring symbol for a social activist is 
perhaps that of the suffering servant of Isaiah. The full 
import of such a symbol becomes clear in Jesus who was 
killed outside the camp, in shame and humiliation. The 
criterion of our own response to his mission is in our 
response to the call to go with Jesus, to be dealt with like 
him, outside institutions, securities, structures. (Heb. 13/7 
13). 

The role of the prophetic figures of the New 
Testament, especially the many women, is a great 
inspiration. One expressed a strong sense of solidarity 
with every woman in the New Testament. The Samaritan 
woman rejected and judged by society, finds in Jesus a 
genuine friend who takes her into his company and sends 
her on a mission, to announce the good news. Bold step 
indeed ! 

Jesus is not in the temple, but in the concerns of 
people. The story of the man at the pool for 38 years is a 
perfect example of where and when Jesus is to be found. 
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Jesus is at home with people. No one is a threat to 
him. This is a great inspiration. One narrated one’s 
experience of being invited for a meal with a man of an 
upper caste after his just having eaten with a “Chamar”. 
The one who invited the activist justified it saying that a 
sadhu is beyond the restrictions of caste and other social 
barriers. 


The person of Jesus to be found always in the midst of 
the poor is a great inspiration. Such solidarity of Jesus with 
the poor is inspired by the self-understanding of Jesus, 
partly expressed in the words: “I and the Father are one”. 
Such identity with the Father gave Jesus the courage to 
enter into the lives of people and to stand firm in the 
midst of extreme provocation. 


Conclusion: The session devoted to a sharing of the 
Scripture by the activists was rich and varied. Scripture 
truly comes alive in the midst of their struggles, seeking 
fresh interpretation. God comes alive as never before. God 
speaks his Word anew in the midst of the struggles of the 
oppressed. Thus human situations become the place of 
God-encounter. 


In the sharings, the group discovered that committed 
action and struggle for justice is where the liberating 
meaning of God’s Word is truly unpacked and laid bare. 


T.K. John S.J. 
Mani Mekkunnel S.G. 
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The Spirituality 
of Jesus as a 
Spirituality of 
solidarity and 

Struggle 


George M. Soares-Prabhu S. J. 


here is a growing interest today in a spirituality for 
oe liberation. The interest is prompted partly by the 

need felt by groups engaged in the struggle for 
liberation to develop attitudes that will enable them to 
maintain their e/an in situations of sustained tension and 
avoid the fragmentation to which such groups (specially in 
India) seem particularly prone. 


*George M Soares-Prabhu SJ, is a well known Third World Theologian, 
Biblical Exegete and writer. He teaches Scripture at Jnana Deepa 


Vidyapeeth, Pune. 
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It may have been prompted too, by the continuing 
pressure on Ghristian social activists to defend their 
lifestyle against the charges of ‘secularism’ made by their 
more traditional co-religionists. 


Latin American liberation theology has produced 
impressive literature on spirituality. Leonardo Boff's call to 
be a “Gontemplative in Liberative Action”', was followed 
by the book of Gustavo Guitierrez, We Drink from our Own 
Wells, which sets out,as its subtitle tells us, to describe 
“the spiritual itinerary of a people’”’. And Jon Sobrino has 
now come out with a work explicitly entitled Spirituality of 
Liberation which professes to orient us “toward political 
holiness’”’. 


India has been less well served in this regard, possibly 
because “spirituality” is associated with attitudes of world- 
negation and social indifference conspicuously displayed 
by brahmanical Hinduism as well as by traditionalist 
Ghristianity and most conspicuously perhaps by ashramic 
forms of Ghristian life where these two sources of other- 
worldly individualism reinforce each other. In the still 
unresolved tension between ‘ashrams ' and ‘action- 
groups , spirituality seems to have become a prerogative 
of the ashramites, ‘liberation’ (understood as_ socio- 
political liberation) of the social activists! 


I. PROBLEMS OF A SPIRITUALITY OF LIBERATION 


An attempt to overcome this tension is offered by 
Aloysius Pieris, who in many of his writings offers the Asian 
monastic ideal of voluntary poverty as the way to a solution 
of the Asian problem of enforced poverty*. My suspicion is 
that the solution takes care of one of the elements needed 
for an authentic ‘spirituality of liberation’ (what I have 
elsewhere called ‘change of heart’ or liberation from 
Mammon)*, but does not provide the incentive for struggling 
for the other more positive element (‘change of structures’ 
or liberation from Satan)*®. However this be, the fact is that 
for many people in India, (Christian and Hindu) the very 
idea of a spirituality of liberation would seem to make little 
sense. For spirituality and liberation (in its political 
meaning) are seen as belonging to different areas of 
human life. Those who have taken part in inter-religious 
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dialogue will be well aware of this. Any attempt to steer the 
dialogue towards the social issues is invariably countered 
with the objection, that these do not concern spirituality 
or religion. Spirituality (it is believed) treats of things of the 
spirit; liberation is concerned about the socio-political and 
economic realities of the material world. Talk on spirituality 
inevitably becomes talk about prayer, contemplation, inner 
freedom, detachment, indifference to the pairs of 
opposites, and so on. It does not descend to the concrete 
realities of every day material living; to the price of bread, 
the scarcity of edible oil, the exactions of the money- 
lender, the problems of finding a job. These are not seen 
as part of ‘spirituality’. The spiritual realm, the realm of 
religion, is kept quite distinct from the mateiral realm, the 
realm of science, history, economics and politics, about 
which ‘liberation’ is concerned. 


Underlying this dichotomy is a particular understan- 
ding of the structure of the human person. The human 
person is taken to be a composite of soul and body, or 
even as a soul residing in a body only extrinsically 
associated with it. The classical conception of the body- 
soul relationship is the one we find expressed in Plato's 
celebrated image of the human person as the charioteer in 
the chariot. Like any image this is not to be taken too 
literally, but it does suggest that the human person is 
essentially a ‘soul’, a non-mateiral entity temporally 
housed in a material body. 

The biblical understanding of the human person is of 
course, very different. A human being is not a soul living in 
a body but an animated body,’ so perfectly integrated that 
“the person in his totality can express himself and be 
apprehended in any part’”.® It is the body, rooted in the 
cosmos and related to other human beings, which gives the 
person his or her identity. The human person is thus 
essentially material and communitarian. His or her 
ultimate destiny cannot consist in his abandoning the body 
for a spiritual heaven and the purely intellectual delight of 
endless vision of God. What the Bible looks forward to 
therefore, is not the salvation of the ‘soul’, but the 
resurrection of the body.® That is, salvation for the Bible is 
not eternal life lived out in a spiritual heaven ‘up there’, to 
which we go after a provisional time of testing on earth. It is 
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the transformation of the cosmos into “ the new heavens 
and the new earth” and of humankind into the new and 
definitive “family of God” (Rev.21: 1-4). Salvation is not the 
negation of human and cosmic history but their fulfilment. 


Traditional Ghristian theology, in its attempt to express 
this peculiarly biblical understanding of the nature and 
destiny of the human person in the language of Greek 
philosophy has largely lost it. It tried to combine the 
biblical understanding of the human person as an 
‘animated body’ with a Greek idea of the person as an 
‘incarnated soul’. 


It did this by conceiving the soul as the substantial 
form of the body. Soul and body are united, as form is 
united to matter, in the identity of a single indivisible 
being. But to accommodate the Greek idea of the 
immortality of the soul, the human soul was pictured as a 
form of a very unusual kind. Unlike other ‘forms’ (say the 
form of a tree or of a stone) which has a separate existence 
of its own but can only exist in conjunction with matter in a 
concrete existing being, the human soul was said to be a 
‘substantial form’, which could (after death) exist 
separated from the body, though always maintaining a 
‘transcendental relation’ to it. However, theologians may 
have understood the curious construct, it meant, in popular 
Christian belief, a reversion to the ancient Greek (and 
Hindu) idea of the human person as essentially an 
individual, immortal soul temporarily inhabiting a 
corruptible, mortal body. Spirituality inevitably became a 
matter of saving the soul. 


Such a spirituality in which peoples are preoccupied 
with the salvation of immortal souls, even at the expense of 
‘mortal’ bodies (hence the fires of the inquisition: and the 
Slaughter of the Grusades) cannot animate a Struggle for 
liberation. The religious conversion of people (saving 
souls) and not their socio-economic liberation will be its 
main concern. It is quite understandable, then, that 
traditional Ghristian Spirituality, while intensely preoccu- 
pied with ‘evangelization’ (whether of ‘infidels’ by 
converting them to ‘the true faith’ or of believers by turning 
them away from sin), has been and still remains 
indifferent to or even suspicious of ‘liberation’. 
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But because of its holistic understanding of human 
person as an animated body essentially related to other 
human beings (so that ha’adam stands for both the human 
person and for humankind), biblical spirituality is very 
different. It is a this-worldly, communitarian and holistic. It 
is concerned not with any one area of life (the spiritual) 
but the whole of life and the way in which this is lived out. 
In such a biblical spirituality the dichotomy of spirituality 
and liberation is overcome. Historical action for liberation 
becomes a spiritual concern; religious experience spills 
over into political action. Indeed, it is the specific genius of 
biblical religiosity that it sees life as a history of salvation in 
which the Saving actions of God are manifest in concrete 
socio-political events, like the liberation of a group of 
bonded labourers in Egypt (Exodus), or the return of a 
band of prisoners of war from their exile abroad to the 
familiar security of their homeland (the return from exile). 
A genuinely biblical spirituality will therefore provide the 
inspiration and the empowerment we need, in order to 
sustain our struggle for the liberation of the poor and the 
oppressed. It will be a spirituality of and for liberation. 


What, one might ask, is the concrete shape such a 
spirituality will assume? What form will it take? Instead of 
attempting to sketch out theoretically, the contours of a 
biblical spirituality of liberation, I would like to propose a 
tangible model. The Jesus of the gospels, is shown living 
out just such a biblical spirituality in his own struggle for 
the poor and the oppressed of his times. His spirituality 
can be a paradigm for a spirituality of struggle and 
liberation. 


II. THE LIBERATIVE SPIRITUALITY OF JESUS 


Any genuine spirituality is a contextualized spirituality. 
This means that it is a way of life based on certain 
convictions and values (a dharma) which _ interacts 
creatively and appropriately with its historial context. 
Obviously, no spirituality is ever without a context, for every 
human being lives in society and is influenced by it. The 
problem of contextualizing a spirituality is not, therefore, 
the problem of finding a context for it (no spirituality is 
ever without one) but of developing an appropriate 
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relationship between the spirituality and the context in 
which it is lived. 


A people living out a particular spirituality may relate to 
their historical context ( and by this I mean their socio- 
economic and political and cultural situation) in one of 
several ways. They may (1) withdraw from the ‘world’ and 
from their own protected little commune (as the followers 
of Osho Rajneesh have done) in which they live out values 
of their dharma in a selfish peace, wholly unconcerned by 
the world falling apart around them. They may (2) adopt an 
agressive stance towards the world they live in and attempt 
to convert it to their own particular form of spirituality (as 
the Spanish Catholic missionaries did with such terrifying 
success in Latin America in the sixteenth century 
completely destroying indigenous cultures and peoples in 
the process), and as hard-sell North American Protestant 
evangelicals are trying to do in Asia today. They may (3) 
while paying lip service to their spiritual traditions, 
surrender in practice to the values of the world they live in 
(as the bourgeois Ghristians of Europe have succumbed to 
the anti-christian ideologies of consumerism = and 
cpaitalism or as Indian Ghristians have succumbed to the 
inhuman ideology of caste). Or they may (4) maintain a 
healthy relationship of dialectical tension with their world, 
in which they are influenced by their situation and also 
influence it. Only the last alternative is authentic 
contextualization, which respects both the ‘text’ (the form 
of spirituality being lived out in a group) and the ‘context’ 
(the situation in which the spirituality is lived out). The 
other reactions either swallow up the context (aggressive 
conversion), or abandon the ‘text’ (surrender), or 
completely separate the two (withdrawal). 


Such authentic contextualization supposes. the 
autonomy of text and context. A spirituality cannot be 
derived wholiy from its context (as text book Marxism 
holds); nor is it wholly unaffected by it (as the dogmatic 
pronouncements of fundamentalist theologians suggest). 
For a spirituality derives, not from a socio-economic 
situation but from an orginary religious experience which 
is ultimately irreducible to any merely historical 
explanation. But from the first, this experience is 
conditioned by (and conditions) the historical situation in 
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which it appears and is transmitted. Between text and 
context, between a spirituality and the world in which it is 
lived out, there is always (if the spirituality is healthy) an 
ongoing dialetical relationship of mutual interaction. The 
spirituality of a group is attentive to and affected by the 
situation in which it is lived; it also affects this situation. 


But, for this to happen the spirituality must both 
identify with its situation and confornt it, and we find in the 
spirituality of Jesus as depicted in the gospels just these 
notes of identification and of confrontation. They 
constitute as it were the two ways of acting on his situation 
which express his inner attitude of freedom and love. 
Freedom and love, leading to identification with the 
powerless and confrontation with those in power, are not 
by any means the only traits in the spirituality of Jesus. But 
they are, I believe the most significant traits, and set out 
for us the thrust of this spirituality as a spirituality suitable 
for those who are engaged in the struggle for the liberation 
of the poor and the oppressed. To understand this thrust 
of the spirituality of Jesus we shall first (1) look at the 
historical context in which he lived and worked, then (2) 
describe his spirituality in terms of his reaction to that 
situation, and finally (3) spell out living symbols through 
which that spirituality can be experienced today. 


1. Historical Context of Jesus 


Palestine at the time of Jesus was (like India today) a 
land of dramatic crises. Politically it was a colony of Rome. 
This colonial status meant not only substantial economic 
exploitation, but a cultural imposition which must have 
appeared particularly degrading to a people who believed 
that they were a chosen race, ruled by God himself. The 
economic impoverishment that resulted from colonization 
has been studied competently enough. '° But the cultural 
trauma it produced has scarcely been noticed by scholars, 
most of whom because they belong to the superior side of 
imperialism, (to the side of the rulers, not of the ruled) are 
in no position to understand the working of a colonized 
consciousness and of the damage it suffers!!. The existence 
of the Roman raj led to a sharp division among those who, 
like the Ghief Priests, collaborated happily with the 
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imperial regime, and those who, like the sectarians of 
Qumran or the Zealots, opposed it with fanatical zeal. The 
spirituality of Jesus was lived out in the midst of this 


dramatic conflict. 


The political domination of Palestine led to its massive 
economic impoverishment. The Romans exacted a tribute 
of about six million denaii (approximately a hundred 
million rupees today, taking the denarius to be 
the minimum wage of an unskilled labourer), to say 
nothing of numerous toll fees and customs duties the 
collection of which they farmed out to unscrupulous tax 
collectors whose greed was proverbial (Mk 2:14; Lk19:2). 
This was in addition to the heavy burden of the religious 
taxation the people had to bear. Tithes of the harvest, the 
first fruits of the flock, ‘stole fees’ for various religious 
rituals (LK2:24) and an annual Temple tax for the 
consturction and maintenance of the Temple (Mt 17:24- 
27), supported a huge, economically unproductive priestly 
class (numbering, Jaochim Jeremias has estimated, about 
20,000);'? and paid for the upkeep of the enormusly 
costly Temple liturgy (Josephus speaks of 225,660 lambs 
sacrificed at a single Passover, an exaggeration no doubt 
but indicative of the scale of Temple sacrifices). '3 


The result was a sharp economic polarization of 
society. A religious aristocracy (the “chief priest’s’ of the 
gospels), made up of the members of the four main 
priestly families, grew fat on the large incomes they drew 
from the Temple treasury and from their share in the 
Temple trade (Mk 1;15-19); and a secular aristocracy, made 
up of rich merchants residing in the cities (Mt 13:34), land- 
owners possessing large tracts of land in rural districts like 
Galilee (MK. 10:22), high officials, employed at the royal 
court (in Galilee) or in the Roman government (in Judaea), 
and tax farmers who had bought from the Romans the right 
to collect tolls in a given teritory (Lk 19:1) grew rich on 
trade, plantation agriculture, bribes and the extortion of 
exorbitant taxes. 


All this led to a growing impoverishment of the 
common people. Increasing rural indebtedness brought on 
by the heavy civil and religious taxation led to the selling of 
the small landholdings (which had been the normal 
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pattern of argicultural ownership in pre-Roman Palestine ) 
to rich and often absentee landlords (Mk 12:1), who while 
enjoying the amenities of cities like Tiberias or Jerusalem, 
ran their estates on hired labour supervised by salaried 
managers (Lk 16:1-8). A peasant economy of small farms 
gave way to plantation economy of huge estates growing 
cash crops for export. As a result there appeared a growing 
rural proletariat of dispossessed farmers, now become 
landless and often unemployed day labourers (Mt 20:1-16), 
who in times of need might migrate to the cities to eke 
out a miserable existence by begging, take to banditry (Lk 
10:30), or join one of the revolutionary bands in the ‘hill 
country’ waging a guerilla war against Rome (MK 13:7). 


The ranks of this economic proletariat were swelled by 
masses of the socially marginalized. Post exilic Judaism 
was governed by a system of purities according to which 
people, places and things were classified as pure or 
impure (sacred or profane) according as whether they 
could take part in or be used for worship or not. Gleanness 
and uncleanness were determined by a series of 
regulations which defined the categories of persons, things 
or places which were ‘clean’, that is, fit for worship; or 
‘unclean’, that is unfit for worship, and therefore to be 
treated as outcast and untouchable.'* The system was 
therfore, not unlike the scheme of purity/pollution which 
(according to Louis Dumont) lies at the basis of the caste 
system in India,'° though ‘untouchability’ in Israel was 
never practised with anything even remotely like the 
inhuman callousness it has assumed in India today. 


According to they system of purities prevalent in Isarel 
at the time of Jesus, priests, levites and Israelites of pure 
ancestry who kept the purity regulations and were 
instructed in the law, made up “pure Israel’”’.!® Gentiles and 
Samaritans were treated as impure. So were the great mass 
of the underprivileged people: the ‘am ha’ares, “the 
people of the land”, as they were contemptuously called by 
the Pharisees, the Jews of strict observance. This “rabble 
that know nothing about the law”, as they are characterized 
by the Jewish leaders in the gospel of John (Jn: 7:49), 
were held to be impure because they practised despised 
trades (so the tax-collectors, tanners, shepherds, or camel 
drivers)'7, were afflicted by disfiguring diseases which made 
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them ritually unclean (lepers); suffered from psychic 
disturbances which at the time were attributed to demonic 
possession (the possessed); were illiterate and therefore 
unschooled in the law (the ‘little ones’), or were notorious 
violators of the ethical or ritual regulations of the people 


(the ‘sinners’ ). 


Economic and social polarization in a situation of 
political oppression and conflict thus marked the society 
in which Jesus lived. The situation has been neatly 
summed up by Michael Glevenot as follows: 


In short, First Gentury Palestine was a class structured 
society at every level. At the economic level the masses were 
fiercely exploited by the privileged. In politics the priestly 
class supported by the great landowners, held the 
mechanism of state in their hands. Ideologically the ruling 
class imposed its ideology (essentially the system of purity), 
which was passed in diverse ways by groups, sects and 
parties.'§ 


Several types of reactions to this critical situation can 
be distinguished among the religious groups that made up 
the Judaism of that time, depending on the different 
‘spiritualities’ of the groups. An attitude of surrender or 
abdication marked the stance of the Sadducees, the party 
of the privileged ‘chief priests’ who combined theological 
fundamentalism (accepting only the written Torah, not the 
oral interpretations which had grown up around it as valid) 
with a political conservatism which showed itself in a 
mutually beneficial collaboration with imperial Rome. At 
the opposite end of the spectrum, the Zealots opted for a 
violent confrontation with Rome on the religious ground 
that the covenant people could have no king other than 
Yahweh. In between these two extremes stood the 
sectarians of Qumran and Pharisees both of whom reacted 
to the economic, social and political crises of their time by 
withdrawal. The withdrawal was absolute for the 
Qumranites, relative for the Pharisees. Since strict 
observance of the Torah, including all its ritual regulations, 
would make any communication with the unclean 
Hellenistic gentile world impossible, the Qumran 
Sectarians opted for a physical separation from this world, 
and settled down on the shores of the dead sea forming a 
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secluded monastic commune in which they could live out 
their dharma unpolluted by the ‘world’. The reaction of the 
Pharisees was more muted. They continued to live in the 
Hellenistic world of colonized Palestine, but protected 
themselves from. pollution by complex rituals’ of 
purification (MK 7:3-4). Both the Qumranites and Pharisees 
were rigorists, attempting to observe the precepts of the 
law as perfectly as possible. But where Qumran tended 
towards a literal and fundamentalist understanding of the 
Law, the Pharisees engaged in considerable casuistic 
discussion (halakha) in order to interpret it in ways that 
would be relevant to their new situation. The reaction of 
Jesus was radically different from all of these. 


2. The Contextualized Spirituality of Jesus. 


Unlike the Pharisees or the sectarians of Qumran, 
Jesus was not arigorist but a radical. He did not attempt to 
follow the letter of the law as strictly as possible but sought 
to reach its spirit. The spirit of the law for Jesus, who had 
experienced God as Abba, Father, was love. The ‘love 
command’, that one love God by loving neighbour’? is the 
basis of the law (Mt 22:40); the ‘golden rule’ that we do to 
others what we would have others do to us, is the sum total 
of the law (Mt 7:12). A new experience of God (God as 
loving father and not as just judge) leads Jesus to a new 
principle of spirituality (love not Law). This spirituality 
excludes any surrender to, withdrawal from, or violent 
rejection of his situation. It leads him instead to the two 
basic strategies of identification and of confrontation. In 
his sharply polarized society, clearly divided into economic 
and social classes with conflicting interests, Jesus takes 
sides. He identifies with the poor and the outcast, and he 
confronts the establishment’ which impoverishes and 
rejects them. 


a) Identification with the Poor and the Outcast 


The identification of Jesus with the poor and the 
outcast is quite clear in the gospels. It is shown there by 
the life-style Jesus adopts, the followers he chooses, and 
the places in which he exercises his ministry.?° 
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(1) The Life Style of Jesus 


Although he was born into an artisan family, belonging 
to what one would call the petite bourgeoisie (the class of 
small producers who own the tools of their trade and are 
today part of the lower middle class), Jesus ‘de-classes’ 
himself and adopts the life of an itinerant preacher without 
a home or means of subsistence. He breaks with his family 
(Mk3: 31-35) to join the ‘family’ of all those who do the will 
of their Father in heaven, by their radical obedience to God 
which shows itself in a radical concern for the neighbour 
(Mk 12: 28-33). He has, as he says of himself, (like our 
pavement dwellers in India today) “nowhere to lay his 
head” (Mt 8:20). He abandons himself wholly to his 
Father's provident care (Mt 4:1-11; 6:25-34), depending for 
sustenance on the casual help provided by sympathizing 
friends (Lk 8:1-2). He lives, that is, by religious begging.?! 


Not only does Jesus become poor with the poor, he 
makes himslef an outcast by associating with outcasts. He 
touches a leper to welcome him back into human 
fellowship (Mk 1:41). He eats with tax-collectors and 
sinners earning the reprobation of the religious elite (Mk 
2:15; Lk 15: 1-2), he puts aside the laws of ritual cleanliness 
to which the Pharisees attached so much importance (Mk 
7:1-23). These are not casual gestures on the part of Jesus. 
They are expressions of his spirituality of love which, leads 
him to a consistent and radical identification with the poor 
and the marginalized of society, not only by announcing 
their liberation (Mt 11:2-6; Lk 4:16-21; 6:20-27) and 
protesting on their behalf (Mk 3:1-6; 10:13-16; Lk 7:36-50; 
13:10-17), but by sharing their life and their shame. The 
life of Jesus was a growing identification with the poor and 
the outcast. It was, as Kosuke Koyama, has described it, an 
on-going movement from the centre to the priphery, which 
continues unitl he reches the ultimate periphery when he 
dies utterly poor and totally outcast on the cross.22 


(2) The Followers of Jesus 


The people Jesus chooses to be his disciples come 
from the same artisan class to whcih he himself belonged, 
or are drawn from the social outcasts among whom he 
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lived. Four of them are fishermen (MK 1:16-20); one an 
‘untouchable’ customs tax collector and a collaborator with 
the hated Roman Raj; *° another was (or had been) a 
Zealot, the member of an outlaw group (made up largly of 
dispossessed peasants) who violently rejected foreign rule. 
A healed “‘demoniac” who had been possessed by an 
“unclean” (i.e. ritually polluting) spirit is sent by Jesus to 
be his messenger in the group of ten Greek cities (the 
Decapolis) to the East of the Sea of Galilee. And a blind 
beggar, who has been healed by Jesus, follows him “on the 
way” (Mk 10:52), that is, accompanies him to Jerusalem as 
a disciple -- because “the way” in this section of Mark’s 
gospel (8:27-10:52) has both a geographical and a symbolic 
meaning; it stands for the way to Jerusalem and also for 
the way of discipleship, which, as Mark repeatedly teaches 
here, is the way of identification and confrontation which 
leads to the Cross. 


Jesus has indeed middle class and possibly even rich 
friends and sympathizers. The gospels mention Zacchues, 
the chief customs tax collector in Jericho who was 
undoubtedly a man of means (Lk:19:1-2), Nicodemus (Jn 
3:1) and Joseph of Arimathea (Mk 15:43), who were 
members of the Sanhedrin (the council which looked after 
Jewish religious and political affairs) and so belonged to 
the wealthy secular aristocracy; certain apparently well-off 
women (one of them the wife of King Herod’s steward) who 
“provided for him out of their means” (LK 8:3-4). Others 
seem to have been at least comfortably off, like Lazarus and 
his sisters, with a house in Bethany and a family tomb on 
the outskirts of the village (Lk 10:38-42; Jn 11: 17-44); or 
the unknown friend who loans him a guest room in 
Jerusalem so that Jesus can celebrate his last Passover 
there (Mk 14:12-16). But such followers are few, and do not 
seem to have been altogether comfortable with the Jesus 
movement. A rich landlord from Galilee cannot bring 
himself to give up the ‘large property’ he owns in order to 
follow Jesus (Mk 10:17-22). His ‘failed vocation ’stands in 
striking contrast to the prompt response of the poor 
fishermen who “leave all things and follow Jesus” when 
they are called by him (Mk 1:16-20). Nicodemus too is a 
disciple in secret and visits Jesus at night for fear of 
damaging his standing among the upper class Jews dn 
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Jn. 3:2). Joseph of Arimathea is described as a seeker 
(“waiting for the Kingdom of God’) rather than as a full 
disciple, and is mentioned only as a benefactor who 
contributes towards the burial of Jesus (MK 15:42-43). On 
the whole, the first followers of Jesus were, like himself, 


poor. 


(3) The Mission Field of Jesus 


The poverty of Jesus and his followers is shown too by 
the obscurity of their field of work. Except for Jerusalem, 
the ‘Holy Gity’ of the Jews, and so the _ inevitable 
destination of every religious teacher, Jesus seems to have 
avoided visiting the cities of Palestine. Neither Tiberias nor 
Sepphoris, capital cities of Galilee, not Jotapata or 
Gischala, fortified cities which played a significant part in 
the war of independence against Rome are mentioned in 
the gospels as places which Jesus visited. **Instead, we 
find him moving about in obscure hamlets like Nazareth 
(Mk 6:1), a village so insignificant that, outside the gospels, 
it is not mentioned in any document or inscription that has 
come, down to us; In fishing villages like Bethsaida (Mk 
6:45;8:22;LK 9:49), 25in mofussil townships like Gapernaum, 
which he seems to have made his headquarters during his 
preaching in Galilee (Mt 9:1). We notice too that when the 
Hellenized cities of Palestine are mentioned at all, Jesus is 
shown entering their surrounding territory, not the cities 
themselves. He travels through “the villages of Gaesarea 
Philippi” (Mk 8:27), “the region of Tyre” (Mk 7:24), “the 
land of the Gerasenes” (Mk 5:1), “the region of the 
Decapolis” (Mk 7:31). As the well Known historian, Geoffrey 
de Ste. Croix tells us, 


In so far as we can trust the specific information of the 
gospels, there is no evidence that Jesus ever entered any 
Greek city. This should not surprise us: Jesus, as I indicated 
at the beginning, belonged wholly to the Chora, the Jewish 
countryside of Gallilee and Judea.2® 


The mission field of Jesus was the Palestine 
countryside, with its .poor, backward villages and its 
primitive townships, not the Hellenized (or as we might say 
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today ‘westernized’) urban centres to which the rich 
flocked. 


The ministry of Jesus, then, was not like that of the 
‘god-men’ of today, who impart instant enlightenment to 
rich sophisticates bored with life in urban centres in India 
and abroad. These god- men had their counterparts in the 
time of Jesus in the “divine men” or ‘teachers of the 
wisdom” like Appollonius of Tyana (who lived a generation 
after Jesus and was a contemporary of Paul), and built up a 
following of rich patrons. A better contemporary analogy 
for the ministry of Jesus would be that of the sadhus and 
sannyasis (the genuine ones!), who wander round our 
villages in stark poverty supported by the generosity of the 
poor. Wandering charismatics are not unknewn to us in 
India today! There would be of course a radical difference 
in the social roles played by these sadhus and by Jesus 
and his followers. The wandering charismatics of India 
announce a doctrine of personal salvation through gnostic 
enlightenment to be achieved through prayer techniques 
or through loving devotion to a particular god. Their 
teaching does not threaten the social structure of the 
community; it often reinforces it. It is part of the complex 
and intricate system of legitimation through which 
Hinduism has been able to maintain for centuries a social 
order whose injustice is patent to all. Sadhus pose no 
threat to the rich and the powerful and so do not arouse 
their opposition. 


Jesus and his followers are very different. The 
message which Jesus proclaims is subversive. His demand 
for radical obedience to God, rules out (asthe first 
Ghristians realized) blind obedience to any human power, 
his proclamation of human kind as the “family of God” 
wholly excludes all froms of racist, sexist, ethnic or caste 
discrimination. His demand for a radical concern for the 
“neighbour” calls for a rejection of any system which 
creates or enhances an unjust distribution of wealth, status 
or power. The kingdom he announces is revolutionary, ( a 
good translation for it would be ‘God’s revolution’) and so 
arouses the opposition of the guardians of the religious, 
social and political status quo. Jesus’ identification with 
the poor and the powerless leads inevitably to his 
confrontation with the rich and the powerful. 
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b) The Confrontation of Jesus with the ‘Establishment’ 


The life of Jesus was a life of conflict.*’ Conflict begins 
(according to Matthew’s story of Jesus) at his birth. He is 
persecuted by the great King Herod, so that his family 
must take refuge in an alien land, and endure (like 
hundreds of thousands of people today) the tragic plight of 
a refugee.?* His ministry too is ridden with conflict. The life 
of Jesus as described in the gospels is very far removed 
from the measured calm of the academy or the meditative 
quite of the cloister. It is much closer to the harried, 
conflict filled, continually threatened life of the social 
activist, than it is to the secluded tranquility of the ashram. 


The gospels (and specially Mark) describe the 
ministry of Jesus as a sustained conflict against Satan. In 
the apocalyptic world- view of the times, Satan was the 
“ruler of the world” (Jn 12:28), who through his demons 
afflicted humankind with sickness, with mental illness 
(attributed in those days to demonic possession, and with 
natural calamities like storms. So Jesus will “rebuke” a 
fever, so as to drive out the fever-demon from the patient 
(Lk 4:39); he will heal an epileptic boy by exorcising the 
demon that throws him into his fits (Mk 9:25-26); and he 
stills a storm by silencing the storm demon that is 
agitating wind and the sea, using typically exorcist 
language: “he rebuked” the sea and said to the wind 
‘peace, be still” (MK 4:39).2° The miracles of Jesus (his 
healings and his exorcisms ) are thus seen by the gospels 
as episodes in this conflict. His healings are signs that the 
Kingdom of God has come (Mt 11:2-6) and his exorcisms 
show that the rule of Satan has been ended (Mt 12:28). His 
healings and exorcisms are not for Jesus individual acts of 
compassion (analogous to relief work today), but actions 
which destroy the root cause (the structure) which, as 
Jesus and his comtemporaries saw it was responsible for 
human ill. Work for justice, whcih strives to destroy 
structures of evil as we experience them today (whether at 
intra-personal, inter-personal or the societal level), would 
thus be the true contemporary equivalents of the miracles 
of Jesus.°*° 


In apocalyptic thinking, Satan who rules the world 
through demons, also rules it through demonic men and 
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women. Apocalyptic literature identifies these satanic men 
and women as the rulers of the world empires who 
persecute and oppress the lowly people of God - like the 
Hellenistic king Antiochus Epiphanes IV who oppresses 
God’s people in Daniel, or the Roman emperor Nero, or 
possibly Domitian, who is their adversary in the Revelation 
of John. The violent polemic against oppressive world 
empires so characteristic of the biblical apocalypses is 
absent in the teaching of Jesus whose conflict does not 
assume these international dimensions but is limited to 
controversies with the local representatives of the 
religious, and political establishment of his people (the 
scribes, the pharisees, the chief priests, the Herodians); 
and who does not demonize his opponents but invites 
them to conversion. The apocalyptic world- view of Jesus is 
humanised by his experience of God as love. He sees his 
opponents not as demonic figures to be destroyed but as 
misguided human beings to be converted. 


But it is precisely this experience of God as love which 
leads him to confront them sharply. Because he 
experiences God as “abba” he experiences humankind as 
brothers and sisters. This experience cannot tolerate any 
form of discrimination based on race, religion, community 
or gender; nor can it remain passive in the face of the 
unjust structures that deprive people of what they need to 
lead a fully human life, for it is always a brother or sister 
who is hurt by such discrimination or injustice. Neither will 
the God-experience of Jesus tolerate any kind of legalism 
or ritualism (that is any absolutizing of law or cult, as if 
people are saved by keeping laws, or performing 
prescribed rituals) because it affirms the absolute primacy 
of love. Loving neighbour, not observing the law, is for 
Jesus the norm of right human behaviour. Inevitably Jesus 
enters into conflict with legalistic scribes who burden the 
consciences of people with elaborate interpretations of the 
law, and are totally insensitive to human need (MK 2:23-28; 
3:1-6; Lk 13:10-18); with greedy priests who with the 
approval of the imperial state(with which they happily 
collaborate), exploit the people by setting up a highly 
profitable monopoly trade in the animals needed for the 
Temple sacrifices and the Jewish coins needed for the 
Temple tribute (MK 11:15-i9); with the pious and law- 


abiding Pharisees, who reject whole sections of the people 
as outcasts (Lk 15:1-2); with the rich who have made 
Mammon their God (Mk 10:25; Lk 13:12-21) and closed 
their hearts to their neighbour’s needs (Lk 16:19-31); with 
Herod whose threat to kill him (obviously because he 
poses a political threat) he dismisses with contempt (Lk 
13:31-33). “By and large” says Samuel Rayan, “the Gospels 
are an account of Jesus’ confrontation with structures and 
agents of domination: the scribes, the Pharisees and their 
law systems; the rich and their mechanisms of oppression. 
Herod and Pilate and the cruel imperialism they 
represent”.®! 


3. The Foundations of the Spirituality of Jesus. 


For Jesus to engage in such widespread conflict with 
the religious, theological, social and political establishment 
of his people is an act of extraordinary freedom and 
courage because he is an individual who, in the social set- 
up he lives in, enjoys no privilege or power. He does not 
command the sacral aura of priest, since he has not been 
born into a priestly family (Mt 1:18-25; Mk 6:3; Lk 1:26). He 
cannot boast of the learning of a scribe, because he has 
not been trained in a scribal school (Jn 7:15). He wields no 
political power because he is neither an official at Herod’s 
court nor an officer of the imperial service. He cannot 
control people through money because he is poor, nor 
impose his will by force, because he has no arms. He is 
utterly powerless. Yet he can speak and act with great 
freedom and authority, because he speaks out of a 
profound experience of God. 


The spirituality of Jesus, the love which drives him to 
identification with the poor and the freedom which allows 
him to confront the rich both derive from this foundational 
experience of God as abba. This God experience is not to 
be seen as a purely spiritual experience — a sudden, 
wholly unexpected irruption of the divine into the life of 
Jesus. Like every religious experience, this too has its 
context. The foundational God- experience of Jesus, the 
source of all his authority took place, I believe, at his 
baptism by John (MK 1:9-11). That is why this event is 
narrated by all the evangelists as the beginning of the 
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ministry of Jesus, however embarrassing it was for them to 
acknowledge that their master had been baptized by the 
founder of rival group;°* and that is why Jesus refers to 
the baptism of John when, after his cleansing of the 
Temple, he is questioned by the Jewish leaders about the 
source of his ‘authority’ (Mk 11:27-31). His authority, he 
claims, derives from the God-experience he had at his 
baptism by John. 


But the baptism of John was a “‘baptism of repentance 
for the forgiveness of sins” (Mk 1:4). That is, it was an 
‘eschatological sacrament’, undertaken by a person, a sign 
of his or her conversion (a turning away from sin) in face of 
the impending eschatological judgment. For Jesus to 
submit to the baptism of John meant that he identified 
with sinful but repentant Israel, that is, with the simple 
people who were flocking to be baptized by John — unlike 
their leaders, who, like religious leaders everywhere, 
studiously avoided such a threat to their authority (Mt 11; 
18; 21:32;;sMk 11:31). And it is this act of identification with 
the ‘poor’ that becomes the occasion for Jesus’ 
foundational experience of God. If it is the God-experience 
of Jesus that empowers him to identify with the poor and 
confront the rich, it is an act of solidarity with the poor that 
is the occasion for his experience of God. The God- 
experience of Jesus and his identification with the poor 
are thus (like spirituality and life) joined together 
inseparably in a dialectical relationship of mutual 
dependance. In Jesus, as Sebastian Kappen has put it 
(speaking of the God-experience of a prophet), “the point 
of eruption of the repressed longings of the masses,” is 
also “a point of irruption of the divine”’.°° 


III PRESENT DAY SYMBOLS FOR THE SPIRITUALITY 


OF JESUS 
Jesus’ spirituality of identification and confrontation 


finds a powerful expression in a pair of symbols (truths 
which point to something deeper than their “historical” 
reality) both of which are basic to the Ghristian life. The 
symbols are the incarnation and the cross. 


1. The Incarnation 


The incarnation symbolizes the identification of Jesus 
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with the poor. “The word” says John “became flesh and 
dwelt amongst us” (Jn 1:14). These words echo the oracle 
of the great prophet of consolation, the second Isaiah in 
which the solidity of the word of God, which “stands for 
ever” is contrasted with the frailty of the “flesh” 
(humankind as created communitarian), which like grass 
withers and fades: 


A voice says, “Gry!” 

and I said, “What shall I cry? 

All flesh is grass 

And all its beauty is like the flower of the field. 
The grass withers, the flower fades, 

but the word of our God will stand of ever. 


(Is 40:6-8) 


What John announces is that in Jesus the enduring 
word has become transient flesh. But if the word has 
become flesh in Jesus, all humankind has been divinized 
in him. For in the Bible, the human person is never an 
isolated individual but always part of humankind What 
hapens to one, affects all.6* Humankind now becomes the 
locus of our encounter with God. “What you do to the least 
of my brothers and sisters,” Jesus can truly say, “you do to 
me”. 


The individualism of Hellenistic philosophy, reinforced 
by the selfish individualism of bourgeois society has made 
us forget this. We neglect the social dimension of the 
incarnation and think only of its individual implication for 
Jesus. Jesus then becomes a god-made-man (often 
enough a god-appearing-as man) who becomes an object 
of devotion, but no longer a paradigm for action. The 
challenge of his self-giving love, proclaimed to us in the 
gospel narrative of his words and his deeds, is neatly 
deflected by the reply, “Jesus, after all was God...’35 
Religion comes to mean worshipping Jesus, without 
following him. But the incarnation is always a call to follow 
Jesus in his solidarity with humankind, expressed 
concretely through his consistent and progressive 
identification with the poor. 
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2. The Cross 


If Jesus’ identification with the poor is anticipated by 
his incarnation, his confrontation with the rich, indeed the 
whole of his spirituality, finds its ultimate expression in the 
Cross. The Gross is not arbitrary irruption into the life of 
Jesus. It is the natural outcome of his spirituality. A 
Spirituality of identification with the poor and of 
confrontation with the rich and the powerful leads 
inevitably to the conflict that culminates in the Cross. 
Jesus is crucified as King of the Jews by the Romans at the 
instigation of the Jewish leaders (that is by the rich and 
the powerful) because his solidarity with the poor had led 
him to a fatal confrontation which could only end with his 
foreseen and freely accepted death. 


But for Jesus, his death was not only the final outcome 
of his confrontation with the rich and the powerful, it was 
also the the ultimate expression of his identification with 
the poor.*For on the Gross Jesus is wholly poor and totally 
outcast. Identification and confrontation have here reached 
their furthest possible limits. Here he is one with all the 
marginalized and all the martyred victims of the earth. The 
journey from the centre to the periphery, a journey which 
was the basic movement of his life and the basic thrust of 
his spirituality, comes here to its ultimate goal. What was 
begun at the incarnation now reaches its fulfilment. A 
spirituality of freedom and of love expressing itself in a 
radical identification with the poor and the outcast and a 
resolute confrontation with all the oppressive powers of 
the world arrives at its paradoxical outcome, baffling all 
human calculation, where “(God’s) power is made perfect 
in weakness” (2Gor 12:9); and where “the foolishness of 
God is shown to be wiser than the wisdom of humankind, 
and the weakness of God stronger than humankind’s 
strength” (1 Gor 1:25). For the Gross shows forth not just 
the death of Jesus but his resurrection as well (Phil 2:6- 
11). It is a sign not of death but of life. It demonstrates with 
absolute clarity that “God chose (and continues to choose) 
what is foolish in the world to shame the wise; that God 
chose (and continues to choose) what is weak and in the 
world, to shame the strong; and that God chose (and 
continues to choose) what is lowly and despised in the 
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world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing the 
things that are’(1Gor 1:27-28). And so the Cross 
exemplifies and vindicates with absolute assurance the 
spirituality and the praxis of Jesus, who in his freedom and 
his love chooses to identify with the weak and the foolish 
and oppose the wise and the strong. It summons us as 
followers of Jesus to assume the same spirituality of 
solidarity and struggle. 
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The Spirituality of Jesus 
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The spirituality of Jesus originates in a profound 
experience of God and of humankind, which leads to the 
freedom and the love which empower him to identify with 
the poor and the outcast and confront the powerful and the 
rich. The process of this spirituality and the symbols in 
which it shows itself to us today are outlined in the diagram 
above. Its outer circle show as the praxis of Jesus, the 
inner triangle the inner experiences which ground and are 
grounded by this praxis. 
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(Harmondsworth: Penguin, 1969), and Black Skin, White Masks (NY: 
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Statement of the 
First Meeting of 
the National 
FORUM for Justice 


and Peace 


Hyderabad 
28 — 30 September, 1987. 


e were 22 Religious Sisters, Brothers and priests 
VA) from nine States of India, viz. Tamil Nadu, Kerala, 

Andhra Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat, Orissa, 
Bihar and West Bengal, representing 6 State level FORUMs 
of Justice and Peace who gathered at Sathyodayam, 
Hyderabad, from September 28 to 30, 1987 for the First 
Indian National FORUM meeting. 
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This meeting was the culmination of State-level 
FORUM meetings, which was a part of the strategy planned 
in the Delhi meeting of the FORUM of the Religious of the 
Asia-Oceania Region. 


Reports from different States brought home to us a 
national perspective on the socio-economic-political 
situations obtaining in our country today. A critical analysis 
and prayerful reflection on the Indian reality helped us to 
arrive at the following realizations: 


I.OUR CONTEXT 


There exists extreme exploitation, oppression and 
injustice in social, economic and political fields. A 
consensus emerged: 


1. that the existing feudal system reduces the weaker 
sections. particularly Harijans, to total dependence on 
landlords for their very existence. 


2. that the aggravation of this very situation by the 
modernization process has led to increasing violence 
by the State and vested interests, of which the worst 
victims are the tribals, harijans, women and children. 


3. that the advancement of science and technology by 
definite State policies and plans have led to a shifting 
of priorities from people’s development to the 
economic development of a few, which reflects the 
changing political scenario in the country which is 
increasingly becoming anti-poor. In this situation the 
absence of any worthwhile alternative causes srave 
concern. 


4. that Religion played a contributory role in the 
maintenance and promotion of the status quo. 


5. that only a political awakening of the masses can create 
a counter force. 


6. that casteism and communalism are made use of as 
convenient tools for diverting the attention of the 
masses from focussing on the real issues. 
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Il.OUR VISION 


Our vision of a new society would entail 


* the liberation of these powerless groups, 

* challenging the existing socio-economic-political 
arrangements 

* the creation of new structures along the socialistic 
patterns based on the values of freedom, fellowship 
and justice, and respect for the dignity and rights of 
the person. 

IlI]LOUR OPTIONS 


Taking the faith-Justice dimension of our mission as 


our criterion for determining the different sectors of 
people towards whom we have to direct our strategies and 
programmes, we decide on the following two sectors:- 


I. 


the poor who are the powerless and need us more. 


2. those groups and movements which are actively 
involved in the task of empowering the poor in 
realising their dignity and integral liberation. 

IV.OUR RESOLUTIONS 


Having arrived at the above mentioned realizations, 
vision and options we resolve: 


I. 


that the Indian National FORUM for Justice and Peace 
be constituted as part of the Asia Oceania Forum. 


that the members of the FORUM shall be religious 
women and men who are actively involved with the 
poor and the exploited in the ministry of Justice and 
Peace. 


that the National Forum shall promote State level units 
wherever they do not exist, and the composition of 
such units shall be at the discretion of each State. 
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4 that the objectives of the FORUM shall include the 
following: 


a. 


to promote solidarity and common search among 
the Religious personnel committed to the poor and 
exploited. 


b. to facilitate Inter-Gongregational collaboration and 
provide support to individual religious and groups. 

c. to animate and activate religious congregations for 
radical commitment and deeper involvement. 

d. to provide inspirational support to the Religious 
formation process. 

e. to work towards the emergence of an Indian 
Theology and Spirituality of struggle in the Asian 
context. 

f. to work for the implementation of various Ghurch 
documents related to Justice and Peace. 

g. to critically collaborate with other like-minded 
groups. 

h. to mobilise public opinion about the growing 
exploitation and atrocities on women and to join 
hands with those involved in women’s liberation. 

V CONCLUSION: 


We call upon the 80000 women and men Religious in 
this country to join hands with us in our efforts towards 
making a relevant and effective response to the Universal 
Gall for Justice and Peace. 
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Second Meeting of the 
National Forum of 
Religious for Justice 
and Peace 


Nagpur 
10 — 12 February, 1989 


Theme: Towards a Spirituality for Social Activities 


e, the members of the FORUM of Religious for 
VV Justice and Peace, assembled at Old S.F.S Gollege, 

Nagpur made a serious attempt to discover for 
ourselves the factors that sustain and strengthen our lives 
as religious social activists. In our journey together for 
three days of intense interaction and sharing of personal 
stories of struggle, we have become aware that our deep 
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encounter with the poor and our struggle together has 
given us new ways Of looking at the reality around us, and at 
God. 


We are also aware that our new perceptions cannot be 
defined in traditional categories and terms. New categories 
are emerging in our lives seeking articulation. Since these 
are unconventional and often unclear, tensions tend to 
build up especially when placed alongside the 
conventional, which has a long history of practice and 
articulation. 


It is our hope that the urge in us to give expression to 
the new meaning systems, perception of reality and of 
God, will contribute our share to the emerging Religious 
Life and its Spirituality. 


The major dimensions of our spirituality, our way of 
recognizing God in the struggle of our people for a new 
world-order may be mentioned in the following categories: 


1. The sustaining or driving force of our lives: 


The inspirational forces that sustain and support us as 
religious social activists are: 


a. the inner call to respond creatively to the 
dehumanizing and dehumanized realities in our society 
and within ourselves 


b. the struggle of the oppressed people for liberation and 
human dignity. 


c. our action leading to reflection; our study and research 
into the problems of the oppressed people. 


d. are-reading of the Scriptures with the bias of God who 
made the poor.the centre of His revelation of Himself. 


e. The totally free and spontaneous person of Jesus Ghrist 
who challenges us continuously to grow in freedom and 
authenticity. The grim and stark reality of the ‘naked’ 
Christ on the Gross rather than the Ghrist confined to 
Ghurches and rituals. 


f. the anger experienced within as we watch the 
gruesome drama of human degradation all around us. 
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Our anger against injustice drives us on to overcome its 
causes. 


g. the distant vision of a new society built on human 
dignity, equality and true fraternity. 


In the ultimate analysis, it is the poor in struggle 
themselves who are the starting point and the sustaining 
factor of our lives. They give our Ghristian experience a new 
meaning, and Religious Life, a new relevance. The strength 


and hope of the poor in struggle make God’s promise of 
liberation alive to us. 


2. Humanness And Humanization 


Struggling with an oppressed people for liberation has 
helped us recognize the depth of human values manifest 
in their lives. We have seen: 


how strong they are in their apparent weakness 
how generous in utter poverty 
how creative in a world of oppression 
how enduring and hope-filled 
in their history of failures 
how open in a fanatic world 
how respectful in a world of utter humiliation. 


Our depth-encounter with the poor forces us to live 
from within, to live a humanized life, and to struggle for a 
humanized world. They invite us to struggle for a world 
where women are not deprived of their rightful place in the 
struggle for a new humanity; where the Dalits and the 
Tribal people will have their human dignity restored. 


In our encounter with the dispossessed, our own 
weaknesses stand exposed. We become aware of our own 
class bias, of our being upholders of a de-humanizing 
world. They challenge us to be more open, courageous and 
spontaneous. In our participation in their struggle, we are 
freed from our emotional blocks built into us during our 
years of formation. We are blessed by the poor, because 
they initiate us into the process of humanization and lead 
us onward to its full realization. 


In the process we are able to see Jesus as a friend of 
the oppressed; as one who loved the oppressed and 
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participated in their struggle to the very end. This person 
of Jesus inspires us in our struggle for humanizing 
ourselves and the world we live in. 


3. The Religio-Cultural Milieu 


Religiosity is one of the fundamental dimensions of 
the lives of our people. Because of the ambivalent nature of 
Religion and Gulture, they have often been used to 
legitimise and perpetuate exploitative attitudes and social 
structures. The rising religious fundamentalism and 
communal conflicts are symptoms of the exploitation of 
the religiosity of our people by vested interests inimical to 
the creation of a new social order. 


A critical awareness of people’s religiosity will help us 
to use its liberative potential. A creative use of religious 
symbols can add depth and dynamism to the struggle. It 
can help the oppressed people to re-discover their own 
world of meanings and humanizing symbols. At the same 
time, we as religious social activists are always on guard to 
guarantee the pre-eminence of the realities of people’s 
lives over symbols and myths. 


4. Approach To Structures Of Power In Church and 
Society 


Structures are a part of our given reality. While they are 
evolved to guarantee a continuity in collective human 
experience in the service of freedom, structures are often 
used by oppressors to stifle the aspirations of the poor and 
powerless. This is true of the Ghurch and the Society at 
large. 


We as social activists who have taken our stand on 
behalf of the oppressed, often confront oppressive 
structures and powers. We are constantly called to confront 
them with determination, authenticity and creativity. We 
shall be able to do so by 


a. developing authenticity and freedom within ourselves 
to withstand oppressive structures 


b. strengthening and confirming the democratic process 
In our approach to people and structures of power 
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c. relying on the strength and resources of the oppressed 
in facing conflicts 


d. refusing to enjoy the benefits of oppressive structures 


e. joining hands with other groups working towards the 
liberation of the people 


f. examination of our decisions and choices to see 
whether they are free from vested interests. 


5. The Oppressed People 


We re-affirm our faith that the poor are God’s 
investment in the world for its re-creation. Their 
humanness, authenticity and resilence is a constant 
challenge to an oppressive world calling it to conversion. 


Being in the midst of the poor, we recognize our own 
hollowness and poverty. They give us a sense of belonging 
and self-worth. They challenge us constantly to conversion 
and greater commitment. The education they impart gives 
us a new direction, a new agenda. 


We are acutely aware that the journey to humanization 
is a collective process that needs collective strength. 
Dispossessed as we are, our solidarity with the poor in the 
creation of a new world is full of promises and hopes. 


Conclusion 


Our three-day journey together at Nagpur was marked 
by genuine and open personal sharing of the struggle we 
go through together with our people in search of a new 
world-order. As fellow travellers on the road to justice, truth 
and love, we experienced solidarity and affirmation. In our 
open sharing we recognized our own stories of struggle and 
triumph, agony and ecstasy in those of our brothers and 
sisters. 


We go back to our people with our hopes re-kindled, 
determination strengthened and with a deep sense of 
solidarity. We re-affirm our faith that no matter what the 
pitfalls on the way, our cause shall ultimately triumph. 
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Final Reflections 
of the second 
Asia-Oceania 

Forum Meeting 


New Delhi, India 
9 — 13 October, 1986 


I. INTRODUCTION 


he muffled cry of the poor, the marginalized and 

oppressed for justice, dignity and sovereignity, 

steadily grows more strident. From deep within the 
heart of the Asia-Oceania region the agonizing cry of the 
people, their struggles and anxieties, their hopes and 
aspirations reached us through the regional reports of the 
participants, the slides and videos and our exposure to the 
quarry workers of Badarpur. 
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Like our founders before us, we experienced the 
cry of the people as the cry of God. Like them, our passion 
to respond to God is inextricably interwoven with our 
passion for the justice, dignity and sovereignity of our 
peoples. 


a) The Present Global-Regional Situation 


The Asia-Oceania region spans a vast expanse of the 
globe, the longest continent, the largest ocean, roughly 2/3 
of the world’s population and the majority of the world’s 
mineral, marine and timber resources. Though Asia is the 
cradle of all the great world religions — Hinduism, 
Ghristianity, Islam, Buddhism, Taoism, Shintoism — the 
region is scarred by fratricidal wars, degrading poverty, 
glaring injustice and the rampant destruction of its ecology. 


The response of religions, including Ghristianity, to 
this situation has been inadequate, marginal, and 
unhistorical. The tragedy is that it is the Christian countries 
of the world that bear the major responsibility for the 
global situation. This leads to the suspicion that there 
exists an oppressive and dehumanizing understanding of 
our faith. 


b) Dimensions Of The Challenge To Religious Orders 
Today In The Asia-Oceania Region’ 


The Forum Of Religious for Understanding their 
Mission (FORUM) for Justice and Peace in Asia-Oceania 
was formed for Religious Gongregations operating within 
the region to listen more attentively to the cry of the poor 
and the “groanings of creation” (Rom:8/22) at this 
moment of history and to respond more prophetically to 
the global challenges of the times. 


The international character of religious congregations 
renders possible a prophetic response at an international 
level on behalf of the struggles of people on a local level. 
FORUM for Justice and Peace is precisely such an 
opportunity for religious congregations to support one 
another in order to act locally and globally in solidarity with 
the struggles of peoples at the base. 


| The first meeting of the FORUM at Laguna, Philippines 
in September 19865 had participants from ten international 
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congregations. They reflected on the new insights into 
their religious charism that involvement in the struggles of 
people had provoked. They were also conscious of the 
need to shrug off the Western character of their religious 
life and structure and to immerse and incarnate their 
commitment in the struggles of the people at the base. 


Hence the theme chosen for the second FORUM 
meeting was “The People’s Struggles for Justice and Peace 
in Asia-Oceania in the context of Transnational 
Gorporations and Militarization Today.” 


At the second FORUM in October 1986 in New Delhi, 
India, the participants from 16 religious congregations of 
men and women continued the reflection on their 
respective charisms. They also studied how transnational 
corporations and militarization are two realities which form 
part of the oppressive machinery behind the economic 
and political life of the people of Asia-Oceania. 


But their main concern was to discover the glowing 
embers of life among the people crushed by the 
oppressive system of death, and to mobilize more religious 
to be revitalized by solidarity and immersion in the 
people’s struggle. 


Il. THE EXPOSURE 


The participants were taken and exposed to the 
bonded labourers in Badarpur, Faridabad District on the 
outskirts of Delhi by Swami Agnivesh (Son of Fire). He first 
explained through video, the situation of the stone quarry 
workers in the area who are modern day slaves. 


Many of the Faridabad quarry families have been here 
for over a decade. One frequently comes across two or 
three generations of the same family working side by side 
wielding crowbars to prise the stone out or chiselling them 
into blocks or hammering them into bits. All this is done 
by hand. 

A look at the quarty sites tells a pathetic story of the 
kind and volume of the exploitation that is carried out by 
local quarry owners and their contractors. With the 
politicians, the police and the local administration sharing 
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in the profits there is complete official silence even about 
the frequently vicious and violent attacks on these poor 
people irrespective of age and sex. 


We also viewed a video film on the Bhopal tragedy. 
Union Garbide, a multinational corporation of the United 
States in collaboration with local government Officials, 
caused the death of thousands, and irreparable damage to 
the health of many thousands more, through the careless 
release of poisonous gas. These were but logical coollaries 
of the massive exploitation of the poor by multinational 
corporations in the whole Asia-Oceania region. 


It also emphasized that multinationals can operate 
exploitatively only with the collaboration of the local 
government and the local elite. 


Ill. THE REGIONAL REPORTS 


The role of transnational corporations in each country 
in Asia was discussed by the participants from the four 
respective regions - South Asia, Southeast Asia, East Asia 
and Oceania. The regional reports indicate the trends at 
work in each region. 


The regional reports can be readily synthesized in 
terms of the North-South axis. It speaks of the domination 
of the industrialized countries over the non-industrialized 
ones. These dominating countries use their power and 
wealth to dominate. This is what imperialism means. 


Some words in the reports that indicate this 
imperialism are on one hand “No Say”, “control”, 
“subversion of indigenous cultures”, and on the other hand 
“oppression”, “exploitation”. 


For this reason, the N-S axis is a relationship of 
injustice and dehumanization. 


The struggle of the people today in Asia-Oceania is a 
Struggle against injustice and dehumanization. It is a 
struggle for a just, human, compassionate world. 


Imperialism is made possible because of the 
subversion of indigenous cultures. The culture of the 
dominant country is presented as civilization and progress; 
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hence it should be adopted and promoted. On the other 
hand, the indigeneous culture is regarded as barbarian and 
an obstacle to progress - hence should be discarded. On 
this point, Christianity, the way it has been propagated' by 
the West, is no exception. 


This subversion of culture is the key to the sway of 
imperialism. The great American General Douglas Mac 
Arthur stated during his Asian war operation that the war 
eventually will not be won by bullets and guns but by 
winning the hearts and minds of peoples. The ideology of 
supremacy backed up by power and wealth explains the 
plight of dominated countries today. The _ regional 
reports forcefully put across this point of culture 
subversion and its consequent cultural domination. This 
new consciousness among struggling peoples in Asia- 
Oceania today highlights the battlecry in the arena of 
culture and religion. 


The reports reveal that the cultural subversion 
continues in terms of the East-West axis. The East-West 
axis is the ideological axis of the battle between the two 
superpowers - U.S.A and U.S.S.R. It is the context for 
supremacy between monopoly capitalism and commu- 
nism. As the struggle for human dignity, human life and 
justice is waged along the N-S axis, the E-W axis cuts across 
it and presents itself as the dominant problem in the world 
today. 


The E-W axis calls for capitalism or communism. 
Goncretely, this attempt at subversion is experienced by 
all those who struggle for justice and human dignity. 


In the West they are branded communist; in the East 
they are branded either reactionaries or revivalists. 
Christianity oftentimes is wittingly or unwittingly an actor 
in this promotion of ideological subversion. 


There has been a long historical conflict between the 
Church and Gommunism because of the latter’s militant 
atheism and authoritarian ideology. But many proposals for 
radical social change or socialism are unfairly branded as 
Gommunist by propagandists and the supporters of 
monopoly capitalism. 
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Moreover, some Christians, instead of analyzing the 
elements of Marxism as a tool in social analysis, translate 
the word ‘Communism’ into an abstract theological term 
almost in a demonic sense. This does not do justice to the 
history and context of these movements, or the possible 
truths they contain. 


Some, also, fail to examine monopoly capitalism 
critically, or to protest its idolization of profit as beyond 
ethics or private property as an absolute right which 
crushes humanity under a spurious and unjust ‘social 
order’. 


Concretely, imperialism exercises its domination ina 
two- pronged manner through the TNGs_ by their 
management techniques and tested policies and their 
alliance with conniving local elite. It manages to assume 
control of the economic and political life of nations. 


The military ensures that the social system that is put 
in place, normally through strong authoritarian govern- 
ments, is maintained. The government upholds this role of 
the military under the banner of National State Security. 


The movement towards peace along the E-W axis is 
based on the principle of preparing for war for the sake of 
deterrence - hence the arms race. On the other hand, the 
N-S axis moves towards peace through action for justice 
and participation in the transformation of the world: Peace 
through and based on justice. 


IV. Inputs Resource Persons 
A. TNCs and Trilateralism 
Tissa Balasuriya, OMI 


The Asia-Pacific region with some of the countries 
having the largest populations in the world, has many 
natural resources, ancient cultures and great living faiths, 
varied economic, social and political systems and rival 
ideologies. This is a region that is subject to frequent 


internal conflicts and wars of an ideological and ethnic 
nature. 
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In the present era they are faced with problems of 
rapid modernization, determining their national frontiers, 
and religious and cultural identities. 


Most of the countries are still emerging from a period 
of continual exploitation by colonial powers. During the 
past five centuries they had been incorporated into a world 
system created by the military, political and economic 
expansion of the European peoples. 


After World War II the internal organization of the 
nations was on the basis of the hegemony of the two super 
‘powers, the U.S.A and U.S.S.R. The economic recovery of 
Europe and Japan took place with the support of the U.S.A. 
- On Capitalistic lines. 


The financial relations among the nations (outside the 
socialist bloc) were to be regulated on the basis of the free 
trade and the free flow of capital, under the patronage of 
the International Monetary Fund and the World Bank. 
These agencies were controlled by the Western capitalistic 
powers and utilized as means for furthering their interests 
‘in the poorer countries. 


The post World War II period saw the immense growth 
of the Transnational Gorporations into becoming major 
owners of capital and controllers of production, 
distribution and exchange. Through their power the former 
colonial powers - Western Europe, North America and 
Japan were able to establish their economic power over 
most countries which were not socialistic. 


The Trilateral Gommission consisting of persons 
holding important positions in the economic, political and 
academic fields was set up in 1970 to help consolidate the 
power of these three regions: North America, Western 
Europe and Japan on the rest of the world. The U.S.S.R 
built up its own hegemonic control in Eastern Europe. 


The first two decades after the war, 1945 -1970, saw 
great economic progress in these countries and in many 
areas of the so called “Third World”. The emphasis in the 
post-war period was on public expenditure to keep up 
employment, free trade and aid to developing countries. 


As the West European countries, Japan and the Newly 
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Industrilizing Countries of the Third World (NIGs) 
developed their productivity and export capacity, the USA 
found it could not maintain its dominance over the world 
economy and in 1971 gave up its policy of an open market 
at home and the free convertibility of the dollar to gold. 
From this period on, the world economy began to 
decelerate with considerable unemployment and inflation 
due to a number of reasons. 


The 1973 OPEC oil price hikes further aggravated the 
world economic crisis. But it also placed much financial 
resources in the Banks of the Western capitalist countries. 
These were lent to the Third World governments for their 
economic development and imports. 


As the economic crisis worsened, the debt crisis of the 
dependent capitalist countries worsened. The Western 
capitalist powers too hardened their economic policies, 
and changed their official aid policies. 


The International Monetary Fund (IMF) as the main 
financial- policy determining agency of these powers, 
pressurized the poor countries to open up their economies 
to foreign investment, gear their production to export 
promotion, cut the subsidies to their own industries, 
reduce welfare benefits, reduce taxes on producers, 
specially foreign investments, keep wages down and 
devalue their currencies. 


Such policies did not generally improve the long term 
viability of most economies - except those which have a 
substantial development of their productive capacities 
such as Brazil, Mexico, Venezuela, South Korea, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Philippines and a few others. 


India and Ghina which were more wary of the IMF 
offers and terms developed their economies on more self- 
reliant lines and have since maintained a better growth 
rate during the 1980s when almost the whole free 
enterprise world has been experiencing economic 
recession. 


TNGs have been associated with the governments of 
the wealthy countries in exercising an economic 
stronghold on the poorer and weaker countries. 
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As the people of these countries were likely to revolt 
against such conditions, authoritarian regimes have been 
set up in most of these countries. The collaborating local 
elite have been ensured a share of the spoils of the world 
wide exploitation by this system of neo-colonial relations. 
The socialist powers too have their own authoritarian 
regimes to safeguard their system and governments. 


All these have led to a restriction of human rights. 
Governments have made their people accept conditions of 
austerity and control, on the understanding that their way 
of life was threatened by their enemies - communists, 
capitalists, terrorists, or others. Militarization has grown 
enormously. Arms build-ups are universal. These also help 
the TNGs which are the principal arms producers and 
traders in the free enterprise. 


The poor countries of Asia are faced with a terrible 
dilemma. To be open to the capitalist West is to be open to 
on-going exploitation, especially of the poor. To refuse to 
be open to them is to deny themselves markets for their 
products and the developing technology of modern society. 


They have to decide their future in this situation that is 
tragic for the non-socialist countries who have their 
problems of technology, of motivation for production and 
of political freedoms. 


Unfortunately, all the Asian countries are presently 
involved in internal or external military conflicts, further 
impoverishing their peoples and bringing suffering and 
death to many. 


B. Theological Reflection 


Samuel Rayan, S.J. 


We live in a divided world of hostile classes and 
camps, of terror, violence and wars and of much man-made 
suffering, dehumanization and death. The response of 
religions and churches to the situation has been 
inadequate and marginal, evasive and non-historical. 


The Ghristian sector of humankind with their churches 
have, in recent centuries, been responsible for a great part 
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of the evil. Their colonial power structure, their genocidal 
and destructive policies and their exploitation and plunder 
of the world which have underdeveloped many nations and 
made the original accumulation of wealth possible, are the 
foundation of the present global inbalance and vast human 


degradation. 


The oppressive and dehumanizing praxis of Christians 
and their churches, and thus also of religious 
congregations, leads to the suspicion that there exists an 
oppressive and dehumanizing understanding of the faith. It 
is necessary therefore to immerse ourselves afresh into 
the sources of our faith and re-understand them in relation 
to our situation. 


A fresh reading of the sources brings us to the 
discovery that concern for the human - the human person, 
human community, human history - has primacy. The 
human is the locus of encounter with Meaning and further 
Meaning. 


The Experience of Moses 


Moses’ experience of faith is a whole complex 
comprising everything from the moment he left the palace 
to visit his people till the moment he accepted 
responsibility for their organized march into freedom, and 
returned to Egypt to start the struggle again. It was in the 
concern, commitment, anger and love that burned within 
him and the urge to struggle for the liberation of the 
people that Moses discerned the Meaning of his life, the 
Ultimate Meaning which we name God. 


God chose Moses, a murderer, precisely because he 
had a sense of solidarity with the oppressed and a capacity 
for anger, action and passionate involvement. God chose 
him not because he had no defect of character, nor 
because he was a pious chap who said his daily prayers. 


Moses took the initiative and God collaborated with 
him. His faith consisted of responding adequately to the 
call of the oppressed people, the call of that horn of 
history, that concrete call of God. 


Had Moses tarried on that Holy Ground for some 
years, building a temple there in memory of the Divine 
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Epiphany while the fire of oppression raged on in Egypt, 


could he be called a man of faith? We would probably 
never have heard of him. 


The Experience of Jesus 


It was Jesus’ accumulated experience of people and 
their life which he gained through wide travel and close 
contact over many years since the age of 12, his praxis of 
Siding with the poor, gathering the outcaste, rebuilding 
their pride, eating in fellowship with them, with publicans, 
prostitutes, sinners, and his immersion in the life and 
hope of the people who had come to John the Baptizer, 
that finally burst open, revealing to him that he and all 
humans were God's beloved children, were precious, love- 
worthy, worth living for, fighting for and dying for. 


Jesus Knew that the word spoken to him, “you are my 
son,” was spoken to all women and men. They were his 
sisters and brothers and God was their Father. This insight 
and experience energized him. And so, in the power of that 


blazing love, he could spell out his manifesto: 


The Spirit of the Lord in upon me 
He has anointed me and sent me 
to bring good news to the poor 
to open prisons 
to help people see reality 
and to set the downtrodden free. 


The Experience of God 


God, too, discovers and experiences himself as God, as 
Greator, as self-giving love in the creative activity of 
affirming the “Other” and remaining in an endless 
existential dialogue with the Other, especially with the 
human apex of the Other. 


This Gentral Human Reality comprises of Life, Dignity, 
Rights, Growth and Community. Gommunity includes also 
nature and the earth which thinks and lives in us. In 
commitment to these five human_ realities, we 
progressively discover God as a God of Life, a living and 
holy God. To violate the Human at any point is to violate 
the Divine and commit blasphemy, atheism, idolatry. 
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The imperialist programmes, old and new of 
subjugation and exploitation have been a vast and effective 
demonstration and construction of idolatry and atheism. 
Therefore, God is not on the side of such programmes and 
their managers. 


To side with them would mean for God to insult and 
abolish Himself. God judges and orders all the gods that 
support oppression to be beheaded (Ps.82). God is always 
on the side of the oppressed (Ps.103) because they stand 
for life and struggle for human dignity and for a new Social 
Order. 

To believe, therefore, is first to resist the violation of 
the Human and destroy all structures and forces of death 
and dehumanization, and, second, to rebuild and nurture 
the Human. To pray is to commit ourselves to the 
defending and fostering of the Human and to probe its 
depths. The Depth Reality is God. 


God is on the side of the oppressed as the Bhagavad 
Gita and the Exodus show, as the prophets ana Jesus 
claim. God intervenes to suppress adharma,to re-establish 
justice, to liberate the oppressed, lift up the lowly and fill 
the hungry with blessings (Gita 4; exod. 3; Is.61; Lk 1 and 
4). While all this is true, it risks escapism. 


It could lead us, it had led others for centuries, to wait 
for God to act, to leave it all to Him. The truth is that 
nothing happens in history if we do not act. History is our 
domain where through decisions and action we can grow to 
human wholeness and achieve ourselves. 


In history, the initiative is ours. God acts when and 
where we act for the Human. God’s grace is us, our 
Humanness and freedom and history. Only when we act 
can God act and exist in History. Action for justice, 
freedom and dignity and real love makes God exist. 
Contrary actions annihilate God in the human world. 


God intervenes in and through us. God acts through 
the poor in their refusal to despair and give up, their love of 
life and their struggle through which a rich humanity is 
building up and on which the future rests. This is true even 
when the resisting and hoping poor and their allies are not 
Christians, nor believers, or are professed atheists. 
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At the level of commitment, action and life, they are in 
God and God is with them. Their’s is unlabelled (implicit?) 
faith. They have the baptism (immersion) of obedience 
and of life. Those who believe explicitly have the duty of a 
conscious commitment to action for justice and to search 
as to where in History God is present in order to join God 
there in the on-going struggle. 


The specificity, then, of the Gospel is the disclosure of 
the Humanity of God and of God’s Image, as God’s 
Daughter and Son, as Go-worker of God in remaking and 
completing the World and Life. 


We reaffirm, therefore, the primacy of the Human, of 
Love, and of Justice which is love’s basic and essential 
form. If then we bring our gifts to the alter and remember 
that our relationship to people are not just and loving, we 
must postpone our sacrifice and first So make peace with 
the people. 


It is in just, loving, free relationships that God exists 
and is‘ accessible. It is in caring for the hungry and the 
deprived that we encounter and touch and feel Jesus, son 
of Man. It is in stopping to bind up the wounds of men left 
broken on the roadside that we do God’s will and come 
face to face with him and not in hastening to the temple to 
offer sacrifices. 


Not sacrifice, but mercy and justice. The Sabbath and 
Sacraments and Temples and Scriptures are all for the 
benefit, freedom and growth of women and men (Mt.9;25; 
Mk.2;3; LK.10). 


The Human is the crucial, decisive reality. The Human 
is the critical principle for all discernment, interpretation 
and option. 


The Baptism: The Basic Act of Commitment 


Baptism is our basic act of commitment. “Religious” 
life is not an additional “consecration,” but the decision to 
live out our baptismal commitment as fully and corporately 
as possible so as to keep alive the memory and pattern of 
the original Jesus movement before it let itself be tamed 
and remoulded by the Empire, the feudal system the 
capitalist ethos, and colonial manners and power struggles. 
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Baptism is not so much a water rite as the continuation 
of the baptism which Jesus received (MK.10; Lk.2; LK.3), 
the total commitment to the cause of the kingdom offered 
to the poor, the cause of life given to the oppressed. 


Baptism is commitment to the poor, to justice, to 
struggle, to suffer, to celebrate. Religious life is a way the 
Ghurch remembers what it once was and what it is being 
urged to become - a subversive ferment for the 
transformation of society into an egalitarian community of 
free, loving and creative people. 


Religious life is itself to be a transforming leaven in 
the social dough. It is an egalitarian community which has 
abjured private property, pooled its wealth and placed it at 
the service of the whole community. This communism the 
Ghurch has always praised as evangelical. Religious believe 
that a similar socio- economic reorganization can be good 
for the city, the village, the country, the world. This faith 
and hope are declared in the confession of God in a 
structured community and is symbolically preached in the 
Lord’s Supper. 


The construction of the community of equals is 
imperative, for God cannot be represented on earth by any 
one man or some separate group of people. God can be 
represented only by the equalitarian community of 
Humankind. 


Baptism, the Trinitarian faith and the Eucharist are 
powerful pressures upon believing communities to work 
for the realization of the dream that lies within them. 
Historical action is required to actualize the content of 
these symbols in History. 


In Asia, this action must link up with all the 
movements that are concerned with the dignity, rights and 
wholeness of the Human. In this connection, we must 
remember the movement of Gautama, the Buddha who has 
influenced and shaped the soul of Asia more than any 
other individual. 


Gautama returned the religious consciousness from 
the abstract to the concrete, from speculation to historical 
experience and from heaven to our Earth. He asks that 
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spirituality start not from vedic (sacred) texts but from the 
people, from their sufferings, needs and experiences. 


He emphasized not asceticism but compassion and 
justice (Karma and Dharma). He emphazised the 
community (Sangha) against individualist fragmentation. 


He stressed the renunciation of greed and 
convetousness and all deception of one another. And he 
revealed opted poverty as a force of social transformation 
and a factor of social health and social justice. 


Some of these insights are embodied in the Bhakti 
movement which in many respects differs from Buddhism. 
In the Bhagavad Gita, the Lord takes the side of the 
oppressed and the powerless. This is a remarkable feature 
of the whole Krishna story. 


Bhakti opens up Salvation for all, including the 
Untouchables, thus calling the whole caste tradition in 
question. The Bhakti and the Puranas developed a 
spirituality of conflict and creative endeavor. 


We can and must collaborate with the followers of all 
religions and ideologies, including Marxism. We hold that 
all people are made in God’s image and called to become 
it. All are created in, through and for Ghrist, and are 
therefore deeply stamped with his sign and participate in 
his filiation. 


In entering history, all enter a history of sin and 
especially a history of grace. “Grace has superabounded.” 
God indeed has no favorites. God who brought Israel to 
Ganaan brought also the Philistines (Amos 9). 


Jesus discovers finer faith outside Israel than in Israel 
(Mt. 8). Belonging to God is not a matter of religion, ritual, 
dogma or Scriptures; but a matter of doing justice, loving 
people and creating a new world which responds to our 
dignity in which the human can live to the full end of which 
we can be proud. 


What motivates us in the struggle for justice and an 
equal society ? Jesus’ example ? God’s example ? What 
motivated them ? The condition of the people and the cry 
to touch their wounds; we believe and live our faith in 
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struggles on the side of the people to abolish Hell and 
create the New Earth where all of us can be together and 
God can be with us (Rev. 21). 


V. CONCLUSION 


The challange to Religious Life in Human History 


If any group of people within the Ghurch bears a 
particular responsibility for making the Ghurch respond to 
the challenges of the world, it is the religious. They are the 
bearers of the prophetic charism, gifted by the Spirit to the 
Ghurch to defend and foster the human and probe its 
depths for the divine at this moment of history. 


The history of religious orders indicates that they 
mushroomed at certain crucial turning points in history. 


In the third century when the Church was losing its 
prophetic charism by getting co-opted into the State’s 
ideology and corrupted by wealth during the time of 
Constantine, the religious people protested by leading the 
ascetical lives of hermits and anchorities in the desert. 


With the fall of the Roman Empire at the beginning of 
the Sth century, St. Benedict responded to the destruction 
of Europe with his monasticism. The flowering of monastic 
orders at this period was mainly responsible for the 
reconstruction of Europe. 


By the thirteenth century the corruption of the Ghurch 
by wealth and the transformation of society with the 
emergence of towns brought forth from among the 
prophetic people a creative response from Francis of 
Assissi. The Mendicant Orders, unencumbered by the 
landed wealth of monasticism, travelled on foot to any 
place they were needed to minister to society in the name 
of God. 


In the sixteenth century European society was 
fragmented by the Protestant revolt. Ignatius of Loyola 
responded with the founding of the Jesuits, and many 
other apostolic orders were established. 
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The apostolic orders provided an elite of dedicated 
militant servants of the Church whose zeal defended the 
Church in Europe and expanded it across the world. 
Following on the French Revolution in the eighteenth 
century, there was a rapid growth of teaching orders 
symbolized by the response of John Baptist de la Salle. 


We live at yet another turning point of history. Never 
before has our world been so interdependent and yet so 
threatened by the spectre of nuclear destruction. The cry 
of the poor for justice has now assumed global dimensions. 


If development is a new name for peace, 
underdevelopment is a new name for war. The arms race 
and underdevelopment are not two problems but one 
global problem. They must be solved together or neither 
will be solved. 


“North:South, East:West, only one peace” was the 
theme for Pope John Paul II World Day of Peace Message 
for 1986. At this turning point in history, if religious orders 
do not respond to the cry of the poor for justice, peace and 
development on a global scale, they are doomed to 
irrelevance. 
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Final reflections 
of the Third Asia- 
Oceania Forum 
meeting 


Hua Hir, Thailand 
October, 1988 


Theme: Cultural Dimensions Of The 
Struggles Of The Poor 


A. OUR JOURNEY TOGETHER 

Historical Background 

The journey of the Justice and Peace Goordinating 
Gommittee for Asia-Oceania (JPGGAO) began in Hongkong, 
February 12-17, 1984. It grew out of the First Justice and 
Peace Gonsultation, September 29 to October 6, 1979, in 


Tokyo, Japan. 
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In October 1985, JPGGAO through its secretariat, the 
Office for Human Development of the Federation of Asian 
Bishop’s Gonferences (OHD/FABGC) organized the first 
FORUM of Religious for Understanding their Mission for 
Justice and Peace in Asia-Oceania (FORUM) September 24 
— 28 1985 in Laguna, Philippines. A second conference 
was held in New Delhi, India, October 7-14, 1986. 


It was also OHD which facilitated the coming together 
of JPGGAO & FORUM to pursue their quest for justice and 
peace. The service rendered by OHD was deeply 
appreciated then and is appreciated now. The 105 
participants hope it will continue to serve the church of 
Asia-Oceania with its special mission to enable the church 
to become and to be the church of the poor. The presence 
of the President and Vice-President of the Pontifical 
Gommission for Justice and Peace, Roger Gardinal 
Etchegaray and Abp. George Mejia, of an Asian exegete, Fr. 
George Soares-Prabhu, SJ, and an Asian theologian, Fr. 
Samuel Rayan, SJ, displayed the unity and diversity within 
the church and the dialogue in the church and the dialogue 
between the churches of the East and of the West. 


We felt the absence of our brothers and sisters from 
Singapore and from the churches of the Asian socialist 
countries. Thus we were deprived of the opportunity to 
make an objective evaluation of the role of the church in 
their societies and receive their evaluation of the role of 
the church in our societies. 


JPGGAG and FORUM came together united by a 
common thrust, a common love for our peoples, especially 
the poor. Desiring to remain steadfast with them in their 
Struggle for justice and peace, we are united with them in 
their quest to remain rooted in their faith and culture — 
the foundation of the Reign of God. We have agreed to read 
together the signs of the times in Asia- Oceania, to plan for 
more effective action and to strengthen solidarity. 
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We pursued a two-fold process of discernment, namely: 


—the process of discovering our justice and peace 
thrust with the aid of socio-historical analysis, 


—the process of interiorization of justice and peace 
work through liturgy, prayer and theological reflection 
and through understanding and appreciation of 
cultural heritages. 


Through these processes we discovered our richness 
in the midst of poverty, the great resources and potentials 
of our lands and peoples long hidden beneath the 
repressive structures imposed by the coercive powers of 
imperialism. 


B. FROM SINFULNESS 
Issues and trends 


Societies in our region, in moving towards a capitalist 
mode of production, are becoming increasingly integrated 
into the global political economy. TNGs have emerged, 
often as agents of economic domination and ecological 
destruction. Political and economic power are becoming 
more and more concentrated in the hands of a dominant 
few. Hence, the gap between the rich and the poor 
continues to widen. 


The conflict between the superpowers is an important 
cause of this widening gap both within and between 
societies, North and South. As Pope John Paul II says “Each 
of the two blocs harbours in its own way a tendency 
towards imperialism, as it is usually called, or towards 
forms of neo-colonialism... It is this abnormal situation, the 
result of a war psychosis and of an unacceptably 
exaggerated concern for security, which deadens the 
impulse towards united cooperation by all for the common 
good of the human race, to the detriment especially of 
peaceful peoples who are impeded from their rightful 
access to the good meant for all.” (SRS no.22) 
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Expanding capitalist imperialism has its political and 
economic interests protected by a culture of violence and 
war, militarization and repressive laws. Nuclear weapons 
are stockpiled by the major powers. Scarce resources are 
spent in amassing arsenals of destruction and repression 
in the South as well as in the North. The environment is 
exploited and the poor of this and future generations 
suffer. We saw a wide range of violations against human 
rights. 


— the denial of the rights of women to develop 
themselves and freely participate as equals in many 
countries, cultures and churches. 


— the perpetuation of the caste system. 


— the denial of fair and open trials to political 
prisoners. 


— the exploitation of peoples and cultures through 
mass tourism. 


— the denial of the basic rights of all poor people, be 
they workers, peasants, tribals or indigenous 
peoples. 


— economic/political oppression which displaces 
people whether as refugees or migrant workers. 


We also talked about Martial Law, Emergency Law, 
Indemnity Law, Internal Security Act and Laws inspired by 
and reflecting religious fundamentalism. 


We asked ourselves 
— whom do these laws favour? 
— whose privileges are they protecting? and 
— what systems are they perpetuating? 


We also became aware of the causes of our divisions - 


ideologies, religions, races, castes, sexes, communalism 
and colour. 


Through the richness and beauty of the resources of 
sea and land in Asia-Oceania we became aware of the need 
to treasure these blessings and to defend this fragile 
heritage from imperialistic exploitation. 
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Development which fails to respect human rights — 
civil, political, economic, social and cultural — and the 
rights of the earth itself cannot be seen as authentic. 
Integral developement is wholistic and all embracing. 


C. TOWARD JUSTICE AND PEACE 


In our context the church community is a sign of 
contradiction. It includes people of different orientations 
and viewpoints, some of whom are allied to forces of 
oppression. The sociological reality of the church often 
seems to exhibit an institutional alliance with unjust forces. 
Despite our privileged positions and various opportunities 
for social analysis we have failed to make a clear option for 
the poor. 


We acknowledge our ffailings in consciously or 
unconsciously supporting injustices. Nevertheless, we are 
witnesses to a new awakening of the peoples and the 
churches. 


Throughout Asia-Oceania this awakening is evident in 
expressions of people’s power in demanding a genuine 
participation in decision-making, in opposition to systemic 
violence, in involvements for the liberation of women and 
in the call for real solidarity and reunification of the 
peoples. 


Responding to the challenges of an awakening people, 
there is the emergence of a church committed to the Reign 
of God, the God of history, the God of all who yearn for 
freedom, unity and peace. This commitment is expressed 
through our being with the poor. 


Solidarity with the oppressed implies respect for their 
religio- cultural heritage, which has been violated in the 
past. 


The process of inculturation enables peoples to 
express their Christian commitment through their various 
symbols, languages and rituals. The implications are 
radically new. Peoples are called to live in harmony with 
nature rather than destroy it. We are invited into a dialogue 
with people of other faiths rather than being separated 
from them. 
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The exclusion of women from the full participation in 
the decision making processes of the church is seen as a 
contradiction in the gospel message of equality and 
universal brotherhood and sisterhood. 


So we come to recognise that the Reign of God calls us 
beyond the confines of our religious institutions to enter 
into the struggle of all peoples throughout Asia-Oceania. 


This gives rise to a new Spirituality, a new way of 
recognizing God in the cry of all creation. In our work for 
Justice and Peace we have been challenged by the poor in 
their struggle for justice. Our work with them has helped us 
to discern the signs of the times, to re-read the scriptures 
with the bias Jesus had when He opted to preach the Good 
News to God's privileged, the poor (Lk. 4:16-18) 


We began to realize that our being together in order to 
respond more effectively to the cause of the poor has 
become our communion with the living God and a genuine 
participation in the Eucharist of the Lord. The breaking of 
the Eucharistic Bread and the sharing of the Eucharistic 
cup have now become more real and more meaningful to 
us because we feel most deeply the reality of the paschal 
mystery in the struggle of the people. 


It is important therefore to celebrate the mystery in 
symbols familiar and meaningful to the people and bound 
up with their struggle. Here a dialogue is going on between 
real life and liturgical celebration. Such experiences 
reinforce our hope which will propel us towards the fulness 
of the human and the realization of the Reign of God! 


In general, then we must articulate a new theology and 
spirituality born in the context of the struggles of the poor 
in Asia and Oceania. It must be expressed in and through 
the religio-cultural traditions of the peoples of our regions 
which have enriched us as we have worked with the people 
in building Basic Ecclesial Communities and Basic Human 
Gommunities. 


It must embrace liberative aspects of different faiths 
and cultures, the movement for women’s liberation, the 
struggle to protect nature and life. Each of these in its own 
way will help us to live and give witness to the Gospel more 
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critically as we work towards harmony and solidarity, values 
at the heart of the Reign of God. 


We pledge to struggle to bring about that Reign of God 
and to continue that journey begun at Tokyo, Japan, Justice 
and Peace Gonsultation in 1979 and at the first FORUM of 
Religious in Laguna, Philippines in 1985. 


D. CONCLUSION 


The Indian and Pacific oceans surge with joy and 
vibrate with life as they give birth to land, people and 
community. With such dynamism we commit ourselves to 
be on that journey with God moving with us as we move 
forward with hope to build a new humanity. 
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Ghurch’s 
Teaching On 
Violence 


George V. Lobo s,j.* 


few ethical problems regarding violence. Nowadays, 
the most discussed is that of revolutionary violence 
or the use of armed violence to bring about revolutionary 
change in society, or at least to overthrow a manifestly 


tyrannical regime. 


V iolence has many meanings and there are quite a 


a 
*George V. Lobo is a well Known Moral Theologian teaching at Jnana 
Deepa Vidyapeeth, Pune. This article was originally published in 
Jeevadhara, November 1990. 
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But when we examine this point, especially in the 
Ghristian tradition, several others crop up, particularly the 
morality of war. 


Besides, there is need of maintaining an overall 
perspective regarding the basic Ghristian attitude to 
violence and the main ethical principles to evaluate the 
morality of different forms of violence. So the question of 
revolutionary violence here has been treated from such a 
wider perspective. 


Scriptural Background 


The God of the Old Testament permitted and 
sometimes enjoined His people to take up the sword. 
Christians will always have to face the fact that Yahweh, not 
only sanctioned wars, but actively assisted the Israelites in 
their military charges. It is hard to overlook the harshness 
with which the Ghosen People treated their foes (cf.Deut 
20:15-18). 


We also see the fury which the Levites unleashed 
against the people who worshipped the Golden Galf (Ex 
32:25-29). Even some of the New Testament writers do not 
hesitate to extol the zeal of Old Testament figures who 
wielded the sword (cf.Heb 11:32-34). 


Allegorised interpretations have been attempted to explain 
the cruel wars of the Old Testament, but they are not 
always credible. While this violent trend of the people of 
the Old Govenant has been clearly superceded in the New, 
Ghristian writers will often cite the precedents of the Old 
in discussing the Ghristian stand regarding violence. 


The New Testament appears as a message of peace. 
From the angelic greeting at the birth of Jesus (LK 2:14) to 
Jesus’ submitting himself to the violence of his tormentors 
during the passion, the pervasive spirit of the Gospels is 
that of non- violence and peace. Jesus’ injunction about 


“turning the other cheek” (Mt. 5:38-39) proposes a new 
ideal for his followers. 


However, there are a number, to say the least, of 
ambiguous texts. Jesus did not ask soldiers to abandon 
their careers. He had high praise for the centurion at 
Gapernaum (Mt 8:5-13). The Precursor, John only asked 
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the soldiers who wanted to know what they should do: “Rob 


no one by violence or by false accusation and be content 
with your wages.” (Lk. 3:14) 


The strong and frequent military metaphors, especially 
in Paul, could not but have an impact on later thinking. 


The coercive role of temporal authorities was explicitly 
approved by Paul: “The authorities are there to serve God; 
they carry out God’s revenge by punishing wrongdoers” 
(Rom. 14:4). The State’s role in maintaining an ordered 
society, which was not without coercive means is clearly 
accepted in such texts as 1 Tim 2:1-2; 1 Pet 2:13-17. 


Pre-Constantinian Era 


Before the conversion of Gonstantine, the predo- 
minant view of Church writers was pacifist. The declining of 
military service was often motivated by the implication of 
idolatry or emperor worship. But there was a deeper reason 
for condemning warfare. Many writers find bloodshed even 
in regular war incompatible with following Ghrist. To quote 
a few: 


Tertullian: “Even if soldiers came to John and got 
advice on how they should act, even if the centurion 
became a believer, the Lord, by taking away Peter’s sword, 
disarmed every soldier thereafter. We are not allowed to 
wear any uniform that symbolizes a sinful act”?. 


Gyprian: When inviduals slay a man, it is a crime. When 
killing takes place on behalf of the state, it is called a 
virtue. Grimes go unpunished, not because the 
perpetrator is said to be guiltless, but because their 
cruelty is so extreme”.? 


Orogen: “We no longer take up the sword against any 
nation, nor do we learn the art of war any more. Instead of 
following the tradition that makes us ‘strangers to the 
covenents’, we have become sons of peace through Jesus 
our Founder”’.® 


However, many writers take military service for 
granted. Some even support the wars of the pagan Roman 
empire to ensure wider peace, although the Roman rule 
was often most oppressive.’ 
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After Constantine 


As Gonstantine gradually triumphed over the Ghurch’s 
persecutors, the attitude of Christians towards warfare 
began to change. From the fourth century, the pacifist 
position became a minority view. Many identified the 
interests of God’s kingdom with those of the empire. 
Idolatry and emperor-worship were no more an issue. 


Eusebius of Gaesarea (d.340) saw the victory of 
Constantine at the Milvian Bridge in 312 in Old Testament 
terms. Ghristian soldiers were now to take their place on 
the battle lines. Only the clergy were to refrain from 
bloodshed and killing. The exclusion of the clergy from 
such activity shows that Eusebius, like others of the time 
had some misgivings regarding warfare. 


In 314, the Synod of Arles promulgated the cannon: 
“Those who throw down their arms in time of peace are to 
be separated from the community” (Gan.3). Although the 
meaning of the text is not entirely clear, it seems that once 
there is no more persecution or danger of idolatry, the 
Christian is bound to support the empire, even serving in 
the army when necessary. 


Gannon 14 of Hippolytus,a late fourth century 
compilation of laws, upholds the principle that Christians 
should stay out of arms bearing, unless compelled to by 
someone in authority. The ideal of pacifism is balanced by 
realism. 


St. Basil (d. 379) does not exclude warfare, but enjoins 
abstinence from things on those who were engaged in 
violence. 


It is above all St. Ambrose and St. Augustine who face 
the issue of living up to the Gospel ideal of non-violence 
while being responsible for managing the affairs of State. 


St. Ambrose (d. 430) openly Supports warfare against 
enemies, although he has an abhorrence for civil war. He 
was not confronted with the situation of the oppressed 
rebelling against the violence of the oppressors. According 
to Ambrose, a man fighting for personal gain deserves 
condemanation, while one who risks his life for the welfare 
of the country deserves praise. “It is much more 
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commendable to protect one’s country from destruction 
than to protect himself from danger”.5 


St Augustine (d. 430) has provided the elements for a 
“Just war theory’. The need for war arises because of 
Original Sin as a result of which the human race has 
become a “mass of sin’”’.6 

Under the condition of libido dominandi (the law of 
domination), God has provided the civil order as a means 
of preventing wrongdoers and restraining evil. “Surely it is 
not in vain that we have such institutions as the power of 
the king, the death penalty of the judge, the hooks of the 
executioner, the weapons of the soldier, the stringency of 
the overlord and even the strictures of a good father. All 
these have their own method, reason, motive and benefit. 
When they are feared evil men are in check and the good 
enjoy greater peace among the wicked”.’ 


This broad sweep of subjects shows that Augustine, 
unlike many even in our time who engage in selective 
indignation or approval, does not hestitate to tackle the 
problem of violence in an overall perspective. If he was 
engaged in the debate on violence today, he would not be 
one who would ignore the massive violence perpetrated 
by vested interests and concentrate on the evil of sporadic 
violence caused by those who react against it. 


The ideal, according to Augustine, would be a peaceful 
and true justice (vera justitia) that would prevail in God’s 
kingdom.® But we cannot ignore the value of the “peace of 
Babylon” in our pilgrim state.® 

It is evident that everbody desires peace. Even those 
who opt for war aim at a “glorious peace through! war’”.'° 
Hence his advice to the Roman general Boniface: “Peace 
should be your aim, war should be a matter of necessity so 
that God might free you from necessity and preserve your 
peace. So let it be because of necessity rather than your 


own desire that you kill the enemy fighting against you":"* 


War is less than the ideal. It should be a last resort: 


“Preventing war through persuation and seeking and 
attaining peace through peaceful means rather than 
through war are more glorious things than slaying men with 
the sword”.'? 
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One should always regret the horrors of war: “Let 
everyone grieve when he thinks about the truly shocking 
and cruel evils involved in war, and let him acknowledge 
his miserable state. Anyone who endures these things or 
things about them without sorrow in his heart is all the 
more unfortunate in considering himself happy because, in 
fact, he no longer possesses any human sensitivity’. '4 


So it is far from the mind of Augustine to glorify war in 
any way. Wrong doing on the other side and the 
consequent necessity that compels the wise man to take 
up arms are a result of sin. Louis J. Swift is led to conclude: 
“The ultimate truth of the matter is that in an imperfect 
world, the just man, no less than the scoundrel, is faced 
with imperfect choices and with harsh realities that flow 
from them. Though he would have it otherwise, he is often 
forced to choose among evils, and in doing so he can be 
called fortunate only in a relative sense’”’.'# 


Augustine would justify serving as a judge in criminal 
courts along the same lines. The position entails acts of 
violence which a sensitive person would loathe and cry out 
for deliverance from the necessity.'® 


The “necessities” should not be a cover for wars 
provoked by lust for power and renown. Augustine has no 
hesitation in condemning Rome's wars of conquest which 
have not brought true peace. 


He is not unduly perturbed that “people who will die 
anyway are killed in order that the victors might live in 
peace”. That would be the feeling of a timid man. “What 
rightly deserves censure in war is the desire to do harm, 
cruel vengeance, a disposition that remains unappeased 
and implacable, a savage spirit of rebellion, a lust for 
domination and other such things”.'6 


Augustine hears two voices in the scripture: the voice 
of correcting evils and the voice of mercy. Acts of 
necessary coercion should never be governed by the spirit 
of cruelty and vindictiveness. One must always be on guard 
against this. 


| Thus Augustine did not find necessary violence and an 
Inner spirit of love mutually exclusive. Military duty 
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(militia) need not imply malice of the heart (malitia).!? The 
example of Moses’ violence against the Israelites who had 
worshipped the golden calf came to his mind.'8 He does not 
find any difficulty from the injunction of the Lord “to turn 
the other cheek”. “This text does not forbid punishment 
which serves as a correction. In fact, that kind of 
punishment which serves as a correction is a form of 
mercy”’.!9 


The compatibility between Ghristian love and violence, 
to Augustine’s mind, does not preclude, but calls for the 
distinction between legitimate and illegitimate use of force. 
The criteria are derived from human wisdom. 


Early middle ages®° 


Although warfare for the next hundred years was 
considered a permissible activity, one was still required to 
do penance if one killed another in war, no matter how 
just’. The ideal, then, for the Christian was still non- 
violence. Glerics and monks maintained the tradition of 
abstentiqn from military service and abhorrence of all 
human bloodshed. 


However, at the close of the millennium, Christendom 
was faced with the threat of Islam. The ensuing crusading 
spirit produced a new pattern of sanctity. “The Holy Lance, 
which for early Ghristians had been a symbol of the 
crucified love of Ghrist, was now carried point foremost 
into the holy city of Jerusalem and became a symbol of the 
new Jerusalem which was to be built by the sword. The 
warrior’s life became a way of holiness, equal to that of 
monastic orders, the shedding of heathen blood became 
an act of piety, and death on the battlefield a sure passport 
to the eternal joys of heaven”.’! 


Thus the concept of “holy war’, reminiscent of 
Israelite tradition developed. It had a “transcendent 
validation”. The adversary had no rights and the criterion of 
last resort did not apply.?? 


At the same time, there was a lot of brigandage and 
lawless violence in a crude age. 


The Ghurch tried to mitigate the horrors of violence. 
Two typical measures were: 1) Peace of God by which 
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violence in certain places and by certain persons was 
forbidden; 2) Truce of God by which fighting during certain 
periods like Lent was banned. 


At the same time, a jusé-war theory, building on the 
foundation of Ambrose and Agustine was gradually evolved. 


Just-war according to Thomas Aquinas 


According to Aquinas, three conditions are required for 
a just war (II Ilae, Q. 40, art. 1): 1) It should be commanded 
by public authority. “Just as it is lawful for them to have 
recourse to the sword in defending the commonweal 
against internal disturbances, when they punish evil-doers, 
so too, it is their business to have recourse to the sword of 
war in defending the commonweal against external 
enemies”. 

2) “Just cause is required, namely those who are 
attacked should deserve it on account of some fault”. 
Hence, even an offensive war could be justified. 


3) there should be right intention, that is the 
advancement of good, or avoidance of evil. 


Aquinas goes on to say that it may be licit to lay 
ambushes in war. However, pacts ought not to be broken, 
because as Ambrose states, ‘‘there are certain rights of war 
and covenants, which ought to be observed even among 
enemies” (art.3). 


He condemns Sedition as a special kind of sin as it is 
opposed to the amity and peace of a people, (while war is 
againt external foes). Its gravity is great “as the common 
good it soils surpasses the private good which is assailed 
by strife’. However, “those who defend the common good, 
and withstand the seditious party, are not themselves 
seditious, even as a man is not called quarrelsome because 
he defends himself’ (Q.42, art.2). 


At this stage, Aquinas makes an important statement: 
“A tyrannical government is not just, because it is directed, 
not to the common good, but to the private good of the 
ruler. Hence, there is no sedition in disturbing a 
government of this kind, unless indeed the tyrant’s rule be 
disturbed so inordinately that the subjects suffer greater 
harm from the consequent disturbance than from his 
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government. Indeed, it is the tyrant that is guilty of 
Sedition, since he encourages discord and sedition among 
his subjects” (art. 42, ad.3). 


It is on this basis that later Ghurch teaching will admit 
an exception in the last resort to the general prohibition 
regarding revolutionary violence. However, the moral theory 
of justifiable revolution has not been sufficiently worked 
out in Gatholic tradition. (For the contribution of Luther 
and Galvin in this matter see the work of Paul Ramsey.)2° 


Regarding killing of criminals, Aquinas declares: “If a 
man be dangerous and infectious to the community, on 
account of some sin, it is praiseworthy and advantageous 
that he be killed in order to safegaurd the common good” 
(Q.64, art.2). But this may not be done on private authority 
(art 3). Besides, it is never lawful to kill an innocent man 
(art 6). 


St Augustine had held that one could never kill another 
for private good, even to defend oneself. St Thomas 
nuances the morality of killing in self defence by utilizing 
the principle of double effect. 


“It is not lawful for a man to intend killing a man in 
self- defence”, (except for such as have public authority 
when they refer it to the common good)”. However, “‘it is 
lawful to repel force by force, provided one does not 
exceed the limits of a blame-less defence”. “The act of 
self-defence may have two effects, one is the saving of 
one’s life, the other is the slaying of the aggressor. 


Therefore, this act, since one’s intention is to save 
one’s life, is not unlawful, seeing that it is natural to 
everything to keep itself in being, as far as possible” (Q.64, 
art 7). The death of the aggressor would be “accidental”, as 
explained in Q.43, art.d. 


Hence, the so-called “killing in self-defence” is not a 
true exception in St Thomas to the law forbidding the 
direct killing of a person on private authority. 


Regarding mutilation, it would be licit on private 
authority only when it is necessary for the good of the 
whole body. However, “just as by public authority a person 
is lawfully deprived of life altogether on account of certain 
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more henious sins, so is he deprived of a member on 
account of certain lesser sins” (QQ 65, art 1). 


Today, more and more people consdier capital 
punishment as an inadequate, if not completely illicit, 
means of maintaining the public order. Maiming by order 
of public authority would be considered altogether 
barbaric. 


Later developments in just war theory 


The thoughts of Augustine and Thomas were expanded 
into a fully developed theory of just war by Francisco de 
Vtoria (d.1546) and Fancisco Suarez (d.1617). They 
distinguished between 1) repelling an armed attack upon a 
peaceful people, which was called a defensive war. They did 
not see any difficulty in moral justification of this as it 
appeared as “an involuntary act” forced upon the 
community”; 2) taking up arms because of injurious action 
or infringement of rights, or defensive war. 


They determined the conditions that would make this 
a just war: a) the war must be declared by a legitimate 
authority ; b) for just reason; c) it must be last resort; d) 
fought with a right intention, not out of pride or desire of 
renown or hatred of the enemy; e) in a proper manner that 
is, without destruction of the enemy or under savagery. 


Hugo Grotius (d.1645) transposed the moral thinking 
into law. He began the codification of the “laws of war” in 
which immunity on non-combatants was given much 
importance. 


Because of changed circumstances, especially the 
danger of “total war’, Pope Pius XII made a significant 
modification in the doctrine. He stated explicitly that 
offensive war was no more licit: “Wars of aggression as a 
legitimate solution of international disputes and as an 
instrument of national aspirations are immoral’.2# 


Similarly John XXIII declared: “ Thus, in this age which 
boasts of its atomic power, it no longer makes sense to 
maintain that war is a fit instrument with which to respond 
to the violations of peace’’25 


So, according to modern Popes, offensive war would no 
longer be licit under any circumstances. What may be 
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Started as a limited action may spread and escalate into a 
much wider and destructive war. As John XXIII said: “When 
it is difficult to believe that anyone would dare to assume 
responsibility for initiating the appalling slaughter and 
destruction that war would bring in its wake, there is no 
denying that the conflagration could be started by some 
chance the unforseen circumstance’”.?® Hence the urgent 
need for controlling the arms race. 


On the other hand, Pius XII held that defensive 
warfare, however regretable, was justified under certain 
circumstances. Among the goods of humanity, “there are 
some of such importance for the human community that 
their defence against an unjust aggressor is without doubt 
fully justified”.®’ failure to defend these goods would give 
“free field in international relations to brutal violence and 
lack of conscience’”.?® Hence in some circumstances when all 
hope of averting the conflict becomes vain, “ a war of 
efficacious self-defense against unjust attackers, whcih is 
undertaken with the hope of success, cannot be 
considered illicit’”.29 At times it may even be an obligation.*° 
The immunity of non-combatants and the general principle 
of proportionality would have to be maintained. 


Vatican II, in Gaudium et Spes, wants the savagery of 
war to be curbed and everything to be done to avoid a total 
nuclear war. However, in line with Pius XII, it declares : “ As 
long as the danger of war remains and there is no 
competent and sufficiently powerful authority at the 
international level, governments cannot be denied the 
right to legitimate defence once every means of peaceful 
settlement has been exhausted”.*! 


Many have attacked the current Gatholic moral 
teaching on war as irrelevant since it is well nigh 
impossible to distinguish between offensive and defensive 
war, and between combatants and non combatants in 
today’s circumstances. However, John Gourteny Murray has 
defended it as a solvent of false dilemmas: 1) a soft 
pacifism versus a cynical hard realism; 2) universal 
destruction through ABC warfare and surrender to an 
aggressivee totalitarian system. While striving to abolish 
war, it does tend to limit its evils and humanize its conduct.®? 
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Teaching on violence till Popularum Progressio 


Modern Ghurch documents generally exclude violence 
as a way of resolving any conflict. Revolutionary violence as 
a last resort was admited only in Popularum Progressio, 
1967. 

In Rerum Novarum, 1891, Leo XII remarks: “True 
religion teaches the labourers...never to resort to violence 
in defending their own cause, not to engage in riot or 
disorder’”.®® 


John XXIII in Pacem in Terris completely rejects the 
revolutionary path. Referring to a speech of Pius XII, he 
declares: “Salvation and justice are not to be found in 
revolution, but in evolution, through concord. Violence has 
always achieved only destruction, not construction; the 
accumulation of hate and ruin, not the reconciliation of the 
contending parties. And it has reduced men and parties to 
the difficult task of rebuilding after sad experience, on the 
ruin of discord.’ 


Vatican II in Gaudium et Spes, first admits: “It is lawful 
for people to defend their rights and those of their 
fellowmen against every abuse of public authority, provided 
that in doing so they observe the limits of the natural law 
and the gospel’.°> We are thrown back on our wits so 
discover what these “limits” are. As a commentator 
remarks: “The Gouncil was loath to take up this nettle’’.3¢ 


Still, the preference of the Gouncil for peace is 
manifest. “We should work together without violence and 
deceit to build up the world in genuine peace”.5” This “peace 
is not merely the absence of war”. It implies respect for 
human values. Hence a mere negative stance against 
violence will not do. Those who wish to prevent violence 
must work for genuine peace. 


The council commends those who follw the path of 
peace. “We cannot fail to praise those who renounce the 
use of violence in the vindication of their rights and who 
resort to methods of defence which are otherwise available 
to weaker parties too, provided this can be done without 
injury to the rights and duties of others or of the 


community itself’.58 Non-violence should not mean failure in 
responsibility. 
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Terrorism is touched upon only tangentially. “The 
compelxity of the modern world and the intricacy of 
international relations allow guerilla warfare to be caused 
by new methods of deceit and subversion. In many cases, 
the use of terrorism is regarded as a new way to wage war’.59 
Often it happens that powerful nations instigate local 
violence or animate vigilant groups to destroy those who 
are striving for justice. This is given a colour of fighting for 
“democratic rights”. So what looks like fighting for freedom 
may be violence on behalf of imperialist powers as it 
happened in Ghile when the government of Allende was 
overthrown. 


Teaching of Pope Paul VI 


Paul VI faces the problen of violence squarely. In 
Popularum Progressio , he denounces the abuses of the 
Capitalist system or unbridled “liberalism” which paves the 
way for a particular type of tyranny which results in the 
“international imperialism of money’.*® 


The Pope wants people “to make haste as too many 
people are suffering”.*! Whole peoples are sorely tempted to 
redress the insults to their human nature by violent 
means. At this stage he makes the famous statement 
regarding revolutionary violence. 


“Everyone knows, however, that revolutionary uprisings 
except when there is manifest, long -standing tyranny 
which would do great damage to fundamental personal 
rights and dangerous harm to the common good of the 
country - engender new injustices, introduce new 
inequities and bring new disasters. The evil situation which 
exists, and it surely is evil, may not be dealt with in such a 
way that even a worse situation results’’.*? 


Here the Pope emphatically condemns violence in 
principle, but admits possible exceptions in extreme cases 
in a parenthetical clause. 


This was promptly used by some Latin Americans to 
justify violence in the oppressive situation of that 
continent. So, on the first anniversary of the encyclical, the 
Pope declared: “It has seemed to some, by denouncing in 
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the name of God the very grave needs which so large a part 
of mankind is suffering, we were opening the way for the so 
called theology of revolution or of violence. Such an 
aberration was far from Our mind and Our language”’.*® 


However, soon after, La Civilta Cattolica, a generally 
authoritative source, clarified in an editorial on “The 
Temptation of Violence”: “Christianity is deeply revolu- 
tionary, in social as well as in private life: it calls for radical 
changes...A Ghristian, to be faithful to the evangelical 
message, must endeavour to transform society and exert 
himself to bring about a radical change of structures - a 
real revolution, but through non-violent means. If 
necessary, he may go beyond the bounds of ‘legality’, when 
the laws are unjust and meant to keep alive unjust 
structures and situations... 


“A revolutionary uprising is allowed only in the case 
described in Popularum Progressio. In such a case the 
uprising is not properly a ‘violent revolution’ but ‘an act of 
ligitimate self- defence’. ‘It is argued that violence is the 
only effective solution in the present desperate situation, 
when the patience of the disinherited masses is running 
out, capitalism and imperialism are so strongly entrenched 
that only a violent and world-wide revolution can dislodge 
them’. The force of these arguments cannot be denied. A 
Christian, however, cannot take efficacy as the supreme 
criterion of his action. Besides, is it so sure that violence is 
truly effective? Violence destroys, love alone builds up”.** 


On the eve of his departure for the Eucharistic 
Gongress in Golumbia, August 21, 1968, the Pope 
expressed anxiety about the matter. He said he well 
understood "the ferment of impatience and revolt”. 
However, he said that “the solution of these deplorable 
conditions....is neither reactionary revolution nor recourse 
to violence”. 


The Pope here grants that “in other times, the Ghurch, 
the Popes themselves, in other quite different 
circumstances, had recourse to force of arms and temporal 
power, even for good reason and with excellent intentions. 
We do not wish now to judge”. “However, it is no longer the 
time to use the sword and force, even though they might 
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be intended for justice and progress....The time is ripe for 
Christian love among men; that it ought to change the face 
of the earth; that it ought to bring to the world justice, 
progress, brotherhood and peace’”’.*5 


Speaking to campesinos (farm workers) in Golumbia 
on August 13, 1968, the Pope said : “ Allow Us to exhort you 
not to place your trust in violence and revolution. That is 
contrary to the Ghristian spirit, and can even delay, rather 
than advance, that social uplifting to which you lawfully 
aspire’’.*® 


On the same day, during the homily at the Eucharistic 
celebration on “Development Day”, the Pope declared: “We 
must say and reaffirm that revolution is not in accord with 
the Gospel, that it is not Ghristian; and that sudden and 
violent changes of structures would be deceitful, would be 
ineffective of themselves and certainly would not be in 
conformity with the dignity of the people. Their dignity 
demands that the needed changes be realised from within 
— in other words, through an appropriate coming to 
awareness, an adequate preparation, and that real 
participation by all which ingnorance and sometimes 
inhuman living conditions keep from being assured at 
present”.*’ 


Addressing the workers, he said: “Your charity then 
should have a force of its own, the force of numbers, the 
force of social dynamism; not the subversive force of 
revolution and violence, but one that is constructive of a 
new human order’’.*8 


Addressing the managing class, the Pope asked them 
not to forget “that certain great crises in history could have 
taken other directions if needed reforms had been averted 
in good time, with courageous sacrifices, the explosive 
revolts of desperation’”.*® The Pope was warning that the 
richer classes would have to bear the responsibility for any 
violent reaction if they did not mend their ways. If bold 
reforms of structures are not made in time, violence 
sooner or later will be inevitable. 


At the ordination of priests and deacons on August 22, 
the Pope prayed: “O Lord, make us understand....we shall 
be able to understand their (of the poor) anxieties and to 
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transform them, not into anger and violence, but into 
strong and peaceful energy for constructive work.”’°° 


Then at the inauguration of the Second General 
Assembly of the Latin American Bishops (GELAM) on 
August 24, on Social Guidelines, the Pope declared: “We 
must encourage every honest attempt to improve the lot of 
the poor. We canot be linked with the systems and 
structures that cloak and foster serious, oppressive 
inequalities among citizens and _ social classes...The 
strength of our charity is not to be found in hatred and 
violence’”’.°! 


Hence it is clear that the Pope wanted a radical change 
in the deeply anti-human and anti-evangelical structures of 
society. But he did not want this to be brought about 
through violence. If he did not accept “revolution”, it is 
because he understood the term to mean an explosive 
reaction that would in fact be violent or would be an abrupt 
change that might only aggravate the situation. 


Thus at the GELAM Assembly, he went on to say: “Of 
the various ways leading to a just reordering of society, we 
cannot choose that of atheistic Marxism or organized 
revolt, much less that of anarchy and bloodshed. We must 
distinguish between our obligation and purpose from those 
who exalt violence into a noble ideal, a glamorous heroism, 
an onliving theology. Let us not commit new wrongs 
to repair past errors and present ills.’’52 


Was there a real shift from the Pope’s position in 
Popularum Progressio where he admitted the possibility 
of violence in extreme cases? Perhaps he judged that the 
exception, though valid in theory, was not applicable to the 
situation in Latin America. He might have thought that the 
ruling classes there would be easily moved to change of 
heart by his exhortations, which in the event did not 
happen. 


However, it is interesting to note that among the 
documents the Pope suggested to the GELAM meeting is 
“the detailed letter of the Jesuit provincials, meeting in Rio 
de Janerio in May of this year’.®° In the letter it is said: 
“Gonvinced that the whole of humanity, in the midst of 
fratricidal conflicts, deeply aspires towards peace and 
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faithful to the evangelical Spirit expressed in the encyclical 
Pacem in Terris of John XXIII, we commit all our forces to 
promote bold transformations that will work profound 
changes. Violent attitudes are not authentic when they are 
inspired by utopia, frustration and hatred, and not out of 
conscientious reflection and Christian love’”’.54 


The ensuing Assembly of GELAM produced the famous 
Medellin Documents. In that on Peace, the Bishops profess 
their commitment to non-violent action on behalf of 
justice. They point out that “Peace is the fruit of Love” 
which is the “soul of justice” (N.14). They repeat the 
Statement of the Pope that ~“violence is neither Christian 
nor evangelical” (N.15) 


However, they also state that “in many instances Latin 
America finds itself faced with a situation of injustice that 
can be called institutionalised violence ”. “We should not 
be surprised, therefore, that the ‘temptation to violence’ is 
surfacing in Latin America”. (N.16) 


So the Bishops urged the privileged class “not to take 
advantage of the pacifist position of the Ghurch in order 
to oppose, either actively or passively, the profound 
transformations that are so necessary”. If they do so, they 
would be “responsible to history for explosive revolutions 
of despair” (N.17) 


N 31 of Populorum Progressio is now recast to make 
the exceptive call no more parenthetical: “If it is true that 
evolutionary insurrection can be legitimate in the case of 
evident and prolonged ‘tyranny that seriously works against 
the fundamental rights of man, and damages the common 
good of the country’, whether it proceeds from one person 
or clearly unjust structures, it is also certain that violence 
or ‘armed revolution’ generally generates new injustices, 
introduces new imbalances and causes new disasters: one 
cannot combat a real evil at the price of a greater evil”. 


The Bishops then finally state: “If we consider, then, 
the totality of the circumstances of our countries, and if we 
take into account the Ghristian preference for peace, the 
enormous difficulty of a civil war, the logic of violence, the 
atrocities it engenders, the risk of provoking foreign 
intervention, illigitimate as it may be, the difficulty of 
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building a regime of justice and freedom while 
participating in a process of violence, we earnestly desire 
that the dynamism of the awakened and organized 
community be put to the service of justice and peace 


(N.19). 


Hence, revolutionary insurrection, as a last resort, is at 
best a lesser evil; but often it may be a greater evil. So the 
Christian must resolutely choose peace and non-violent 
methods of struggele in order to bring about justice. But 
one who does not commit himself to such a struggle has 
no right to condemn the counter-violence of the oppressed 
people. 


Pope Paul V1, in his Apostolic Letter, Octagesima 
Adveniens, 1971, among other things, condemns Marxist 
ideology for “its dialectic of violence”.®*® 


The synod of Bishops , the same year, speaks at length 
about the “network of domination, oppression and abuses, 
which stifle freedom,®® about “the cry of those who suffer 
violence and are oppressed by unjust structures” and so 
on. It calls for redressal of these evils and restoring of 
justice. But the Synod does not speak of the right to engage 
in counter-violence. 


Teaching of Pope John Paul II 


In his opening address at the Puebla Gonference in 
Mexico, January 28, 1979, the Pope strongly voiced his 
preferential love for the most in need and stood for their 
rights. But he warned against certain unacceptable “re- 
readings” of the Gospel. Among these is the “depiction of 
Jesus as a political activist, as a fighter against Roman 
oppression and the authorities, and even as someone 
involved in the class struggle’’.57 


In his Message for World Peace Day on January 1, 
1979, while recognizing the structural causes of conflicts, 
the Pope exhorts: “Human affairs must be dealt with 
humainly not by violence. Tensions, rivalries and conflicts 
must be settled by reasonable negotiations and not by 
force...Recourse to arms cannot be considered the right 
means of settling conflicts. Inalienable human rights must 
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be safe-guarded in every circumstance. It is not 
permissible in order to impose a solution”.58 


The Pope diaspproves of the theory of class struggle: 
“By expressing everything in terms of force, of group and 
class struggles, and of friends and enemies, a propitious 
atmosphere is created for social barriers, contempt, even 
hatred and terrorism, and underhand or open support for 
them. On the contrary, mankind should possess a vision of 
peace, speak the language of peace, and make gestures of 
peace’’.59 


To the rebels in Northern Ireland, on September 29, 
1979, the Pope said: “On my knees, I beg you to turn from 
the paths of violence and to return to the ways of peace. 
You may claim to work for justice. I too believe in justice. 
But violence only delays the day’’.®° 


In his addresses in Brazil, the following year, the Pope 
insisted more on solidarity with the poor. He supported the 
Brazalian Bishops, especially Archbishop Helder Gamara, 
in his championship of the cause of the poor. 


He told the President and his officers: “Put your power, 
both political and economic or cultural, in the service of 
solidarity extended to all men, but first of all to those who 
need it most, whose rights are most often violated. Take 
sides with the poor, in accordance with the teachings of the 
Ghurch”.®! He affirmed that it is first of all the heart of man 
that should be transformed. Any system must be for man 
and not man for the system. 


In his address to GELAM on July 2, 1980, the Pope 
declared that the Church “‘denounces instigation to any 
form of violence, tension, repression, class struggles, wars 
with all their horrors’’.®2 


In a speech to workers at Sao Paulo, the Pope 
denounced the dangers of rightist and leftist deviations in 
the exercise of power and the use of violence. “ Violence 
destroys what it intends to create whether it seeks to 
maintain the privileges of the few or whether it attempts to 
impose the needed changes The class struggle Is not the 
way to a just social order, because it brings with ita risk of 
ruining the condition of the opposing parties by creating 
new situations of injustice. Nothing can be built on a lack of 
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love, still less on the foundation of hatred that seeks the 
destruction of the hated’’.®¢ 


The Instruction Libertatis Conscientia, 1986, of the 
Congregtion of the Doctrine of the Faith on “Christian 
Freedom and Liberation” resumes past Ghurch teaching 
on revolution and violence. It says that the situation of 
grave injustice requires far-reaching reforms and 
suppressing unjustifiable privileges. However, “those who 
desert the path of reform and favour the ‘myth of 
revolution’, not only foster the illusion that the abolition of 
an evil situation is in itself sufficient to create a more 
human society; they also encourage the setting up of 
totalitarian regimes” (N.78). 


Regarding armed struggle, the document acknowledges 
that “the Ghruch’s Magisterium admits it as a last resort 
to put an end to an obvious and prolonged tyranny which is 
gravely damaging the fundamental rights of individuals and 
the common good”. However, “the concrete application of 
this means cannot be contemplated until there has been a 
very rigorous analysis of the situation”. Moreover, “because 
of the continual development of the technology of violence 
and the increasingly serious dangers implied in its 
recourse, that which today is termed ‘passive resistance’ 
shows a way more conformable to moral principles and has 
no less prospects of success” (N.90). 


The document goes on to say: “One can never approve 
whether perpetrated by established power or insurgents, 
crimes such as resprisals against the general population, 
torture, or methods of terrorism and_ deliberate 
provocation aimed at causing deaths during popular 
demonstrations”. 


Regarding deaths during popular demonstrations, it is 
interesting to note that deliberate provocation aimed at 
causing deaths is condemned, not necessarily, organising a 
demonstration during which some deaths may result. The 
morality of this would have to be judged from the principle 
of double effect and due proportionality. 


The encyclical Sollicitudo Rei Socialis, on Social 
Goncern, 1987, mentions terrorism among the grave social 
evils or “painful wounds” in today’s world. This is the 
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“intention to fill people and destroy property indiscri- 
minately and to create a climate of terror and insecutiry, 
often including the taking of hostages”. This would not be 
justified even with the intention of creating a better society 
(N.24). 


It would not be permissible to provoke massacres or 
abduct innocent people who have nothing to do with the 
conflicts so as to have propaganda purpose for fostering a 
cause. 


However, the problem is to distinguish between such 
senseless terrorism and a genuine war of national 
liberation. Unfortunately, the judgement on such events 
largely depends on the bias of those who pronounce it. 


Conclusion 


Church teaching has always upheld the Gospel ideal of 
peace and non-violence. However, from the beginning, it 
had to take into account the fact of military service and the 
need for maintaining internal security and protection from 
external enemies. 


The sinful situation of mankind called for a certain 
realism in accepting some necessary violence. There was 
even a glorification of “holy wars” during the time of the 
Crusades. Until recently, even “offensive war” was justified 
if required to protect vital interests of social groups. Hence 
gradually a “just war theory” developed. St Thomas did not 
hesitate to apply it to attacking a tyrannical regime, saying 
that it is not the rebels but the tyrant himself that was 
seditious. 


In modern times, the Popes have tended to restrict’the 
just war theory to defensive wars. The nuclear threat and 
the development of increasingly lethal weapons as well as 
the tendency of a conflict to spread have stimulated a 
more urgent search for peaceful means to resolve any 
conflict. Still, the Church has maintained the right of 
nations to defend themselves against unjust attacks. 


Revolutionary violence has been frequently condem- 
ned by the Popes as generally against human values and as 
tending to cause greater evils that that against which it is 
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directed. Still, official teaching has not absolutely excluded 
violent uprising as a last resort against longstanding and 
oppressive tyranny. In practice, however, the Popes have 
urged the utmost restraint in taking this path and strongly 
suggested the peaceful path of social change, even while 
condemning unjust structures and calling for radical 
reforms. 


The Popes have condemned violence whether it comes 
from the desire to maintain vested interests in the name 
of national security or from the urge to counteract such 
violence in order to overthrow tyrannical regimes and 
structures. According to the mind of the Popes, if reforms 
are not made in time, the oppressors will have to bear the 
responsibility of any violence that may ensue. Those who 
would wish to avert violence from the masses should 
actively struggle to bring about peaceful change. 


The Popes have given a prudential judgement against 
the path of violence in Latin America. Those who would 
make a contrary judgement would have to demonstrate 
that violence would indeed be a more efficacious path in 
the short and long run. They would have to weigh the 
consequences of unleashing violence, especially the 
suffering which the very victims of the present injustice 
would have to bear. 


Although, Ghurch teaching is not as simple as some 
would want or make it out to be, it has definitely 
contributed to the refining of the moral conscience of 
mankind. 
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GRI Statement 


Vijayawada, January, 1986 


Theme: Liberation Theology 


Introduction 


1.1 “The powerful and almost irresistible aspirations that 
people have for liberation constitute one of the 
principal signs of the times which the Ghurch has to 
examine and interpret in the light of the Gospel” says 
the Vatican document Instruction on certain Aspects of 
the Theology of Liberation (1,1). Though this document 
gives a Strong warning against the serious deviations of 
some ‘theologies of liberation’ without, however, 
rejecting liberation theology as such, it also sounds a 
strong condemnation “of those who keep the poor in 
misery, who profit from that misery, who notice it while 
doing nothing about it, or who remain indifferent to it” 


(XI,1). 
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1:2 


The church has declared a preferential option for the 
poor and the social teaching of the Ghurch, which is by 
no means closed is, in fact, “open to all new questions 
which are so numerous today”. So the document has 
declared that “the contribution of theologians and 
other thinkers in all parts of the world to the reflection 
of the Ghurch is indispensable today” (XI,12). 


“The Gospel of Jesus Christ is a message of freedom 
and a force of liberation” (ICATL, Introduction). It is a 
message of freedom because it announces the coming 
of the Kingdom of God, that is, of the kingly action 
through which God decisively saves humankind by the 
revelation of his love. 

This experience of God's love revealed in Jesus is a 
force of liberation. It frees us from greed, ambition and 
prejudice, and empowers us to love our fellow human 
beings. For these are now experienced as our brothers 
and sisters, because they are experienced as children 
of our one Father in heaven. 


Like his love, our love too which issues from the love of 
the Father (1 Jn 4,7) and reflects it (Mt 5,45) will be an 
active and effective love. It will respond to the needs of 
our neighbour (Lk 10,29-37) and show itself not in 
words only but in “deeds and in truth’(1 Jn 3,18). 


In our situation of massive poverty rooted in injustice 
and exploitation such love will inevitably drive us to an 
option for the poor, the concrete expression of which 
will be a committed struggle against the injustice in 
which their poverty is rooted. Our option for the poor 
will be that of Jesus himself. For in line with the great 
prophets of the Old Testament who consistently voiced 
Yahweh's concern for the powerless (Amos 2,4-6; Mic 
3,1-3; Is 58, 6-9;61,1). Jesus expressly defines his 
mission as one of ‘proclaiming good news to the poor’ 
and ‘setting free the oppressed’ (Lk 4, 16-18). 


Our focus on the person of Jesus, who continues to 
inspire and empower us, does not make us insensible 
to other forces of liberation at work in the world. We are 
aware that the liberative love of God is at work 


everywhere and that his saving history encompasses all 
things. 
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But as Ghristians we see in Jesus the visible 
expression of that liberative love. He thus became for 
us the great sacrament of liberation, symbolizing the 
forces of liberation at work everywhere. 


1.3 In the light of this urgent call of the Ghurch and the 
central message of the Gospel, heard in the context of 
India with its massive poverty and _ its pluriform 
Religious traditions we the Major Religious Superiors 
gathered together for the annual meeting of the GRI at 
Andhra Loyola Gollege, Vijayawada, January 5-9, 1986 
have reflected on the theme of liberation to which we 
as Religious are profoundly committed and on the 
theology that claims to focus on this theme. We have 
tried to understand the biblical foundations of the 
Theology of Liberation, the sociological reasons for its 
emergence, its methodology and _ its practical 
applications to our apostolate. We present here the 
results of our reflection. 


2. The Emergence of the Theology of Liberation in India 


2.1 In colonial India, the immense poverty and misery 
caused by incoming capitalism through the destruction 
of social and economic relationships, was met by 
institutionalized charity. The supposition here was that 
poverty could not be eradicated but could be alleviated 
by inviting the rich to share with the poor. This 
approach did not allow any role to those helped. After 
the Independence of India the belief that poverty could 
be eradicated through the development of natural and 
human resources, led to the launching of large-scale 
educational, health and development programmes. 
These required a great investment of money and hence 
allowed the _ beneficiaries only a _ very limited 
participation. 


Since the seventies, the consciousness is emerging 
that poverty is a man-made phenomenon, and that it 
can be eradicated by the proper organisztion and total 
participation of all the people concerned. 


For Religious concerned about poverty this means that 
they would have to pass from the role of initiators of 
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2.2 


2.3 


charitable instiutions or managers of development 
projects to that of collaborators with the poor. They 
would have to identify with the poor in their hopes and 
fears, suffering and joys, insecurities and struggles in 
order to work for their total liberation. 


This does not mean that the older forms of service to 
the poor are to be abandoned as irrelevant; rather they 
are to be subordinated and integrated into the vision of 
the new approach. The promotion of justice must 
therefore be a primary concern, one that will inspire all 
forms of our service to the poor. 


This approach calls for a new way of theologizing. Such 
theologizing can no longer mean drawing conclusions 
from established and clearly enunciated principles and 
applying them to concrete historcial situations through 
accommodation and adaptation. Instead we need to 
listen to the Spirit speaking through the poor. 


Listening to the poor calls for a sharing of their 
experience of struggle, a questioning of the present 
social order which is the root cause of their oppression, 
and action with them aimed at structural change. In 
this way the message of the crucified Lord, is 
rediscovered in the groans of the modern crucified; 
and the past of the church rediscovered and made 
relevant to the present. Genuinely inculturated 
theology will then emerge. 


This commitment of the Religious to the service of the 
poor is a spiritual adventure. It implies a new 
asceticism; the denial of greed and prejudice. It calls 
for liberating prayer which is a critical reflection before 
God on our faith experience, in our relationship with 
God and the world. 


It requires new values such as solidarity with the 
oppressed; genuine participation in community; and 
acceptance of the insecurity which results from the 
absence of traditional structures of Religious life; and 
an unbounded trust in God’s enduring presence in the 
midst of the people. 
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3. Difficulties and Problems 


This new way of living out our Religious commitment 


poses serious difficulties that have to be faced squarely. 


3.1 


3.2 


3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


3.6 


Our concept of Religious life itself was evolved at a 
time when flight from the world and isolation in the 
Service of God was the ideal. We have to revise this to 
Suit the requirements of new ministries, without 
however sacrificing the unity of the community and the 
continuity of tradition. 


This calls for an ongoing reflection on our involvement 
from which alone an adequate methodology for action 
will emerge. In this way we shall be able to avoid false 
oppositions, such as those between matter and spirit, 
soul’ and body, evangelization and liberation, which 
have often led to confusion and conflict. 


The lifestyle of many of our Religious communities 
makes our involvement with the poor more difficult. 


The lack of adequate tools makes it difficult to evaluate 
our involvement and so allows us to feel satisfied with 
an exagerated estimate of our commitment to the poor. 


The more seriously we take our commitment to the 
poor, the more our treatment of our employees and co- 
workers in our communities and instiutions will call for 
self- examination. Justice, like charity, begins at home. 


Involvement with the poor makes it difficult for us to 
meet the financial needs of our apostolates and those 
of the members of our congregation. This can lead toa 
questionable dependence on foreign funds. 


In the field of the apostolate, where people have a say 
in decision-making, the role of the Religious Superior 
is a delicate one. It requires greater involvement in the 
activities of individual Religious and greater attention 
to the stirrings of the Spirit. That the Religious who face 
these new challenges were formed in a different set- 
up and are often ill-equipped to meet the problems 
and dangers that arise, only compounds the difficulties 


of the Superior’s role. 
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3.7 


3.8 


Young Religious often show considerable sensitivity to 
the cry of the poor but can be discouraged by lack of 
support, and sometimes even criticism, from their 
communities. Getting caught up in_ institutional 
commitments often has the same effect. 


This call to involvement with the poor often leads to 
conflicts with ecclesiastical and civil authorities and 
even with members of the community. These call for 
an ongoing porcess of dialogue, undertaken in a spirit 
of openness to the Ghruch while keeping intact the 
prophetic role of Religious life. 


3.9 A difficulty facing many congregations is the seeming 


resistance of several to accept the new thrust towards 
involvement with the poor. 


4. New Hopes And Expectations 


Though the difficulties are many we believe that these 


can be ovecome. 


4.1 


4.2 


The problems we face require of us a preparation that 
is spiritual and theological, sociological and psycho- 
logical. But together with these we need an attitudinal 
preparation. This implies attention to what goes on in 
the depths of our hearts: the stirring of the Spirit and 
the inner call of Ghrist revealed in our hopes and 
aspirations and in the challenges of the difficulties and 
failures we encounter. 


Only by growing in true authenticity and enduring 
fidelity to opt Religious commitment can lasting results 
be attained. The discerning role of the community 
should not be overlooked in this process. 


A radical change has to be effected in the method of 
training especially of young Religious so that they can 
grow imbibing the genuine message of the Gospel. The 
location and setting of our houses of formation, their 
life-style and the outlook of the formation personnel 
should make possible a constant interaction with the 
lives of the poor. 


Those Religious who did not have the advantage of such 
a formation can be helped through seminars, lectures, 
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exposure to acutal involvement situations and other 
programmes of ongoing formation. 


4.3 A careful and continuing evaluation will help us to 
identify obstacles to our total commitment to the poor 
In our apostolates and enables us to re-orient them. 


4.4 We need to be convinced that Religious life is not 
merely a call to individual perfection but a call to 
radical discipleship in community. 


5. Conclusion 


Our reflections have been for us an occasion of growth 
- growth in our awareness of the many dimensions (social, 
economic, political, cultural, Religious) of the liberation to 
which God summons humankind; growth too in our 
commitment to its realization in our troubled world. 


We firmly believe that the God of History calls us in 
Jesus Ghrist through the cry of our people to collaborative 
action for justice. In this venture we wish to join forces with 
all who are moved by the oppressive situation in which the 
bulk of our people exist. For the concern for justice is nota 
uniquely Ghristian concern. 


We wish to respond to today’s needs with the same 
earnestness that characterized the response of the 
founders and foundresses of our Religious congregations 
in their moment of history. 


We salute those members of our congregations who 
through their radical involvement inspire and challenge us 
to similar heights of self-surrender in the cause of justice. 
We look confidently to our Bishops for effective leadership, 
guidance and support in this endeavour. 
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GRI Statement 


Gochin, January, 1988 


Theme: The Prophetic Role of Religious in India 


1.0 Preamble 


1.1 


1.2 


“In many and various ways God spoke of old to our 
fathers by the prophets; but in these last days he has 
spoken to us by a son” (Heb.1,1-2) 


The same Lord of history continues to speak to us 
today in India, specially through various events and 
problems, struggles and movements, of the margi- 
nalized sections of society. It is with a deep sense of 
disturbance and with an earnest desire to follow Jesus 
closely, that we listen to the voice of the poor, 
clamouring for the discovery of their lost humanity. We 
firmly believe that we Religious cannot ignore this stark 
reality without forfeiting our prophetic call. 
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1.3 


With this awareness and concern, we, the participants 
of the National Assembly of the Gonference of 
Religious of India, gathered together at the Renewal 
Gentre of Ernakulam, in January 1988, have reflected 
on the prophetic dimension of our Religious life. We 
began our reflection by attempting to understand the 
meaning of Biblical prophecy in which our own 
prophetic vocation is prefigured. 


2.0 Biblical Prophetism 


A 


a2 


The prophet is a person, rooted in the reality of his 
people, who has been called by God through an 
overwhelming Religious experience, in order to 
proclaim judgement and forgiveness to his people in 
the situation of crisis. 


The Biblical prophets appeared in Isreal at a time 
which was marked by a steep decline in her Govenant 
faith. They came to call the people back from their 
regression into idolatry and injustice to a renewed faith 
in the Liberator God of the Exodus, and to a 
reconstitution of the Govenant community. Therefore, 
they proclaimed a new vision of society and 
summoned their people to realize it. 


Jesus stands in the tradition of the great biblical 
prophets, though he transcends them. He is the 
exemplar of all prophets - past, present and future. 
Like them, he reveals his profound experience of God 
in a Situation of Religious alienation and social sin. 


His proclamation of the Kingdom of God is a prophetic 
proclamation. It summons people to repentance, that 
is, to turn to the Father in absolute trust and to their 
brothers and sisters in a radical love which will not 
tolerate any form of oppression or injustice. 


As in the case of His prophetic precursors, this led 
Jesus into conflict with the existing authorities, and 
finally to his salvific death. He handed over to his 
disciples the task of continuing his prophetic mission, 
and assured them of his unfailing, supportive presence. 
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2.3 


2.4 


2.5 


2.6 


The Ghurch, the community of Ghrist’s followers 
gathered together in the Spirit, is called to share in this 
prophetic mission of Jesus. To a world which turns 
away from God and from his Kingdom of love, peace, 
equality and justice, she must proclaim an alternative 
model of living, both by word and example. 


But the church herself, though she is the Spirit filled 
community of Jesus, is also part of the world, and 
succumbs to its deviation from the values of the 
Kingdom. The life that should be prophetic grows 
routinized; the force of a movement becomes the dead- 
weight of a monument. 


God, therefore, raises prophetic Christians to recall the 
Ghurch to her true and original mission, that is, to 
renew the life within so that she can transform the 
world around. Religious founders and Religious 
Institutions owe their origion to this recurring 
prophetic grace within the Ghurch. Religious life can, 
therefore, be understood as a corporate form of 
prophecy within the Ghurch. 


The same process of routinization, however, repeats 
itself in Religious Institutions. To renew the Religious 
life of the instiution prophetic individuals emerge. 
Thus, through the recurring emergence of prophetic 
figures with Religious Institutions and the Ghurch, 
Ghrist’s call to the Kingdom and to the new social 
reality it implies, continues to be Kept alive. 


The prophetic charism of the Religious must therefore 
be lived out meaningfully on several levels. 


a) within the horizons of its own group-life, a Religious 
community must listen to and discern authentic 
prophetic voices amongst its members and so 
continually renew itself by rekindling its “founder's 
charism”; 

b) within the church, Religious communities must 
serve as ‘dynamic elements’ which, through their 
way of life, recall Christains to a deeper following of 
Christ and through their innovative action Inspire 
the Church to respond creatively to the challenges 
of the times; 
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c) in the world at large, Religious communities within 
the Ghurch witness to the values of Jesus, In 
societies which live by values quite contrary to His 
own. 


In attempting to live out their prophetic charism in this 
way, Religious find in Mary an inspiration. For Mary, too, 
was a prophet who, when she brought forth God’s Word 
into the world, sang her prophetic song, the Magnificat, 
in which she glorified the Liberator God of Isreal “who 
pulls down the mighty from their thrones and raises 
the lowly; who fills the hungry with good things, and 
sends the rich away empty” (Luke 1, 51-52). 


In deep prayer Mary united herself intimately with 
Jesus’ prophetic and salvific concern. In this she is an 
inspiration to all, specially to our contemplative 
brothers and sisters, calling us to orientate our life of 
prayer towards the prophetic mission of the Ghurch in 
our society. 


A woman filled by the Spirit and transformed by faith, 
Mary inspires us and offers hope to all women in their 
struggle for dignity and for a new image of woman in 
the Ghurch and in society. 


3.0 The Prophetic Role of Religious in India Today 


3.1 


3.2 


It belongs to the very life of the Ghurch to give 
expression to her prophetic function by reinterpreting 
and reliving the mission of Jesus in her own period of 
history with its specific problems and struggels. In 
today’s India these problems and struggles are 
Structurally related to mass_ poverty, fatalistic 
superstitions, pervasive corruption, and gross injustice. 


Gonfronted by these harsh realities of life, the Ghurch 
and the Religious Institutions need to set their face 
towards them with an urgent prophetic response. 


To be a prophet today is not optional for us; rather, it is 
the evangelical imperative of the hour. It implies that 
we are not content with living a vowed life devoid of any 
societal context, but that we realize the urgency to 
Internalise anew the values of the Kingdom in the 
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3.3 


3.4 


3.5 


historical situations of our country and to give 
appropriate and public expression to them. 


It means also that we are not satisfied with carrying out 
the traditional ministeries like education, health care, 
social work, etc. merely as services, but that we 
creatively reorientate them to fulfil the prophetic 
function of Religious commitment. Even evangelization 
and contemplation need to be directed towards the 
prophetic and social goals of God’s Kingdom. 


Given the urgency of the historial situation, we are 
called to make daring break-throughs in new fields, like 
social action, which enable us to interact directly with 
the poor and to challange the traditional ministeries to 
a timely reorientation. 


This will, therefore, determine our priorities and 
policies in the future. 


In the final analysis, all our ministries will embody in 
themselves the prophetic spirit of social protest in 
favour of the marginalized masses, in support of their 
basic human rights, in upholding values affirming 
human life and dignity, and in taking political initiatives 
towards eatablishing communal harmony and social 
justice. 


In this way we shall capture every opportune moment 
in history so as to turn the tide in favour of a more 
human social order, an order “founded on truth, built 
on justice and animated by love” (Vat.II G.S. 26). 


This proclamation of words, deed and witness, carried 
out joyously and responsibly by individuals and Insti- 
tutions, aware of and ready to face the consequences, 
is what our prophetic function requires of us today. A 
passion for God in the passionate love for his poor is 
the hallmark of a prophetic community from which 
flow creative responses to existing sinful realities. 


The GRI Assembly of 1986 in Vijayawada generated 
appreciable interest toward focussing our life and 
mission on the preferential option for the poor. 
General and Provincial Ghapters have made this option 
their own. Taking the poor as their reference point, 
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3.6 


3.7 


some have made sincere attempts to evaluate their 
lives and work and to reorientate them. 


Formation programmes have been restructured within 
this perspective. Yet most of us are still searching for a 
fuller understanding of the challenges before us or lack 
the courage to launch into the deep. 


Individual volunteers in traditional and new ministries 
have felt themselves called upon to respond to the 
social reality with prophetic initiative. Major Superiors 
and communities have lent them support and 
encouragement. However these efforts are sporadic 
and have not developed into a movement among the 
Religious. But prophetic action for the poor is not 
merely an individual response; It can and should 
become a corporate and collaborative effort. 


In India today, this corporate effort should have the 
marginalized as its reference point. Towards this end 
the following strategies could be adopted: 


a) being in solidarity with the marginalized while they 
organise themselves for struggle leading towards 
personal and social transformation; 


b) critically collaborating with other Religious and 
secular groups for the promotion of civil and 
human rights; 


c) influencing decision making structures in civic 
and ecclesiastical bodies. 


Such strategies can be utlized by us in whatever field of 
apostolate we are engaged. 


3.8 We, therefore, make the following proposals. 


a) We encourage and support, through a_ process of 
dialogue and discernment, individual members 
who volunteer to live out their commitment 
among the marginalised. This may pave the way 
for viable models of prophetic communities . with 
their own support systems, resources, and 
sustaining spirituality. 

b) We, as Religious, will not only refuse to collaborate 
with, but also fight against the perpetuation of 
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Injustice and oppression in any form, either in our 
personal lives, in our communities, or in our 
institutions. 


c) We shall continue to teach and train our younger 
members to identify with the poor and the 
marginalized in their situations of Struggle; offer 
them opportunities to develop critical thinking, 
responsible assertive behaviour, the ability to listen 
attentively to the Word of God revealed in daily 
events, the habit of finding God in all things leading 
to a discerning disposition, and finally to build up 
enough inner strength to withstand loneliness and 
opposition. 


d) We shall enable our memebrs through ongoing 
formation programmes to be in touch with current 
trends in spirituality, theology and the social 
sciences. This will foster among all a communita- 
rian solidarity for prophetic action. 


e) We increase inter-congregational collaboration and 
pooling of resoruces and personnel for this 
ministry. 


f) We strongly urge frequent meetings and 
collaboration of Diocesan authorities and the GRI at 
the local and regional levels in view of making the 
Ghurch prophetic. 


g) We ensure better flow of communication between 
the GRI National Secretariat and the regional/local 
units in matters concerning our prophetic role. 


h) We organise at the GRI national level a forum or 
network which could prophetically speak out or call 
for concerted action regarding issues of national 
importance. 


i) We recommend that the GRI, with the help of 
theologians, social scientists and persons with field 
experience, organise in the course of the year 1988 
a workshop on the spirituality or prophetic life and 
action. 

4.0 The Prophetic Role of Religious and Lay Partnership 
4.1 The prophetic role of Religious is not lived in isolation. 
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As part of a prophetic community, Religious 
congregations collaborate with other groups, and 
especially with the laity in the Church, in the exercise 
of their prophetic function. Such collaboration implies 
that: 


a) we accept the laity as responsible partners in the 
nation and church building processes; 


b) we learn to share effectively decision-making and 
financial responsibilities; 


c) we collaborate with the laity in promoting effective 
leadership in public life in the areas of politics, law, 
administration, journalism and theology. 


By working together with the laity on common 
causes and public issues in a spirit of adult 
partnership, we shall strengthen our prophetic role 
and help to evolve not only a theology and 
spirituality of struggle suitable to Indian conditions, 
but also a methodology of creative dialogue and 
responsible dissent. 


5.0 Towards the Future 


5.1 


5.2 


We are aware that all this demands on our part genuine 
interiority, Openness, humility, risk-taking, attitudinal 
and structural changes. We are aware, too, of the 
conflict this will provoke. 


We shall face such a situation in a spirit .of faith, 
dialogue discernment and daring. This process will, we 
hope, eventually lead to the emergence of the Ghurch 
as a sign of justice, peace, equality and love; a Ghurch 
which is people- centred, outward-looking; and 
dynamic. 


With joy we dedicate ourselves to this challenging task 
of being prophets at the service of the Ghurch in 
today’s India. In this we are strengthened by the 
evangelizing power of the poor. We follow the footsteps 
of Jesus, the prophet, who poured out his life for all in 
total surrender. We place our trust in the God of history 
who has promised to be with us till the end of time. 
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Co-Creators Of A New Reality 


(Theme song of the FORUM for Justice and Peace ) 


Asia-Oceania 

Tell me what you see 

So many of my people are not free 
Why do few have so much land 

So many have no home 

Why have you been silent for so long? 


Ghorus 


Together we have felt the fire 

In Journeys at Hua Hin, 

Delhi, Hyderabad, Nagpur 

Together seen the bonds that hold us down 
Together heard our people cry 

Galling us to be 

Go-creators ofa new reality 


Powers and principalities 

Make difference all the same 

Destroy our land and sterilise our sea 
Violence and security 

The tools to keep us down 

The poor provide the plenty of the strong 


The people are awakening 

The church begins to see 

Its sinfulness in siding with the strong, 
Women kept in ignominy 

Oppression lurks in hierarchy 

In bonding with the bound we will be free 


Proclaim our God of life and song 
Revealed among the poor 

Echoed in the bounty of the earth 
Celebrate diversity 

In justice find our unity 

Transforming fire new grass growing long 


Composed by Helen Kearins, RSM 


